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INTRODUCTION 


The problem of the i ‘ 
sophical knowledge oa te amuie saat tooo eee 
between materialism and idealism. ener AUER 

_From the standpoint of logic the ca ald 
directly linked with that of hs snakes an coal ta d 
forwodke ip ceucial tn axanletaaliae iloniphy."Dhe-comenis of the 
category of the ideal is determined by the way dialectical mate- 
rialism solves the basic question of philosophy. The ideal does 
not exist by itself, it is of necessity related to the material as its 
reflection, as kind of a mental projection objectified by man 
through his practical activity. Representing the essential charac- 
teristic of consciousness, creative spirit and practical activity of 
a social individual, the ideal has a world-view character and 
performs methodological functions. Their theoretical analysis is 
an important prerequisite not only for philosophical research, 
but also for inquiries into a broad range of concrete scientific 
problems. 

‘The investigation of the problem of the ideal is bound up 
with the solution of a number of key problems in dialectical 
and historical materialism, . ethics, aesthetics and scientific 
atheism, In turn, progress in various fields of philosophical 
knowledge largely depends on the results of research into the 
problem of the ideal which entails serious theoretical difficul- 
ties. 

The complex character 
eted as it is, presupposes in 
and its study as an integral 


of the problem of the ideal, multifac- 
terdependence of its different aspects 
whole. Presumably, there are two 
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of research into the nature oh apes oa 

little relevance to each other. One of them 
Bly Oe The que of dialectical materialism connected 
with the understanding of consciousness as a function of the 
highly developed organic matter and as the highest form of 
reflection. Here attention is focused on the classic problems of 
the relationship between the spiritual and the material, conscious. 
ness and brain processes, the genesis of the mental, and the 
interrelation of thought and language. Their solution calls for 
the explanation of the essence of the ideal in epistemological 
and ontological terms on the basis of general scientific knowledge 
and also data provided by psychology, psychiatry and contiguous 
disciplines. It is along these lines that the problem of the ideal 
has been investigated by a number of Marxist philosophers 
(particularly, by V. S. Tyukhtin, V. N. Sagatovsky and S. Pet- 
rov).* 

The other area of research is mainly confined to the questions 
of historical materialism. They are connected, first and foremost, 
with the explanation of nature and functions of social conscious- 
ness, cultural values and spiritual production. In this field the 
ideal is treated in terms of social practice, the dialectic of 
objectification and deobjectification. This was the line followed 
by E. V. Ilyenkov,? V. S. Barulin® and other researchers. 

It stands to reason that the two indicated areas of investiga- 
tion into the problem of the ideal do not by any means en- 
compass all its aspects, Besides, their delimitation is largely con- 
ventional, its purpose being to highlight the difference of the 
two traditional approaches to the problem of the ideal as they 
exist in Soviet literature—one of them oriented predominantly 
on natural sciences, and the other, on humanities, This situation 
is indicative of a certain general estrangement between the 
potiens of natural and social sciences which has resulted in a 

Togeneity of theoretical principles underlying the two ap- 
Proaches to the problem in interest. 

Actually, however, the natural-scientific and socio-cultural 

aspects of the problem of the ideal are essentially i 
ly interdependent 


and the achievement of conceptual unity in their study is ham- 


principal areas 


* This also applies to i F 
largely centred upon the pane earlier works sin 


ce i re 
NE ig Shes: my interests we! 


, among other things, by the old dichotomy of the biologi- 
cal (natural) and the social. To be sure, such dichotomy re- 
mains valid in the study of many theoretical problems, for 
instance, in the correlation between social life and the life of 
plants and animals, the social traits of an individual and 
his genetic peculiarities, etc. but it becomes senseless in the 
approach to a great number of other theoretical problems which 
are advanced by the latest achievements of science and centre 
upon man, his consciousness and activity. For instance, proceed- 
ing from the dichotomy of the biological and the social a re- 
searcher must treat a new artistic idea produced by a poet (and 
objectified by him in writing) as a social phenomenon, viewing 
the brain neurodynamic equivalent of this idea, as well as the 
neurosomatic mechanism of the process of speech formation as 
biological (natural) phenomena. Yet such dichotomy would 
be absolutely unwarrantable since both the artistic idea and its 
neurodynamic equivalent are inseparable in time. They make a 
single information process which cannot be split into two phe- 
nomena. Despite the fact that the brain neurodynamic equiva- 
lent ought to be described in the language of natural science, 
it is no less social by nature than the corresponding idea de- 
scribed in the language of social science. In like manner, a 
chain of motor acts instrumental in the objectification of an idea 
can be described in principle in the language of psychophysiolo- 
8y, but this in no way deprives it of its essentially social nature, 

The reason for our short digression into methodological ques- 
tions of the unification of categorial structures developed by 
social and natural sciences is merely to emphasise the need for 
an integrated approach to the problem of the ideal, i.e., first 
and foremost, for a conceptual unity of its “natural” and socio- 
cultural aspects. Such a unity appears to be absolutely indis- 
pensable for a harmonious, integrated conception of the ideal. 
Other important requisites for success in investigation into the 
Problem in interest consist in due regard for the dialectical 
unity of such aspects of the ideal as social-normative and per- 
Sonal-existential, reflective-reproductive and creative-constitutive, 


a and axiological, conceptual and formal (struc- 


sant theoretical analysis of all the principal aspects of the 
em of the ideal presupposes broad use of the latest scien- 


Q 


. in such fields as psycho}, 
tific achievements, ee otis, senisialogy), “an a 
psychiatry, TES calle for research into the method, 2 
course, reba ty tespreeaica of the category of the ideal with 
aes special and general scientific categories. 
thes Pp a aes oie: would be wise to avoid the two extrem, 
which can sometimes be met with in relevant literature: Nn the 
gne hand, the underestimation of the specificity of philosophica, 
knowledge not infrequently leading to the confusion of Philos. 
ophical categories with general scientific notions and resulting 
in the oversimplification of philosophical problems; on the othe; 
hand, the divorce between philosophical categories and both 

general and special scientific notions resulting in a denial of 
the very possibility, let alone usefulness, of interpreting philosoph. 

ical concepts in terms of natural science. In relation to the 
problem of the ideal the latter extreme springs from the convic. 
tion that the results of concrete scientific investigations do not 
carry any weight with philosophical research and have no stim. 
ulating or corrective influence on the growth of philosophi- 
cal knowledge. Such a view can hardly’ be regarded as tenable 
as it tends to fix a gulf between philosophy, on the one hand. 
and science and social practice, on the other hand, and leads 
to nothing but scholasticism: : 

General scientific and metascientific concepts ‘serve 4s an 


It is our view that such interpretation will also be helpful 
in the analysis of social consciousness, social activity, the speci- 
ficity of being and the role of cultural values, General scientific 
notions and concepts are notable for high integrative potential 
wherefore their use in studying the problem of the ideal not 
only makes it possible to profit by the achievements of special 
sciences, but also provides a basis for an integrated approach to 
this fundamental philosophical issue. 

‘This monograph represents an attempt at such an integrated 
approach, Put another way, it makes out a case for the ideal 
as a unitary whole of its principal aspects related to both dialec- 
tical and historical materialism. 
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PART ONE. 
THE IDEAL AS SUBJECTIVE REALITY 


Chapter 1, 


General Characteristics of 
the Problem of the Ideal 


1. The Category of the Ideal 
in the System of Philosophical Knowledge 


The crucial importance of the category of the ideal is prede. 
termined by the basic question of philosophy which counterpose, 
and relates matter and consciousness, the material and the ideal, 
being and thinking. The category of the ideal is inseparable 
from the basic question of philosophy, its statement and solution, 

This at once brings us to the problem of the relationship 
between the concepts of matter, the material, being, on the one 
hand, and those of consciousness, the ideal, and thinking, on 
the other. Gan we reduce the three pairs of concepts to one 
pair? What are the distinguishing features of the category of 
the ideal as compared, for instance, with the category of con- 
sciousness? 

Laying aside, for the time being, a detailed analysis of these 
questions, we shall confine ourselves here to a few preliminary 
considerations. The basic question of Philosophy, despite all its 
diverse wordings, boils down to what we acknowledge as having 
primacy: matter or consciousness, thinking or being, spirit or 
nature, the material or the ideal, 
the corner-stone of all philosophical systems, teachings and con- 
ceptions, numerous and diverse as they are. The solution of the 


remains pivotal to all of them and serves as the main criterion 
in assessing any philosophical trend. — : ; 
The content of concepts “being”, “matter”, “consciousness”, 
“the ideal” is very different with different philosophical trends 
(teachings, conceptions), yet it is sufficiently invariant to permit 
their exponents to distinguish between what relates to conscious- 
ness and what to matter. Highly abstract though it may be, this 
invariance is tangible enough for representatives of different 
philosophical trends to understand the meaning of the basic 
question of philosophy. In other words, this question formulated 
by Frederick Engels is clear not only to the materialists, but also 
to the advocates of various idealistic theories. To be sure, they 
may reject it as meaningless or question the need to answer it 
in clear terms, but in fact their way of thinking leads them to one 
of the two highroads and they are bound to make their choice 
which is not infrequently disguised under specific terminology. 
The specific content of the categories of matter and conscious- 
ness is only determined in the context of this or that philosophi- 
cal trend after the solution of the basic question of philosophy, 
and then within the pattern of a specific teaching which falls 
in with the general line of the given philosophic tradition. 
Indeed, the content of the category of the ideal in the Hege- 
lian system is very different from that in Marxist philosophy. 
Of course, one cannot deny the Presence of certain common 
elements in the content of one and the same category in differ- 
ent philosophical schools which only attests to the historical 
continuity of philosophical knowledge. Such commonness is 
typical only of the most abstract qualities which by them- 
selves cannot represent the specificity of a given basic category, 
If such most abstract qualities are not taken into account, 


we may apparently differentiate between three levels present 
in the description of Philosophical categories: first, the 
characteristics common to the whole trend, e.g. to m 
Second, specific characteristics typical of and necessa: 
or another variet 
teaching that h: 
dialectical mate 
Tetaining, 


aterialism; 
ry for one 
ty of a given trend or a definite philosophical 
as taken shape within its general pattern (e.g. 
vialism as a specific, higher form of materialism 
bate however, the general materialist characteristics of 
opal Categories) ; and third, the specific characteristics devel- 

within the framework of one or another conception which 
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deals with the genesis of a category, its increasingly comple, 
ties with other categories, its methodological functions, ete 
Such kind of conceptions remaining within the framewor 
of a given philosophical teaching represent the “buds” of ney, 
approaches and solutions which are yet to be tested; only 
some of them may eventually enter the basic theoretical 
fund of a given teaching (such new solutions can wey 
be exemplified by different interpretations of the category 
the ideal proposed in Marxist literature; their expounders trea, 
this category from the dialectical materialist viewpoint and sec, 
at the same time to specify its content and deepen our under. 
standing of its different aspects). 

The delimitation of the above-indicated three levels, sche. 
matic though it may be, helps to orient philosophers towards 
the investigation of the structure of a category's content with 
due regard for its historical change. The historicity of catego- 
ries reveals itself in the continuous enrichment of their content 
which includes not only a stable core of substance, but also the 
surrounding pulp of problems, the source of new growth of 
the substantive core. 

The specific content of a category can only be discussed in 
the context of a definite philosophical system, a concrete living 
philosophical doctrine. It is my intention to treat the problem 
in interest from the standpoint of Marxist philosophy and its 
specific categorial structure. 

In the basic question of philosophy focusing on the general, 
abstract contrariety and relationship of matter and consciousness 
(which are specified in different departments of philosophical 
knowledge), the categories of consciousness and the ideal ate 
viewed as synonymous, though their contents are not identical. 

The differences between them are only revealed while the 
materialist solution of the basic question of philosophy is being 
concretised and grounded. Like many other philosophical cate- 
close in Content, consciousness and the ideal cannot be 
eit epee, seeasion, The difference between them come 
tacks oe sie es coal of their content revealing # 

multidimensional domain sioeb logical functions in philosophy * 
of sense links, The affinity and eve? 


merging of their content i con’ 
z in on text giv wi 
difference in another context BIE: Way: toa ofve™ 
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‘The category of the ideal is logically a necessary predicate of 
consciousness”, though due to the equality of the extensions 
of these categorie “consciousness” may in turn become a predi- 
ate of the “ideal”, The definition which predicates the ideal of 
Consciousness has a particularly profound meaning in that it 
focuses attention on all those components of the category of 
consciousness which express its logical opposition to the cate- 
gory of matter and ranks them, as it were, on the same theoret- 
jcal_ plane. Owing to the predicate “ideal” the content of the 
category of consciousness gains a highly important dimension 
which forms the theoretical foundation for the description, har- 
monisation and comprehension of spiritual phenomena in man’s 
world with their unique properties, specific mode of existence, 
qualitative difference from objective reality and the necessary 
connection with it. The category of the ideal reflects, above all, 
the specific character of the necessary links between spiritual 
phenomena and objective reality which are essentially different 
from the links between material objects. 

It would not be wrong to say that the category of consciousness 
is richer and more complex than that of the ideal. The latter 
has fewer shades of meaning, as it mainly highlights the speci- 
ficity, uniqueness of the phenomena of consciousness providing 
a basis for counterposing them to objective reality. By contrast, 
the category of consciousness has a number of other aspects 
reflecting its affinity to or unity with material processes, Such 
a unity clearly shows up, for instance, in notion “conscious activ- 
ity” which also covers practical acts and well demonstrates 
the distinctions between the categories of consciousness and the 
ideal, the difference of their logical functions. Indeed, one can 
assert with good reason that practical deeds are conscious activ- 
ity, yet it will not be correct to say that practical activity is 
ideal. It is material activity. In this particular case there is no 
logical antithesis between the notions of consciousness and mate- 
rial activity which clearly reveals itself between the notions of 
material activity and the ideal. 

This alone shows that the category of the ideal is not a 
duplicate of the category of consciousness as it performs its 
Own specific logical functions and, as will be shown later, has 
its own world-view, theoretical and methodological values. The 
close affinity of these categories, their contiguity does not 
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2 . h category of dialectical , 
ange this basic fact. True, eac! mate, 
o ism reveals its content only through other categorie, 


es, by 
this cannot by any means be adduced as an argument in Upon 
of the view that a category predicable of another Category ¢ 
one of its aspects is completely absorbed by the later, t, 


; he 
ionship of the categories of consciousness aid the ideal j 
Soe pel due to the great affinity of these categories yet 
there is no ground to consider this relationship unique, Similar, 
ly, the close affinity of the categories of necessity and law dog, 
not mean that one of them should be eliminated. 

The category of the ideal is indispensable in all those philo. 
sophical contexts where consciousness, the spiritual is logically 
(in one and the same sense) counterposed to the material, Such 
is the context of the basic question of philosophy where the 
notion of consciousness coincides with the notion of the ideal, 
This logical antithesis represents the essence of the basic philo. 
sophical question and is the starting point of a growing system 
of philosophical knowledge. 

Marxist philosophy is a complex dynamic system, a living and 
developing doctrine. It is Subject to constant enrichment and 
change, and there are no hard and fast lines between its com 
ponent parts. The processes of internal differentiation and integ- 
ration attest to the emergence of new problems and reflect the 
results of their investigation, and this leads not only to local, bu! 
to very broad structural transformations inside the edifice o! 
Philosophical knowledge affecting the relationships between i! 
historically established departments, 

Such departments of Marxist Philosophy are dialectic 
ae materialism making an organic whole and {ort 
ing the bed-rock of Marxism-Lenini By en 


tific atheism, etc, The questions of their 


firmly established d ts the 
exis! Speak, . lepartmen| 

wails a of its * periphery of Philosophical A uieiet at 
and affiliation, rire departments. Lacking a definite sh 
Revertheless represents vital . 
Sophical knowledge, primer’ woSPHY Proper and non-phil 


jedge is of paramount importance for understanding the 
Ue ment of philosophy, its fruitful connection with life, as 
deve oP analysis of the content and functions of philosophi- 
wel a ores, the categories of the material and the ideal in- 
ve oerrhese questions will subsequently receive detailed con- 
clus nin the light of the problem of the ideal. 
set this stage we shall only stress that the relationship of the 
categories of the ideal and the material provides the concep- 
tual framework of the problems located, so to speak, both in the 
centre and on the fringes of philosophical knowledge, and that 
therefore the category of the ideal constitutes an indispensable 
component of the logical structure of any philosophical investi- 
gation irrespective of whether the investigator himself is aware 
of its presence in his reasoning. However, in contrast with some 
specific research where the category of the ideal is but implicit 
and need not necessarily come into the limelight, an investiga- 
tion into fundamental problems of philosophy and a large 
number of specific problems will hardly be successful unless 
tl category of the ideal is subjected to a special theoretical 
analysis, 

The content of this category only reveals itself vis-A-vis the 
category of the material wherefore we shall have to consider 
their relationship first, if only in very general terms. 


__, 2 The Material and the Ideal. 
The Initial Definition of the Category of the Ideal 


The contrariety of the categories of the material and the ideal 
Ee eposee their mutual positedness. The materialist solution 
a des basic question of philosophy consists in the acknowl- 
oe ae of matter, the material as primary, and consciousness, 
in eal, as secondary. The mutual positedness of these catego- 

reveals itself as their mutual differentiation which makes it 
atte not only to fix in thought the necessary links between 
e Mia also to avoid their confusion and establish the relati- 
The pendence of spiritual phenomena and their problems. 
he study of these problems calls for specific cognitive means 
argely determined by the methodological functions of the cate- 
Bory of the ideal (in its Marxist interpretation). 

So, the content of the category of the ideal can only surface 
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category of the material, Yet ; 


with the 4 
when it is compare first define the — between 
eC sop ; i 
order to do so We and “the material”. Are they just ifferery 


notions of sane and the same thing, or two eifieretit Catego, 
terms denoting and “the material” are eo Categories 
ies cad ‘as they may be, what are their specs, 
contiguous 
features? ‘ Jevant literature are far fy 
is ressed in rele’ A ees! 
The opinions rk me authors hold that “the materia} ;, 


i imous, : ’ ql 
neigh “matter? as both denote nothing else than objec. 
Xu 


ity 
om eee them as two different notions which cannot be 
identified. By “the material” in that case is understood every 
property of a material object.* Thus I. S. Narsky contends that 
“materiality and matter are not identical notions.’ In his 
opinion, the relationship between these categories is highly dia. 
lectical as it expresses the connection between matter and its 
Properties (ibid., pp. 63-65). Such a view ensues from Narsky’s 
general approach to the matter-consciousness antithesis called 
by him “antinomy-problem”, He writes: “Consciousness is mate- 
rial since it is a product of matter, yet it is also ideal, as it is 
very different from matt 
mined through relations| ip to this produ 


other words, an anti 
&s it is since it represen!s 
theoretical thought bound 
‘nother concrete sens: 


to subsist 
S Point of 


al 

«y *bitract, starts 

to override j a i 
nme or 


inacy 


been 
Materiality») | Presse, 
ratity") are differs that the terms “matter” 304 
180 to a a8 the latter «jg applicable 
€NOtes aly the Properties, except ©! 
©OnSscion > tis iy Fy tet 
Mess? a inherent 3, mat! 


‘Therefore the assertion that “the material is and is not matter” 
needs to be qualified. : - re 

In Narsky’s opinion, consciousness is material in the sense 
that the cause of its ideality, as well as the content reflected in 
it, is material by nature (ibid., pp. 69 and 70). ‘The general line 
of his thought is clear: he seeks to underscore the dependence 
of consciousness on matter, the reflective nature of the former. 
Yet he leaves open the question regarding the sense in which 
“the material ... is not matter”. This statement in fact amounts 
to an assertion that the material is not objective reality and, 
consequently, that the material is the ideal. How are we in that 
case to distinguish the material from the ideal? Even if we 
should say that “some material phenomena are ideal” (which 
binds us also to assert the opposite), we should hardly find 
grounds for demarcating the above indicated notions. Abstract 
identification of opposites results in a high degree of indetermi- 
nacy which, theoretically speaking, derives from the antithesis 
of possibility and reality and the conversion of the former into 
the latter: indeed, the ideal carries the possibility of the material, 
and vice versa. 

The ideal is necessarily connected with the material (matter), 
but it would hardly be correct to assert that the material is 
necessarily connected with the ideal. Already at this point we 
have a sharp logical distinction which is of crucial importance. 
The ideal is capable of turning into the material, and vice versa 
(for instance, in the acts of objectification and deobjectifica- 
tion). Yet it gives no reason for the abstract identification of 
these categories, as the ideal in one and the same sense and in 
ok bia the same respect cannot be simultaneously objective 
: Nor would we clarify the matter by distinguishing the mate- 
Fal from objective reality. We believe that there is no logically 
eee of distinguishing the terms “matter” and “the 
of phil = ; the conceptual framework of the basic question 
the siiding ye ot oe Very important that we never lose sight of 
ee _ Principle: ++ the sole ‘property’ of matter with 
Prope yee Philosophical materialism is bound up is the 
min ee eing an objective reality, of existing outside the 
peas a € notion of the material therefore covers every object, 

» every property, relationship, etc. existing objectively, i.e. 
» 
19 
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usness. Put another Way, thy 


of conscio 
r and make one and the 


outside and independent a oe 
material is synonymous ¥ 


same category: sypoint does not accord with the logical strve 
A different vie’ 


. A hy and clouds the catego 
i stion of philosop’ : i cal 
ture of the ae vay can only be retained - opposition H 
of matter as f consciousness (the ideal). We fully su scribe tg 
pai eat tee 'o define matter “as such, as som, 


“y's criticism of attempts t ; 
eS a share his view that “the concept of matter is 
subst 


i A ip of being to thinking,”* 
i outside the relationship of 2 . 
mmemnnreilst solution of the basic question of philosophy 
does not eliminate the logical contrariety of the categories of the 
material and the ideal. The ideal does not turn into the material 
just because it is necessarily connected with and determined by 
jt; if it does, it stops being the ideal. Therefore the assertion 
that the ideal is the material (even if it is qualified as a property 
of the material) can hardly be accepted as it tends to wash out 
the demarcation between these categories and creates an illu 
sion that matter or consciousness may have a purely ontological 
definition. 
sae be sure, the logical contrariety of the material and the 
aa and does not rule out their passing into 
takes rate mediating categories. The latter, once found, 
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of the relative character of the antithesis in question entails two 
important consequences. First, the categories of the material and 
the ideal preserve their world-view and methodological func- 
tions beyond the bounds of epistemological problems (we shall 
discuss this question later). Second, all thinkable logical relations 
of ‘the contrariety of these categories are encompassed by the 
dialectical unity of the absolute and the relative: in one con: 
crete respect such a contrariety may be absolute, in another, rela- 
tive. Yet in all cases the logical contrariety of the above-indi- 
cated categories obtains in one way or another thus attesting to 
their interconnection, If the material is objective reality, the 
ideal cannot be anything else but subjective reality. The defini- 
tion of the ideal as subjective reality is the starting point of our 
investigation and should remain invariable in all contexts where 
reference is made to the category of the ideal. If this requirement 
is not observed, the category of the ideal becomes meaningless. 
The classics of Marxism have strongly opposed any attempt 
to camouflage the logical contrariety of the categories of the 
material and the ideal, to confound the ideal and the material. 
Criticising I. Dietzgen, Lenin wrote : “That both thought and 
matter are ‘real’, i.e., exist, is true. But to say that thought is 
material is to make a false step, a step towards confusing mate- 
vialism and idealism. “That the conception of ‘matter’ must 
also include thoughts ... is a muddle, for if such an inclusion 
is made, the epistemological contrast between mind and matter, 
idealism and materialism ... loses all meaning” (ibid., p. 245). 
Thought is ideal, and not material; it only exists as subjective 
Teality, it cannot be separated from 
thing outside his consciousness, Accor 
independent of man, sensation indepei 
abstraction, an idealist artifice” (ibid., p. 227). 


Paes of human consciousness, the reflection of the material 
ras sa? mind: “The ideal is nothing else than the mate- 
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of thought.”? For the classics of Marxism the ideal does 
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The identification of the ideal with subjective reality is Pan 
ticularly manifest in Marx’s analysis of the role of consumption, 
in production processes: “Consumption creates the need for new 
production, and therefore the ideal, intrinsically actuating reason, 
for production, which is the Presupposition of production,» 
According to Marx, “Consumption posits the object of produc. 
tion ideally, as an internal image, a need, an urge and a pur. 


pose” (ibid.). 
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In order to avoid vagueness in the analysis of the problem 
jn interest, one ought to strictly adhere to the basic definition of 
the ideal as subjective reality and never lose sight of the logical 
contrariety of the categories of the ideal and the material. 


3, Natural-Scientific Aspects of the Problem of the Ideal. 
Types of Subjective Reality 


The question of the jurisdiction of natural science over the 
problem of the ideal deserves special consideration if only for 
the fact that a number of Soviet philosophers answer it in the 
negative. Moreover, a positive answer is sometimes declared in- 
compatible with the Marxist understanding of the ideal and 
qualified as “naturalism”. Carried to a logical conclusion, this 
view denies any relationship between natural science and the 
problem of consciousness in general.’* Such is one of the results 
of a narrow sociological approach to the mind-matter antithesis. 

By contrast with such extreme views some writers, for in- 
stance, L. A. Abramyan, contend that “the problem of conscious- 
ness clearly reveals a natural-scientific aspect, whereas the 
problem of the ideal is entirely free from it.”** Regrettably, the 
author fails to provide any convincing arguments in support of 
this conclusion. “The ideal,” he writes, “is a socially con- 
ditioned product of spiritual activity which has acquired the 
significance of a social phenomenon” (ibid.). So, the ideal lies 
beyond the limits of natural science for the simple reason that 
it is a purely social phenomenon. Now, human consciousness 
is also a purely social phenomenon, yet the author, somewhat 
at odds with elementary logic, does not exempt it from the 
laws of nature. 

Abramyan underscores that the ideal is “an aspect of con- 
Sclousness and cannot in any way be separated from it” (ibid.). 
This is an important statement amounting to an acknowledge- 
ment that the category of the ideal is a necessary predicate of 

Consciousness”, But it can mean only one thing: in all scienti- 
fic contexts the notion of consciousness should be inseparably 
linked, explicitly or implicitly, with that of the ideal, A resear- 

sf cannot reasonably probe into the problems of human con- 

Sclousness unless he regards it as subjective reality. 

Though Abramyan justly observes that the notions of con- 
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this problem a natural-scientific aspect, we evi ently mean tha 
the Marxist interpretation of the notion of Consciousness js 
based not only on social, but also on natural sciences. As is well 
known, Lenin attached top priority to the natural-scientific 
substantiation of the dialectical-materialist understanding of con. 
sciousness as a property of highly organised matter. He frequently 
adduced the natural scientific (not philosophical) proposition 
“consciousness is a function of the brain” as an important argu- 
ment against idealistic conceptions of consciousness. The asser- 
tion that “mind is not a function of the body” is, according to 
Lenin, idealism.7 Expounding his view, Lenin wrote: “.. .the 


The latest achievements in animal psychology, pershopiypors 
ogy, neurophysiology, neuropsychology, Lahey sapriet oer 
neurolinguistics, neurocybernetics, psychiatry and a number o! 
other fields in natural scientific research play an important part 
jn the enrichment and deepening of the philosophical problem 
of consciousness. A review of these achievements and an analysis 
of their impact on the investigation of philosophical problems 
might make a subject-matter of many monographs. For our pur- 
pose it will be sufficient to cite only a few examples. 

First of all we should like to point out great progress achieved 
by animal psychology and animal semeiology in the study of 
animal psyche."* The results of these investigations raise many 
new questions regarding the prerequisites for human conscious- 
ness and its qualitative specificity. At the same time they reveal 
extreme complexity of animal psyche, particularly the subjective 
reality of higher animals. There is no doubt that animals have 
their own, still largely closed to us, subjective reality, their own 
“internal world”, in some respects similar to ours. Yet not infre- 
quently we are content with oversimplified notions of their 


psyche. 
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this approach which leaves no room for an artificial divide 
between the philosophical understanding of the subjective j 
of the objective world on the one hand, and concrete scientific 
investigation into the nature of psychic reflection, on the other, 
Of course, this is only one of the aspects of the problem o/ 
the ideal. Theoretical generalisations in this field are logically 
compatible with the results of research into the problem of 
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character of cognitive processes and psychic activity of animals. 

However, these facts do not lend probability to the widespread 

jnjon about the primitiveness of the psyche of higher animals. 
oe extreme meagreness of our knowledge about their “inner 
dod” accounting for the tenacity of oversimplified models 
¥y animals psyche will evidently prevail till man develops effec- 
tive means of communication with animals based on respect 
for every living being and recognition of its ethical value. Com- 
paring human and animal psyches, the investigators have iden. 
tified their common features and, proceeding in a similar way, 
seek to establish what psychic properties animals do not 
possess. Yet we evidently do not know quite a number of im- 
portant psychic powers possessed by animals and not available 
to man. This is vouched for by numerous facts of animal be- 
haviour which we cannot explain in terms of known mechanisms 
(reflexes, instincts, etc.) and even by analogy with human 
abilities (for instance, a cat flown away from its home to a 
distance of 170 km immediately sets on the right course back 
home).** 

In our opinion, the attempt to treat psyche under the cat- 
egory of the ideal is not devoid of sense, as it highlights the 
genetic connection of human consciousness with animal psyche, 
the properties they have in common, and, which is more im- 
ee eee sare apg subjective reality. How- 
lela eas cera ae ae of the category of the ideal 
dilsasl ore ; tes and is not concordant with the tra- 

‘aning of this category. Therefore, recognising the 


existence of specific animal subjective reality we should restrict 
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Hs wee to social quality. As regards the subjective reality 
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terms to characterise the very essence of subjective reality which 
constitutes a specific informational process in a complex self. 
organising system. Incidentally, the notion of subjective reality 
is not identical with the notion of the psychic, as the latter 
includes both the acts of behaviour in general and a number 
of informational processes that take place beyond the threshold 
of states subjectively real for a given system, 

It is only natural that we seek to comprehend the nature 
of subjective reality in general by analogy with the general char- 
acteristics of human subjective reality or one of its components 
singled out with the help of common, psychological or philosophi- 
cal language. For instance, a sense image is a phenomenon of 
please reality. Making this statement, we can discard men- 
Ki ly all its specific features (concrete content, axiological 

‘aracteristics, authenticity, etc.), retaining only one of them— 
being an individual, act ally existi Serato 
subjectivel 2 actually existing (as the “current present”), 

'Y experienced process, 
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© types of subjective reali a8 
b ality, yet it 
ihe dist pede more. For one thing, we cannot discard 


human subjective reality and that of animals. However, a 
walitative distinction will not exclude invariance in a number 
of important characteristics (just as the two terrestrial types of 
subjective reality are invariant in some respects). Such invariance 
vevides in principle a basis for their mutwal understanding. 
e We may equally expect an important or even qualitative 
change of human subjective reality as a result of long evolution, 
or even the creation of artificial subjective reality through cy- 
pernetic engineering. The latter supposition logically ensues from 
the premises of the functional approach to the exposition of 
life and intellect. Modern cybernetic devices can excellently 
execute formal-logical operations and perform some other psychic 
functions, yet we have no grounds for assertions that they have 
a subjective reality of their own. However, in defiance of com- 
mon sense and conventional conceptual and axiological princi- 
ples one may put forward a good case for a theoretical possibility 
of subjective reality emerging through cybernetic engineering. 
Ihave discussed these questions at length elsewhere.** 

The multiplicity of the types of subjective reality is an impor- 
tant philosophical proposition as it broadens the traditional an- 
thropocentric world-view and underlies scientific research into 
the problem of distinctions between types of subjective reality. 
This research which is mainly dependent on natural-scientific 
methods and has extended of late to the study of general scien- 
tific approaches and conceptions concentrates on the psyche of 
animals,° the problems of artificial intelligence®* and on the 
search for extraterrestrial civilisations.2* One can well imagine 
the enormity of the impact of a scientifically attested contact 
eee intelligence on present-day philosophical 
ait denial of the natural-scientific aspect of the problem of 
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Another and potentially very important dimension of subjec- 
tive reality with its structural-dynamic specificity is added by 
research into the functional asymmetry of the brain and the 
separate activity of the cerebral hemispheres.?° The obtained 
results provide vast material for the philosophical analysis of such 
problems as the identity of personality, the nature of relation- 
ships between the self and not-self modalities in the structure 
pelea vials reality, the unity of the sensual and the rational, 

interconnection of language and thought, etc.* Directly 
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jdealist solutions to the problem in question. It remains in the 
focus of attention of those natural scientists who seek to under- 
‘Stand the relationship between the phenomena of consciousness 
and the activity of the brain. The questions they are concerned 
with have already been discussed by me in detail."* It was shown, 
in particular, that the investigation of the psychophysiological 
problem which pivots on the mind-brain antithesis is accompa- 
nied by a sharp ideological polemic between the exponents of 
materialism and dualism. The scope of research into the prob- 
lem, the progress made and the philosophical conclusions drawn 
have been outlined in a number of publications reflecting both 
the most significant achievements in this field over the past 
ten-fifteen years and the most difficult issues connected with 
the interpretation of consciousness as an ideal phenomenon, It 
is very characteristic that in treating the problems of mind’s 
creativity and free will the proponents of dualism usually adduce 
age-old arguments in support of the doctrine of psychophysiolo- 
gical parallelism." 

‘As might be expected, the champions of a one-sided sociolog- 
ised approach to consciousness rejecting the natural-scientific 
aspect of the problem of the ideal also dismiss as non-existent 
the psychophysical (and psychophysiological) problem.* Such an 
attitude is, of course, completely groundless and hardly needs 
any critical comment. 

Most of the attempts to investigate consciousness as a specific 
property of highly organised matter are notable for a very narrow 
analytic approach: the researcher concentrates on only one ele- 
ment, manifestation or general feature of consciousness (for in- 
stance, perception as a conscious act, the process of thinking, 
the state of wakefulness, various mental disorders, etc.). The 
researcher singles out some interpersonal invariant of a given 
feature or manifestation of the conscious process,* say, “man’s 
visual perception” or “man’s visual perception of certain geo- 
metric forms”, The result is usually a formalised functional 
description of the object of investigation in which the specific 
——_—_ 

* For instance, V. I. Tolstykh writes: “Subscribing to the theory 
advanced way back by Descartes and the Cartesians the contemporary 


‘eatural philosophers’ advocate the entirely false psychophysical prob- 
lem" 
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content of a conscious act is disregarded and its personal chara, 
teristics are left out of account. r 

The inadequacy and abstract nature of such “function-o,; . 
ed” investigations are only too obvious, yet they Constitute 
important step towards the understanding of Consciousness 
concrete wholeness (let alone their practical value in Medicine 
pedagogy, engineering psychology, etc.). . 

Recent years, however have been marked by rapid develo, 
ment of a new research strategy combining the basic Natural, 
scientific approach with the specific methods of Psychological 
psychiatric, linguistic and cybernetic analysis. The researcher 
attention has shifted to personality invariants of conscious acy, 
described now not only from the viewpoint of their formal-func. 
tional pattern, but also their conceptual content. The new strat. 
egy can be exemplified by the impressive achievements in deciph. 
ering the brain codes of psychic activity.*? They open up new 
vistas in the investigation of consciousness as a brain function, as 
a property of highly organised matter. Any characteristics of 
consciousness as subjective reality represent, in one way or 
another, the functional properties of the brain and are subject 
to study as such. The experience gained over the past few de- 
cades convincingly shows that the advance of scientific knowl 
edge in this specific field calls for further integration of natural 
and social sciences, There is no doubt that the general theory of 
scientific cognition will play an important ict i the int ike 
cation of this process. BESY ater tate 
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Jated into the language of natural science; this feature makes 
iv essentially diflerent from other basic categories of dialectical 
materialism, 

Such translition will only become possible if we provide 
mediating links now being developed at the general scientific 
level, The functions of these links can be assigned, for instance, 
to the category of information and a number of associated 
concepts which will provide a logical link between the categories 
of natural and social sciences and permit interpreting the cate- 
gory of the ideal in different terms according to the aspect of 
the ideal that becomes an object of scientific inquiry. This, in 
turn, will heighten the methodological role of the category of 
the ideal in the study of consciousness at special and general 
scientific levels, 


4. Disputes over the Problem of the Ideal 
in Marxist Literature 

Opinions of Soviet philosophers who have concerned them- 
selves with the problem of the ideal in recent years are widely 
divergent on a number of issues, ‘This is not to be wondered at, 
since Marxist-Leninist philosophy is a living creative theory 
which is inseparably linked with life and constantly en- 
riched and tested by practice. In the light of the latest achieve- 
ments of the natural and social sciences the problem of the 
ideal acquires new important aspects: within its classical concep- 
tual framework new theoretical questions arise requiring fresh 
creative research, 

The Marxist philosophers are unanimous in the solution of 
basic problems related to the nature of the ideal and in the crit- 
icism of idealist and dualist conceptions of the ideal. Yet along- 
side the consensus on matters of principle there are differences in 
the understanding of a number of specific questions pertaining 
to the content of the category of the ideal, to the evaluation of 
its logical links with other categories of dialectical and histori- 
cal materialism, its world-view and. methodological functions in 
the system of scientific knowledge, etc. These differences are 
Sometimes referable to the complexity of the many-sided prob- 
lem of the ideal: different authors approach it on different planes 
which have but loose theoretical connection with one another. 
In such cases disagreements are usually overstated or even non- 
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this particular sense, i.e. describe the ideal as a su jective image, 
the idea of an object, a cognitive reflection, etc, This is, for 
instance how P. V. Kopnin characterises the main specific fea. 
ture of the ideal: “The ideal is a reflection of reality in forms 
of man’s activity, his consciousness and will; it is not a kind of 
intelligible mental object, but a man’s ability to reproduce an 
object mentally, in his thoughts, aims, will, needs, and to manip- 
ulate images.” 
Emphasising the dependence of the ideal on the brain pro- 
cesses on the one hand, and material activity, on the other, 
sense image instrument. 
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¢ problem of the ideal: the organic connection of the ideal 
with the prain processes and with the social activity of man, 
‘These aspects should not be counterposed to one another. Spir- 
kin also points out that it is wrong to contrast the social-histor- 
ical and individual-psychological approaches to the problem of 
the ideal (ibid., p. 73). Like Korshunov, he comes out against the 
current opinion that consciousness is only ideal from the episte- 
mological standpoint and must be treated as material from the 
ontological angle since a different approach allegedly runs 
counter to the principle of the material unity of the world 
(ibid., pp. 66-67) . 

Of special interest is the approach of V. S. Tyukhtin who insists 
on the reflective, functional character of the ideal. He holds that 
the ideal is only linked with mental processes, human conscious- 
ness, and regards it as a specific property of highly organised 
material systems, as a function of the brain, According to Tyukh- 
tin, the problem of the ideal should be studied not only from the 
epistemological angle; the ideal “can and must be explained in 
terms of natural science on the basis of the interrelation between 
basic material factors ... as a special functional property of the 
lunity of these factors,’”4* 

For Tyukhtin the starting point in the analysis of the ideal 
ion opr of hing 
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causality expressing the activity o! 
(ibid.). : 

‘Thus the author makes out a case for the functional essency 
of all those phenomena which come under the head of subjectiv, 
reality, since the latter is conceived as the subject 8 image of a 
definite relationship, structure, content with the respective 
substrate eliminated, Such, or nearly such functional view of the 
ideal is shared by Korshunovy,"* Spirkin‘® and a number of other 
authors including myself. 

Pointing out that consciousness can and must be studied not 
only from the epistemological, but also ontological angles, 
Tyukhtin, however, is inclined to view research into the substrate 
of consciousness only in natural-scientific terms.*° This approach 
appears to us rather narrow, as the ontological aspect of the 
phenomena of consciousness cannot, in our opinion, be limited 
to the investigation of their relation to brain processes, let alone 
the technique of natural studies, since the ontological aspect 
includes also an inquiry into subjective reality as such (ie. its 
structure, dynamic properties, axiological orientation, internal 
self-organisation, etc.). Besides, investigation of the relationship 
between phenomena of subjective reality and their material 
eae necessarily presupposes going beyond the bounds of brain 
eh ata the sphere of social activity and intercourse 
reedecie OF oe inc tudes not only natural, but also social 
ripen pats x4 Gagne in some instances Bb cee 
aspect of consciousness (ibid, ear ate ey sas ait 
tendency towards the so-called boo. a Paina) 

The authors whose views have been outlined above un 
equivocally subscribe to the conception of the id jective 
reality and. seek to integrate both the natecthnecel and 
wide bined . ‘ - 
Sa eae ne to overcome a “one-dime” 
» The proponents of .a different approach which is also 1 
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in relevant literature recognise the basic definition of 

resent # subjective reality and also underscore the function- 
fie ideal as the ideal. At the same time they hold that the 
a} nature i aie ideal only characterises consciousness from the 
cal ee al standpoint and has no meaning in ontological 
istemolOBic the view that consciousness is ideal from 


epi support c ; 
te! eT cal perspective and material from the ontologic- 
the Epis” 


al LeAcie detailed exposition of this conception has been given 

ata Ponomarev** and Wie Ne Sagatovsky** whose views 
My supported by other philosophers.*° This standpoint often 
ate to as “two-aspect approach” has already been subjected 
mn to extensive critical analysis® and we shall limit ourselves 
here to just a few remarks. ; 

In our opinion, the so-called two-aspect interpretation of 
consciousness is based on a similar two-aspect interpretation of 
the concept of matter and this implies highly doubtful corol- 
aries. Such an approach is in fact traceable to the hypostatisa- 
tion of the notions of the ontological and the epistemological 
which seem to acquire independence from the categories of the 
material and the ideal, Actually, however, the notions of ontolo- 
sy and epistemology are essentially determined by the catego- 
ties of the material and the ideal, and not vice versa, The 
notion of the ontological implies existence: Yet existence as such 
has no definite sense without indication of the kind’ of reality 
that exists—objective or subjective. 

Rr iaaee when we say that objective reality exists (or that 
ait reality exists), we add nothing to the above-indicated 
herefore thee the attribute of existence is inherent in them. 
the notion ; definition of the category of consciousness through 
opposite a fe the ontological does not change its meaning to the 
With matter does not warrant consciousness being identified 

Te woul, (284 the ideal with the material). 
log te Not be correct to treat the ideal as a purely epistemo- 
Yet the eee The ideal is always a reflection of some object, 
Since the j on of this category is not limited to such reflection, 
the reality c+ |* also the reality of a conscious act and, moreover, 
Meant by a * Person’s inner world. This is precisely what is 
Peets of 4 a unity of the pistemological and ontological as- 

“Bory of the ideal. 


; thesis that consciousness is only jge, , 
ip ee eee and material in the ontological «," 
perc besides the excessive isolation of each of them, iy 
from the rigid restriction of the cognitive relationship ty the 
reflection of an external object. As a eesult, the reflect) 
of every conscious act is either disrega ted completely, o, a 
legated to a secondary plan. Not infrequently the Cognitive 1— 
lationship is viewed exclusively from the standpoint of veracity 
jie. in terms of the truth-falsity antithesis only, Such an 4, 
proach leaving out of account the axiological component a 
cognitive relationship is bound to oversimplify the problem 
the ideal. 

The proposition of the unity of the ontological and pis. 
temological aspects of philosophical knowledge rules out their 
excessive separation as incompatible with the monistic basis of 
the content of such fundamental philosophical categories a 
matter and consciousness, the material and the jdeal.* 
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the ideal. imental research into the nature of psychic 
tempts to substantiate the conception of 
chly organised matter, as a func- 
ws tend to place the categories 


zantation OF ON 
ee 2 and in its at aa 
phesomess as a property O! 1 
consciovs brain. Yet such vie 


Gon of te Wea! and the epistemological too wide apart which 
oe shout ‘a number of the 1 inconsistencies and con- 
we s. It is our opinion therefore, that the “ aspect 


wad aly holds out much promise. 
Tn contrast with the opinions outlined above our philosophi- 


jologi 

ol a Pre {deal which is characterised by special empha- 
fs on the socio-cultural aspect of the problem and persistent 
dregard of the possibility and warrantability of research into 
the relationship between the ideal and the activity of the brain. 
In this conception the ideal is construed as synonymous with 
universal and necessary forms of spiritual activity materialised 
in objective social phenomena—social relations, scales of values, 
linguistic structures, logic of thinking. 

This conception has a number of variations, 
the interpretation of the ideal in terms of activity and in explain- 
ing the mode of existence of what is called the ideal. However, 
depite various shades and some conceptual vagueness, we have 
here a definite theoretical platform uniting a number of authors, 
‘general trend in the interpretation of the category of the ideal 

\ is predominantly oriented on the problems of historical 
ent ethics, aesthetics, culturology. This conception of 
inEV bens found its most brilliant and consistent proponent 
i ite ee a distinguished Soviet philosopher who died 
fillen ar theory has a large following and this is precisely the 

why its critical analysis is so topical. 


particularly in 


% wet SPeeption oF the ideal 
the as a purely epistemolosi ) category, 
“Se i aes mt oena Lo te aapaed © npauel 


value. This article marked ap 
of the problem. I take this 
debt which T owe to Tlyen. 
ticle, as well as Tlyenkoy, 
jor role in my reflection 


from its 
: ot oe jnvestigation 
cknowledge the great 
kov’s works. The above indicated a 
subsequent publications played @ 


ject in interest. 
aie a lisse are known to have been expounded at length 
lyen! 


in his posthumous publication “The Problem of the Ideal”,» 
nad it is upon this work that we shall mainly focus our atten. 


jections coul 
important stage 
opportunity to a 


nese made a start from the problems that had been 
brought into the philosophical foreground by Plato. ‘The central 
among them was the question of the nature of universal ideas 
(mathematical axioms, logical categories, ethical imperatives, 
etc.) counterposed to fleeting sensuous images, individual states 
of the soul, “Whatever Plato’s subsequent explanation of the 
origin of these impersonal universal prototypes of all widely va- 
rying states of individual soul, he undoubtedly has good factual 
reason to include them in a special category, since they re- 
present universal standards of the culture which provides a 


dental: “it is senseles 
of, the ideal—Tr,) to purel: 
at a given moment” (No. 6, p 140) 
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category of the ideal, Tlyenkov never directly called 

terial. Such is the first theoretical discrepancy. It is 
ae to Ilyenkov’s rejection of subjective reality as the basic 

ae of the ideal and to his failure to clearly counterpose 
ane of the material and the ideal from the very 
ee of his discourse. To be sure, he made repeated referen- 
bo such counterposition, yet he never stated that the con- 
ae between the ideal and the material is the contrast between 
ie ideal and the objective reality. The ideal was promptly 
defined by him as “the universal form and the law of exist- 
ence and change of diverse empirically and sensuously given 
phenomena” (No. 6, p. 131). In this definition it cannot be 
clearly counterposed to the material as objective reality. As 
regards the elaboration that the ideal “only reveals itself and 
takes shape in historically established forms of spiritual culture, 
in socially meaningful forms of its expression” (ibid), it hardly 
adds anything to clarify the matter. 

Now, in differentiating between the ideal and the universal 
one cannot overlook the crucial fact that under the category 
of the universal come not only products of thinking, but also 
objective reality itself, which makes it necessary to distinguish 
between the material and the ideal in this respect too. Such a 
line of demarcation is clearly drawn by A. P. Sheptulin who 
Points out that “the categories of dialectics are ideal images 
reflecting and expressing in pure form universal properties and 
telationships, the universal forms of being existing in objective 
‘tality in organic unity with the individual and the particular”> 
However, the “established universal properties and ties are ex- 
Pressed not only in ideal images, but also through the means of 
tal eur created by people, as well as through the forms of their 
activity” (p, 411), rr 

Yenkov never stated explicitly in his works that the definition 
of the ideal as subjective reality is incorrect, yet actually he 
fealutely rejected it since in many instances he directly identi- 

fied the ideal with specific “objective reality” (No. 7, p. 157). 

cut Pinion, here lies yet another important theoretical incon- 


sistency in his conception of the ideal. Let us look at it more 
closely, 


llyenkov conceived the ideal mainly as objectified results of 
“man activity, thereby identifying the ideal with a specific class 
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jdeal’ is nothii * died) images of socio-} wim an culture, ie, the 

(objet, sf of socio-human activity which confront an j 
established way 


4 ‘i and will as specific ‘super, 
dividual with Ie aaite object comparable to mae 
ral’ objective rae ones space and for this very reason le 
reali ae hey (italies mine—D.D.) (No. 6, pp. 139.145" 
igs nitealy impossible to compare “objective reality”, jo, 
ever specific it may be, with “material reality because they are 
the same thing. When the ideal is called specific ( ‘suprana, 
tural”, social) objective reality, it is presented as a kind of the 
material. What is actually meant here is, of course, not the 
ideal, but a specific class of material objects—social Objective 
reality as distinct from purely natural reality (we shall discus 
this question later in more detail). 

It is in place here to cite an important passage from 
ows the mechanism of 
elevating the ideal to the rank of “specific objective reality”, He 


tes th knowledge “is, in relation to 
an individual, an external Socially gi: 


To be sure, this reality as 
since books and other means of 


we have an illusion f i i from individual consciot 

karuk, pp Asely th, neependent reality—according to Shir 

sa “the histor b: cheria Hegel. Actually, hov’ 
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“By the ideal,” he wrote, “materialism ought to understand 
that very peculiar and clearly recorded relationship between at 
least two material objects (things, processes, events, states) 
within which one material object retaining its identity represents 
another object or, more accurately, its universal nature, univer- 
sal form and law that remain invariant in all its alterations, 
its empirically obvious variations” (No. 6, p. 131). This defini- 
tion of the ideal appears to me too broad and abstract. It covers 
any functional, coded dependence, even if it is in no way con- 
nected with human culture and is a strictly objective phenome- 
non. For instance, when a cat is intently watching a mouse, the 
hervous impulses arising in its retina carry certain information 
to the brain on the given external object, the mouse; ue 
material process “retaining its identity represents anetie! 
dbiect”, The same is true of any conditioned reflex: a fas 
light or a ring represents, as it were food, pa sheet the 
We are none the wiser with the authors ia of the 
“universal nature”, “universal form”, “univen ON Tchai- 
object. Indeed, what “general law” is represented, Sy 
kovsky's Swan Lake adduced by the author a 
the ideal? Racal 
Yet it is precisely the relationship ote 
material object by another that was } Ter He rep 
basic distinguishing feature of the 10 relationship. ° omes 
Scored it in his analysis of the value, ah odity bec 
those cases when the natural form © 
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that the form of Value jg; 

eget suisse bodily form of the 
+e. quite distinct from the bodies, alienates it” (italigg nig 
aa represents, expresses, emo precisely this relationshn 
DD) (Now 7.2: pe oe the title of ideal in the Hegei 
representation which ape 7, p. 147). 
philosophical ee x take a closer look at Hyenkoy’s fre. 

Se ck that the value form is ideal, 
quently een sie Conk Marx quite intentionally 

Tlyenkov ee the formal sense imparted to it by Hegel, and 
ihe Se tiascteaete of the entire pre-Hegelian tradi. 
ana ieuer.. The meaning of the term ‘idear is the 
oe " Marg and Hegel” (ibid.). a accordance as the 
meaning attached to the word ‘ideal’ by Karl Marx, the form 


cisely for this, 


Usey 


is a ‘purely 
modity, like 
is ideal because it is absolutely 
bodily form, in which the commodity 
Chapter ‘Money, or the Circulation 
author refers to Karl Marx’s Capital 
the form of value is ideal, though it 
exists outside and indepen 


dent of man’s mind, in space, outside 


ie. in commodities themselves (here again 
the same reference—D.D.), Thi 


is use of the word may vely 
ed to the termin 


. them as so ts “thinkable’ 
SOmething « i stede mething only ‘thin 
P. 136), iii (italics mine—D.D.) (No. & 
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) and social objects constituting objective reality. The 

relationship is a relationship of representation, but it is 
yalue material. Yet the notion of value relation is an ideal 
dee a reflection in man’s head of a real objective rela- 
pe also represents something different from itself, namely, 
Las ain aspect of objective reality with which it should not 
& ted. The ideal is rather a peculiar kind of representa. 
hte representation in the form of thought, 
a of what it reflects. 

For this reason one can hardly accept the view that Marx 
and Hegel understood the ideal in the same way and, particu- 
larly, that the form of value according to Marx is ideal, Regret- 
tably, Ilyenkov did not cite the Passages from Marx’s Capital 
and Economic Manuscripts which he invoked in support of his 
opinion. The unbiased reading of these Passages. gives good 
reason to assert that Marx always understood the ideal as pheno- 
mena of subjective reality, and his view runs counter to the 
interpretation of the ideal as existing “in space, outside man’s 
head, in things, i.e. in commodities themselves”. 

Here is Marx’s statement in Capital referred to by Tlyenkov: 
The price or money-form of commodities is, like their form of 
value generally, a form quite distinct from their palpable bodily 
form; it is, therefore, a purely ideal or mental form” (italics 
mine —D.D.)** This statement served for Ilyenkov as the foun- 
dation of his constructs. Yet he passed in silence over the crucial 
fact that the circulation of commodities is necessarily mediated 
through relations between people and necessarily presupposes a 
Teflection of the value of commodities in the minds of those who 
Participate in these relations. The manufacturer and the consum- 
foro 800ds may not know the theory of value, but they a 

© out, more or less accurately, their value. This i 
‘eflection of value is an indispensable element of the process o! 
‘ommodity circulation, ion- 

Tiyenke, underscored the objective character of 1 
ship of Tepresentation of one commodity by another ig viewed it 

human aspect of this relationship. By contrast, ag “repre- 

& a unity of objective and subjective eT abe else than 

Sehtation” in the cited passage from Mare 7M deal is linked here 

uman representation”. The concept © oat by another, but 

Rot with the representation of one commodity 


of bialogic™ 


ie. a subjective 


jon” which is conceived as 

was tg an representation” Ww! 5 a me, 
ae the Taner: This becomes quite obvious from i 

le . 
subsequent passage not cited by Ilyenkov. - 
Karl Marx clearly stated not only the relations of Comma, 
ties, but also the relation between the value of a commodity an 
a a ; 

its reflection in the owner's mind. The value of a commog 
inherent in things themselves “is ideally made Ler ceptible 
their equality with gold, a relation that, so to say, exists Only jn 
their own heads, Their owner must, therefore, lend them hi, 
tongue, or hang a ticket on them... Since the expression of the 
value of commodities in gold is a merely ideal act, we may us 
for this Purpose imaginary or ideal money. Every trader knows, 
that he is far from having turned his goods into money, when he 
has expressed their value in a price or in imaginary money, 
and that it does not require the least bit of real gold, to esti. 
at ie that metal millions of Pounds’ worth of goods. When, 
Telore, Money serves as a measure of value, it is employed 
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Recall, for instance, his critica] remarks 
se ry on Heraclitus’s pronouncement: thus 
tat 


mel and all things tern into gold. “Gold, sa 


- Every word is a 
tiousness, I can 


1 e Proposing to present 
litical economy in the Hegelian manner in his second great 


opus.” These words appear to be fully applicable to our oppo- 
nent’s notions. 

Ilyenkov’s theory has rather a larg 
and psychological circles. Very similar are the views expounded, 
for instance, by A. N. Leontyey who speaks of the singling out 
of the “ideal aspect of objects” by 


y Which he means the objec- 
tified results of human activity.*° Hence the trend to regard the 


result as primary and the activity as secondary, and the convic- 
tion, groundless, in our opinion, that “objectified activity is 
richer and truer than preceding consciousness” (ibid. p. 129). 
V. V. Davydov interprets the objectification of an image “as 
its transformation into an objectively ideal property of the 
object”.* A question naturally arises: What is the difference 
between “an ideal property. of the object” and its material 
Properties? Is it that the former is a product of man’ 's acti- 
vity and the latter exists by nature? In that case the airplane 
wing Sweep is an ideal property as it is the designer's ipcies 
tified idea, the composition of the wing metal is alga ! i 
Property as the alloy is designed and calculated Feats 
etc. AS a result, the airplane turns out to be babe ‘ pee of 
tial properties except, perhaps, the properties of the 
‘ts components, visi ial 
sen hardly take seriously this sort of division of 
object's properties into material and ‘ideal. As cbjective quality, 
SRaY Material property of an object is its real, oblesi MD 
and if one speaks of a “ready-made” soci ion’, reflection in the 
Pective of the process of its “deobjectificat its properties with 
ind, there is no ‘reason for characterising 
the help of the category of the ideal. 
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vic mentioning te TE see gelatiog ond 
“he category of the ideal in its relation tot 
psychic. His frequently cited Statement: rund thy 
predominantly characterises an idea, an ima, 5 
are objectified in a word and included jn S 
d knowledge which is given to an a 
eality’ and thus acquire relay 
ay, as it were, from his mental ai, 


dividual as 2 
independence, 


ity. 
This passage, i 


ndicative as it is of an affinity of the views of 
Rubinstein and Ilyenkov, does not yet reveal fully the former’ 
stand, The word “predominantly” in the cited passage is a 
dently not accidental, as it somewhat “softens” the Se facina 
making it more flexible and allowing for a possibility of applyi 
the category of the ideal i ivi slid 
Balegoty to psychic activity as a process. | 
Rubinstein the result and the process are dialectical eteepeed 
as is evidenced from his understandin; f npetninee 
between the mental and the logical (and ‘ihe a seen 
tant aspect of the problem of the ideal! mare on id 
stein, thinkiog as @ mental le 1). According to Rubin- 
SMe ne 
and have a status of staat det sag lee peter ioe 
(ibid., pp. 48-49, 51-52 and othe: dards and social consciousness 
to ap alto evidenced — ate 
produce onie absolutisation of ae chee 
p. 47), Pedhor ew, from an individu: ape i.e. the divorce of the 
ones eit his radical set ns rp activity (ibid 
indissoluble come we’ BAture. of sychologism: Rubinste® 
as an individual (ib all p; Psychic phenomena”, 1 
:  Acee Ychic phenomena and ma 
a thant nding to Rubinstein, the ideal 
ats of it. It is preci Phenomena Psychic: “In relation 
pvehie hat Account this relation of j a 
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3 Fhe ‘ideal’ bei 
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Gre viewed ji PChiC pheno» = i standpoint of epis®” 
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peg Db Pectin, being ideal when th i 
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sdeal wich the activity of the brain and di 

‘aeal toa purely epistemological sélationahip tata the 
“sepresentativeness” of logical norms in individual coeciinn = 
in the psychic activity of the real individuals. ‘Though Ruka 
stein’s views on the problem of the ideal sometimes Teck ditty 
and consistency, his stand is essentially different from the ane 
ceptions of Ilyenkov, Leontyey and Davydov which have much 
in common. 

Ilyenkov opposed any attempts to interpret the category of 
the ideal with the help of universally recognised scientific notions 
(such as, for instance, the notion of information) and to estab- 
lish theoretical links between the ideal and the reflective activity 
of the brain. These attempts were declared “naturalistic”, “pseu- 
domaterialistic”, etc. In his opinion, “such subversion (this time 
physiological) in the field of science can yield no fruit...” 
{italics mine—D.D.) (No. 6, p. 129). This was Ilyenkov’s respon- 
se to my proposal to treat the mind-brain problem in terms of 
the information theory. I have already given a detailed critical 
analysis of his views®* and any further debate upon this matter 
is hardly necessary. 

However, there is just one point that needs clarification. If 
the ideal is “a characteristic of things” (see No. 7, p. 157) and 
not of consciousness, it is senseless to establish any connection 


"Siem ok he Seal” (8,7 157). On might think her 
visors some other human brain which is not “polished” and not 
sh 4 by labour"! Again, alter this utterance one is cer- 
tainly in the dark about the difference between “pseudomate- 
<liem” with its “subversion” in science and ‘truly scientific 
sl jalism”. Such mishaps are none too rare with Ilyenkov. 
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it is at this point that Ilyenkov’s interpretation of the problem 
of the ideal arouses our most resolute objections. I, it 
rules any autonomy a living creative individual assigning 
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Chapter 2. 
The Structure of Subjective Reality 


1, Subjective Reality as an Integral Multidimensional 
Dynamic Bipolar and Self-Organising Structure, 
The Unity of the “Self” and “Other” Modalities 
Investigation into the structure of s 

topical and simultaneously exceedingly 
regrettably, has not yet been subjected to a systematic analy 
in our philosophical literature. It is partly accounted for by the 
widespread belief that this problem is psychological rather thi 
philosophical. True, the 


Psychologists are directly concerne! 
with it—they carry out various empirical investigations and ty 
to provide corresponding theoretical explanations. Yet the deve: 
opment of a general theoretical approach to individual cov 
sciousness and, first and foremost, to the axiological-semanti 
Structure of subjective reality has always been regarded as § 
prerogative of Philosophy which indeed showed a considerable 
interest in this subject. However, it happened so that the researth 
was mainly carried out by representatives of idealistic trends 
particularly the Phenomenological and existentialist schoo! 
which were very active in the past few decades, Their vie’ 
must be subjected to a seri 

We shall now try t 


subjective Teality is a ve, 
complex problem whic 


aaa ‘0 outline a number of general and, i 
our opinion, essential features of 1 f subjectiv® 
reality without Dietena he structure o! 


the term “subjective real 
‘ole, but also any of its is ‘ 
case we usually speak © vt 
- - The wholeness of subject 

vearlly in its personal character by wii"! 
tegration of the internal diversity of subje* 


‘wy by a given unique Ego. Any individual phenomenon 
ive reality Des ality, be it thought, perception or even sensation 
as ediated to a certain extent by a concrete Ego and 


: its hallmark. 
bears, aS a liey is a historically concrete wholeness in a 
page of its socio-biographical trajectory. It is a constantly 
ae ing continuum in the sense that its “content” and vectors 
ppc ie. current images, thoughts, motives, volitional ine 
tentions, etc. are always in a state of flux. The central integrat- 
ing and activating force of this perpetual motion is our Ego.* All 
multitudinous phenomena of subjective reality occurring both 
simultaneously and consecutively are encompassed, organised and 
controlled, in one way or another, by our Ego which, in turn, is 
always permeated through, so to speak, with their content. It is 
only in a pathological state, in extreme conditions or under an ex- 
ternal influence on brain structures that the so-called psychic 
automatisms may develop—an emotional experience of the estran- 
gement of our Ego from certain components of subjective reality, 
their independence of the Ego and obtrusion upon it as something 
alien.** 

In the continuum of subjective reality the Ego is just one of 
the multitude of other phenomena, yet it is the beginning and the 
end of this reality in the sense that it participates in and par- 
takes of each of the phenomena thereby representing their inter- 
telation and, consequently, the uniqueness of a given subjective 
reality as a whole. 

Every interval of subjective reality includes a definite “content 
field” and the Self. The “content field” representing the phenom- 
ena of reality (within the given interval) is apparently exter- 
nal to the Self and opposed to it, yet at the same time the Self, 


eS 
,. © The most detailed and systematic exploration of the Ego problem 
in Soviet literature can be found in Kon’s book The Discovery of the 
Ego where the author has analysed and tied together its philosophical, 
‘ociological, psychological and psychiatric aspects.” 

“* Summing up the results of psychological investigations under the 
conditions of stereotaxic effect on the brain (with the help of micro- 
electrodes), Smirnov divides such phenomena into three Sroups: (1) 
sensory psychic automatisms (“ ", “odd” sensations) ; (2) emotio- 
nal psychic automatisms ( experiences of joy and 
fear); (8) experiences of “‘uncontrollability, spontaneity of current 
psychic processes, their independence of the Self”, 
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only in a pathological state, in extreme conditions or under an ex: 
temal influence on brain structures that the so-called psychic 
jutomatisms may develop—an emotional experience of the estran- 
gement of our Ego from certain components of subjective reality, 
their independence of the Ego and obtrusion upon it as something 
alien. ** 

In the continuum of subjective reality the Ego is just one of 
the multitude of other phenomena, yet it is the beginning and the 
end of this reality in the sense that it participates in and par- 
takes of each of the phenomena thereby representing their inter- 
relation and, consequently, the uniqueness of a given subjective 
reality as a whole. 

Every interval of subjective reality includes a definite “content 
field” and the Self. The “content field” representing the phenom- 
Py of reality (within the given interval) is apparently exter- 
"al to the Self and opposed to it, yet at the same time the Self, 
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‘olefe the author has analysed and tied together its philosophical, 
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s), Smirnov divides such phenomena into three groups: (1) 


"ory ' 
nal perce ne automatisms (“alien”, “odd” sensations); (2) emotio- 
utomatisms (“alien”, unmotivated experiences of joy and 
current 


fear) 
Pirie) Petiences of “uncontrollability, 
i, thely fadenied Vanna al stax Sole" 


=" 
ax it were, “shares” in this “content field” ich j 
aphere of activity, Depending on the concrete “conn! 
firld the creative possibilities of the Self may be reas of % 
limited, but they are always realised in jt 10 one o Ls! 
extent uttesting to the intentional and active nature 4 | 
acioun act | 

[rt i toke a simple example. Suppose, the “conten fy | 
of a given interval is dominated by the perception Of 2 nay 
nky or an acute toothache. In both cases the “ Gm) 
hy real objective factors and in this sense is independent of | 
Self, Yet 4 subjective image of the starry sky oF a toothad, 
always belongs to a concrete individual. It is J who tee be 
starry sky or suffer from a toothache, wherefore we 
necessity participates in the given “content’ , imparts mi 
dqualitieg HA thie ee that way, and manipulates it. Indeed, te 
vision of the starry sky an individual is having at the momes 
is largely determined by his general knowledge, interests, emote 


al state, € 


| 
tc. The same is true of the specilicty ef ee} 
toothache, though the manipulative capes OS 
Rat is normally limited here to a maximum degree. Neve . 
less, people react to pain differently and try to eer 
different ways. Some can force it to the periphery of oS 
‘ent ficld” replacing its nucleus by a different “content” ae 
ite also individuals who are capable of suppressing pain 

in such cases th i 


t 
a © manipulative possibilities of the Self are "7 
high 

Hence, the 


; Steet field” is indicative of the personal bare ' 
Of a given Self, it activity. Attempts to investigate the 
jective aspect of the relationship between the Self and eee 


ience of a 


id” reveal their di i 
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i + the specificity of the © 
ste tS aspects or characteristic features, DY 

! Doran ly oe) the “conten, field” (when the 

Ppraises and regulates itself i : 

Se a a 

* mibele Gialectic of intromubjective r2s5% 

lescribe inc}, i 6 

the sad lack of pene oP 


of scientific terminology (this latter circumstance 
ric expressions j 
| ros lyse individual aspects of ae 


the structure and 
anes : 
ee already pointed out that subjective reality as an 
baler © can only exist in a unique individual form 
inter not to say, of course, that it is invariant in Many respects 
be! be a mistake to think that the individu: 
pe would 


b t al and unique 
ie i the grasp of science. Science is capable of describ. 
ing, 


ing and predicting individual and unique phenom. 
the multitude of their invariants, as there js nothing 
absolutely individual and absolutely unique in the world. Sci- 
eoce in its advance focuses on ever more specific invariants repre- 
seating characteristic features of the individual. Manipulating 
them on the empirical and theoretical levels, a researcher can 
get a better insight into the specificity and genesis of a even 
individual phenomenon as a representative of a certain (no less 
unique) class of objects. The view of the individual as lying 
beyond the scope of scientific cognition is essentially non-dia- 
lectic and tends to mystify individuality. 
In principle, the exploration of subjective reality presupposes 
the solution of the same methodological problem that confronts 
s wsearcher studying, say, the growth of a birch or the behaviour 
of octopuses. The researcher must single out certain invariants 
{Gre irches and octopuses can only exist as inimitable unique 
organisms; but, for the matter of that, it is true at least of 
“bresentatives of animate nature and, perhaps, of all discrete 
Phenomena in general). Using the invariants aleedy sree 
and creating new ones, scientific thought moves from the abstr a 
‘0 the concrete. All'depends:on ‘the: validity ¢f wae es 
Gao the results achieved by using them. eed 
« Pi cieee very general characteristics and ies in view: 
Jective reality with a Lent modes and tentative divi- 
demonstrate the possibility of initial, sketchy 
structuralisation of this complex object. 


aa, ations are in a state of constant change te Crs, 
cotta in it and the resulting stability are mrond, it is multi 
“Rtinuous local and global alterations. 


6 in its orderliness, representin, ree 
mensional, i.e. Ae ear or qualities not reduéit |e ts: ee 
of many plage 5 > thee own organisational Principle, Po. 
naptlier = axiolonial dimension of the structure of Subjec, 
eee inseparable as it is from the active-volitiong 
“dimension”, cannot be reduced to it, and vice ve 
since each of them is a specific register of a single Organisation 
of subjective reality. Third, it is bipolar, i.e. its main links, intro, 
subjective relations determining the wholeness of subjective Tealj. 
ty are a unity of opposites. Fourth, it can be regarded as a self. 
organising structure, since its wholeness is maintained by inter. 
nal factors keeping local changes under control and not allowing 
them to destroy the wholeness, 

The above indicated general features are dialectically interre. 
lated and may serve as each other’s determinants, which means 
that the dynamism of the system is multidimensional, bipolar 
and represents the process of self-organisation, that the bipolarity 
is dynamic, multidimensional and Provides for the self-organisa. 
tion of the system, that the multidimensional nature of the 
system presupposes its dynamism and bipolarity, etc. Thus not 
every other one, but the structure 
‘ole becomes more concrete and 


: Content” of subjective 
“content” Tepresents simulta- 


inated by the “content” i o 
0 ae sd o's individual (ocak Ss Gene Oe Sa 
(wuen he thinks about them), or to Other beara traits, 
js drawn to some external object or when he as ee 
activity) - engrossed in 

‘Acontent can change its modality in another : ; P 
ac content belonging 1 the Selly i. reflecting the prc 
traits of a cognising individual, an agent or a patient ese 
ject’s image of the Self), becomes for him the object of : 
tion and assessment and, consequently, poses as Other eapind 
to be sure, in this case the modality of the Self does not di Mt; 
and it would not be correct to say that the given Semel oe 
contains the not-Self modality; bipolarity still . he 
Self changes its content. Conversely, the content ris Lee si 
Other (i. reflecting the personal traits of other individuals, 
external objects, processes) may turn into the Self modality, ; 
from Other to the Self, be assimilated by the given Self fa che 
acts of empathy, ascription of human characteristics to natural 
phenomena, in games, in the internalisation of another indivi- 
dual's experience, in taking on a new social role, etc. 

‘This fluidity is a manifestation of the multidimensional dyna- 
mism of the modalities of the Self and Other each of which is 
capable of passing into its opposite in a different dimension or 

by changing the modality sign of the “content” being 
experienced, Such mutual transformations create extremely broad 
pouibilities for the conscious reflection and projection of both 
objective and subjective reality, for the assimilation of social 
ie Faas and for creative activity. i en 
t is highly significant that continual mutual transitions 
Self and Otner modalities do not disturb the bipolar structure 
ot nibjectve reality and the unity of en ee any of 
actual intervals, Each modality can only © 
through the contrast with its counterpart and petetays 
other modality (e.g. from the Self to 
nother cakent Lor the former mo TF is always wbat 
cannot exiat without it, For this reason the OT Owner is 
contrasts and correlates with Other and, convent” 
what contrasts and correlates with the Self. | saableness of 
This interdependence (and, consequent'Ys 


the Self) has always been adduced as an 
of subjective idealistic conclusions a; 
They were usually based on the 
phenomenon of subjective reality 
consequently, the very first epister 
objective reality. This postulate, 
thought to sterile abstractions mir 
ture of subjective reality, 
reflection. Indeed, these v 
be reflexive and are absol 
sis: their content is 
able reality, 


4 argument jn a 
Ws and agnostic Specular: 
identification of Ont 


with teality in £eneral : 
mological Postulate elimina’ 
which confines Philo; ted 
roring nothing but the st 
deprives it of any Capacity for sip 
ery abstractions in that case C2tings 
utely immune from any critical analy. 
posited as the primary, sole and unquestion. 

‘That lands us in naive ontol 
tive reality is taken as the objec: 
lem of its authenticity is comp 
temological reflection is obviat 


Wwe cannot have reliable knowledge either of objective or of 
subjective reality, 


Consistent subjective idealism inevitably arrives at solipsism. 
his philosophical conception leading to absurdities can only 
be logically constructed on the basis of radical ontologism in 


which the Self (like its derivative Other) is posited as Being, 


known but not cognisable. Such a logical incongruity inherent 
in radical (or childishly naive) ontologism reveals itself in the 
Premises of any subjective idealist conception, 

The Self and Other modaliti 
subjective reality, yet they mirror both the outer world with ma? 
as objective reali 


carn t 
Preliminary, “blueprint” #ransf? 
ei on the ideal plane in the bh 
mind, i.e. in the sphere of subj, A 
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Te sructure of subjective Gali ees interval). ject or 
more arity when the main veals its specifici 
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4 tors ion of the 
(3) itself; (4) another "Self: (8 : iacapae| (2) its own San 
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“Them”, i ich the individual identi e social grou 
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“Absolute” cia agee and regards it as ae which the indi- 
aiferent individuals org earond and experien epeitey (1) ie 
world outlook, fr: lepends on the d differently by 
. peculiaritie: 7 
Rael lhe ood of mind and dispositi s of their 
orld as sposition. It m: 
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he sa salrsatsently lacking a ae see ae Nature; 
(the 8 a feeling of unity wii eptual form and 
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plete, ure, the above list of c : 
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Modality, z comprises the principal di a ality and, for 
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indicated relationships of the Self, it 1s necessary not only 
consider this relationship by itself, but also to characteriy. 
from the angles of all the others. For instance, we shal] not by 
able to understand the attitude of the Self to itself, jt, 
Ego (so familiar to each of us and so vitally important), 
we leave out of account the attitude of the Self to the Objective 
world, to its own body, to another Self, to “Us” and to “Them, 
It is precisely these relationships that constitute the main ayig, 
logical-semantic nodes of the content of our Self outside which 
it remains but a meagre abstraction. 

Each relationship taken in the context of the others reflect 
the whole structure of subjective reality. To illustrate this pro. 
position, we shall try to consider briefly the attitude of the Self 
to its own Ego. First, however, it is necessary to discuss at least 
two more bipolarities in the structure of subjective reality which 
are as crucial for its understanding as the unity of the Sel 
and Other modalities. 


2. The Unity of the Reflexive and the Nonreflexive, 
the Actual and the Dispositional 
in the Structure of Subjective Reality. 
Attitude of the Self to Its Own Ego 


The notions of the reflexive and the nonreflexive, the actual 
and the dispositional have already suggested themselves, if only 
implicitly, in the description of the dynamic relations of 
Self and Other modalities and their reciprocal determinations 
Yet these notions call for a special analysis which must gM 
a more profound insight into the multidimensional nature | 
bipolar relations in the structure of subjective reality: The unl 
of the reflexive and the nonreflexive on the one hand, and 
actual and the dispositional, on the other, represents sper 
aspects, special “dimensions” of this structure which show UP 
the dynamic relations of the Self and Other modalities 2" * 
the same time are actualised through one another. , 

The unity of reflexivity and nonreflexivity expresses the of” 
tional “dimension” of the dynamic structure of subjective reall 
Reflexivity is a conscious reflection (and, consequently, ™" 
less adequate knowledge and understanding) of the conte". 
a given phenomenon of subjective reality—an image, a0 # 
perience, an inner motive, a subjective symbol, etc. Reflex! 


6 


at the present moment even if it refers toa 

contrast, nonreflexivity bars, as it were, a vir 
cnt m conscious reflection (understanding) ig, af"®n 
ae that this content is present in the current interval of 
e fa reality and performs the informative-axiological oy 
able’ jonal-controlling function, or helps exercise thes: fi 
motival flexivity is also a characteristic of the Present fae 


tions. Nonrel ; 
rent) states though it may refer to the content that is already 


inthe past. mg 

Both reflexivity and nonreflexivity are equally immanent in 
the Self and Other modalities. Each of them is two-dimensional 
jin this respect, and includes reflexive and nonreflexive content 
or, better put, the reflexive and nonreflexive layers of a given 
content. The Self in its actual content and actual activity (in 
what is being actualised at the present moment) is always 
reflexive but partially and harbours a good deal of nonrefle- 
xive, spontaneous elements. In the current interval, at present, 
the Self never “surveys” and never “knows” itself completely, 
and not only because of the multidimensional character of its 
content which is too big for the sphere now being reflected, 
but also on account of its historicity, orientation on the future, 
creative potentiality and the possibility of “unpredictable” for- 
mations; the Self is not only what it is now, but also what it 
can become, and its potentialities are not inborn, but also histor- 
ical and fraught with new formations. 

Reflexivity is expressed in the act of self-reflection and in 
the oriented activity of the Self which constantly goes beyond 
the bounds of the nonreflexive.* Each new step of reflection 
is @ new layer of the nonreflexive, moreover, reflexivity 
a Pable of producing new varieties of the nonreflexive content 

‘€ new ideas and values shaped at the subsconscious level 


fat ‘ecial importance is the unity of self-reflection and scl- 
cording.” Ffom the psychological viewpoint this unity reptenns Fr 
Coniet sy l#ee¥s @ situation of creative task: “A person comes *N 
have hegith the established image of his Self—an image which nity 
itage nn, OTECt under the previous set of conditions. A revision of TH 
Teale gZ,PfO%E too much for him, but its modification, 9. or 
lution of gament of one’s Ego, is a crucial factor in the indwitts | 
Which joy tit life problems. Tt is the royal road of mental developme”™ 
of discgnils the individual to new life situations and creative experiem 
“sting his inadequacy under new sets of circumstances: 
Isls 
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¢ one becomes aware of them). In turn, the Present 

before a ts new objectives for reflexivity ang determ, Non, 
telly bi Uevlipriedl This dialectical unity feveane the 
forms in vtself in the integral dynamic Self-Other recip, ang 
ace “ths the source of new creative formations, tity 
ia ieee structures and levels of subjective reality Coing; 
x a respects with what is commonly known as the iia 
scious in the broad sense. This category includes not Only gy}, 
conscious, but also supraconscious (using Yaroshevsky’s term) 
formations, namely, unreflectable logical and axiological strug. 
tures which in effect determine the course of thinking Processes 
and the evaluation criteria. Very important is the part played by 
nonreflexive structures in the sphere of motivation and Psychig 
control in general. Hence, a closer look at certain mental phe. 
nomena rated as unconscious might give us a better understand. 
ing of such a dimension of the structure of subjective Teality a5 
the unity of the nonreflexive and the reflexive, and thereby 
deepen our insight into the nature of the ideal. TI 


his is not to 
say, of course, that every unconscious phenomenon can be in- 
cluded in the Category of the ideal: such an abstract statement 
would be incorrect, as it is based on a confusion of different 
categorial levels or, more Specifically, on the implicit identifica 
tion of the philosophical and Psychological notions of conscious 
ness. Besides, 


it may give one an impression that I propose 4 
concept of a nonreflexive subjecti 


@ reflexive one, and this at best wi 
reflexivity is not a kind of subje 
“dimension”, its structural-operati 
well as each 


reality derives 
and the dispositi —the two bas? 
existence as a ‘© dispositional—the 


be clearly identified and consider? 


ve my BORON Spirkin’s one Put another way, it is a definite 
which is given me and of which I am aware at the pre- 
ge: It is essentially dynamic not only in the he 
gent jt constantly changes as a whole and jn its eoitisteege 
at put also that it never Stops passing into future always 
maining “the present”. Described in terms of actuality, he 
ive reality is what is given a man here and now, but remains 
: a state of perpetual motion, changing and at the same time 
maintaining its continuum (interrupted only in deep sleep or 
jn a coma and terminated by death). Hence, actualised subjec- 
tive reality is the immediate present, irrespective of its concrete 
content which may represent the Present, the past and the 
future. 

Subjective reality is unthinkable in its specific quality outside 
and apart from the immediate present, yet it cannot be reduced 
to it, as it exists not only actually, but also dispositionally. This 
latter kind of existence represents all that remains outside the 
limits of the present, yet in one way or another contributes to 
the integrity, uniqueness, historical dynamism and other impor- 
‘ant aspects of the structure of subjective reality. It is always 
something much bigger than just the immediate present: an 
individual’s experience of injustice at a certain moment stems 
from deep-rooted convictions underlying his historically condi- 
tioned sense of right and wrong. The “content” of these convic- 
tions cannot be limited to their expression in the immediate 
Present, 

Now, the dispositional is the former actual and its historical 
‘sult, wherefore it determines the future actual. The content 
Tit immediate present conditioned to a degree by the estab- 
con, tspositional formations is only partly new. The saver 
sri Passes into the dispositional and builds ES oe 
Under a graditally and abruptly restructures the whole este 

® sudden impact of new ideas, mental illumination, ; 
Pages ; "tof values; the dispositional, in turn, ee! 
the digi, ‘he actual and shapes it. Such is, in gener: dons of 
“ubjective tl interrelation of these structural eres i: 

It wea gat a8 a whole and of each of its speci ap 
ive geld not be correct to identify the actual wit 


Xive 5 imme- 
late md the dispositi i lexive. Every imme 
diate moe dispositional with the nonrefi ais 


arts, 


he refle- 


nt is necessarily reflexive, yet not ¢ 


ae 


re always remains & Part OF 18 con; 
y manifest itself in the 
t which, however 


; thei 
not al its coon can onl tent 
«jis nonreflext 2 
which is 1 anottiét jmmediate presen! a 
in 3 exive layers and moments. For qi, 


unity of the reflexive ang the 
ii itional is alway ‘ 
“1 manner, the dispositional lways reflex 
aie eae one cannot help knowing somethin, 
ne’s convictions, aims, one’s past which determing 
terms of probability; yet at the present momen, 
dispositional are closed to 
areas and aspects of the 00, 
mth pe difficult to perceive that the processes of self : 
self-evaluation, self-transformation and self-perfection te 
antly with the problem of the dispositional, 
sly reflect, comprehend and purpose. 
al only actually and through the 


noment, 
4 have its own nonrefl 


again b a rs 
Apron the actual is always 

nonreflexiv 
a certain extent, 


to 
now about 0 


the present in 


tion, 
linked predomin: 
However, one can conscious 


fully change one’s disposition: 


actual. 
Usually the dispositional is described in psychological terms 


as experience, knowledge, skills and other personal characteris. 
tics (abilities, propensities, interests, traits, etc.). As a result, 
attention is focused on the relative stability of certain structural 
components of subjective reality, on the moments of invariance 
in the multiplicity of their actual manifestations. Such manifes- 
tations, however, are highly variable and constitute a source of 
new dispositional formations. Understandably, this historical 
proces this dialectic of the dispositional and the actual is con- 
ne within the dynamic system of the Self-Other modalities 
; ‘s : ee Sierslots be comprehended in this and no other con 
h t i . 
he ube pe std oe a more profound understanding of 
; alii . - 7 
Gres structure of subjective say apne aty eae 
0 5 
wwe may proceed to the consi 


tive attitude of the Self ac . ideration of the introsubject- 


Poses as Other, {irPositional content, In this relation the 
and self-development te object of self-reflection, self-regulation 
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shap 


if, Such is the process whe, 
ent of onesel f Where 

igh the 1 puilde up its own image, but continuo, 

Self not only it* In this process the Self internal, 


A i to soatlatl i 
os its attitude cally assimilating and transforming th 


ct tse 
social values PY PPC wn content and opens UP a possibily 
and thus change perfection—or degradation, if it increasingly 


retreats into Wie } 
losing the capact 


T 


is multidimensio1 
for itself through 


attit 
these 
form 
the 


its continual self- 


arrow confines of secondary and “false” alee, 
he i for effective assimilation of higher ones, 
nt of the Self in its attitude to ils own conten 
he conte nal, as it unfolds, historically explicates ‘tal 
all the above mentioned relationships (ths 
ude to the material world, to its own, body, etc,), In all 
¢ relationships the Self posits itself as its Other in the 
ns of “knowledge”, “assessment” and “action”; the unity of 
Self and Other modalities, as well as the measure of their 


contrariety, remains intact. The identity of a person is contin. 
gent on the preservation of this measure: however far the Self 
may go into its Other, it always returns and remains its own Self, 

If this measure is disturbed by pathological destruction of 


subj 


jective reality, the Self and Other modalities fall apart and 


become alienated, The “split personality” phenomenon assumes 
different forms broadly varying in degree and content. They 
range from individual “alien” fragments of one’s Other Self 


(al 


jen” sensations and images, “bizarre” visions as, for instance, 


in the so-called phenomenon of momentary horror when the 


size, 


arisi 


polar explorers, i 


cutire feld of vision suddenly fills with bright spots of equal 


or other psychic abnormalities of short duration mentioned 


above) or transient states of derealisation and depersonalisation 


eee ie , 
& im extreme situations (for instance, with cosmonauts, 


» speleologists, etc.) to a total “split”, In the 
If acquires autonomy, becomes alien- 


dently of the Self (whieh a as it were, alongside and indepen 


—. 
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characteristic of the schizophrenic 


For & more detailed description of 
Ego, Chapter 3, 
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: istortion of the structure of immed; 
for a conside! sep #8 dimensions. liate Pre, 
sent ee ve reflexivity range of the content of the 
ies snodalities abruptly narrows and —_ alternating a, 
lations become inhibited or cease altoget er (therefore a 
takes for granted what he sees or does in a dream), J, a tan 
of deep hypnosis the content of the Self and Other ™odalitin 
shrinks to the limits set by the hypnotist who also defines 
limits of the reflexivity of this content, usually extremely Narrow. 
all the rest is completely nonreflexive. The overwhelming mais’ 
ity of dispositional structures are “fenced off”, as it Were, from 
the immediate present; the content of the Self may be reduced 
to the level of its Other Self (as, for instance, in the case of 4 
hypnotic who received a suggestion that he was a great painter 
and began to bear himself accordingly, i.e. in compliance with 
his other Self’s idea of a “great painter”, a person of exalted 
position'*). 

Of special interest are the structural features of the “imme. 
diate present” in those intervals of subjective reality which may 
be called supervalent states (e.g. the peak of inspiration crown. 
ing an act of creation, etc.). Recall Goethe’s: “Stop, moment! 
You are so fair.” Such states, in contrast with everyday, often 
drab consciousness constitute crucial milestones in the history of 
ing, as it were, all our life, pre 

ving us the sense of its unity despite 
i ‘aps (we do not mention here negative 
existential significance), 

All these 


; and generally by their er 
a ™pon some of them, reproducibility, etc. We shall 
€ immediate resen o 
typical variants of areca - scene state reveals 1’ 
J. orn the Self modality owing torent ct 
* modality—complete obsession by a defn 


sect (which may be my Other Self), coy op. . 
ote oak of creative activity) ling (lor a 
bas not completely disappeared, it clings to the Mf modali 


* ity 
ive field and, though reduced ee Periphery of the 
goed and saturated on the nonreffexive ang qi Uh is ener. 


men adn oh 
2. Reduction of Other modality owing to 1 

ation of the reflexive field by the content of teed saccr, 
4 it of Other (in some states of extreme lation, * x 
the peak of sexual excitement, etc.). Here, too, one aia in 
of a complete disappearance of the Other modality, it can be 
traced on the borderline of the reflexive and the nonreflexive, 
the actual and the dispositional, and is extremely rich and 
meaningful beyond this line. Retrospectively, this state is identi- 
fied with the exceptional existential fullness of the content of the 
Other modality. 

3. Reduction of both modalities to the extent of their com- 
plete fusion, disappearance of any appreciable demarcation 
between them in the given immediate present (the experience 
is émilar So: what yes! have. in the ‘so-called vise of tee 
fulness, yet it lacks the quality of being supervalent). 
most striking examples of this state are described by the adepis 
in oriental meditation practices (Yoga, Buddhist Zen, and others). 
It is worth noting in this context that their experience despite 
itu religious background deserves a serious scientific investige 
fin as a fact of subjective reality, as a speci superalet 
Sate which is deliberately called forth by approp 
niques; incidentally, mental states of this kind are not OO tS 
the sphere of meditation proper and figure prom! 

‘mslance, in some aesthetic experiences. jc and hedo- 

.* This of states includes not only re! “capacity for 
te seers eng re purposive, impulse—4 

concentration of ai! mental powsr — 
Roary me cher wrote about bit ; 
" This s iis at Ty! . 


iy, 

Pm lost in the abyss my soul Ut, port . 

With nothing outside to brace ™E eS eee experienc 
Similar states are described by investigators Pry deprive 

% themerlves with LSD under the condisiont 


ch 


iry into these states fr, 
appears to be highly topic, 
t ttaches to the ments, 
. s nadhi” and achieved by 
as “absolute 5" ordinary peace of mind”, “pure 
i freeing the ji 
i experience” in the ee se dh =i ne 
existence”, “pure exP nee Fe objective ent and, mm 
diate present from any SPf pees oi aight Herdlael - 


phenomenole 


matter, from am a 
the Self or Other modality. sess; we have spt ice, 


tir : 
vot it js not absolute emp! ww the existence of 
Yet it is n content reflecting someho pee the 
Rey i ea and man, je. objective an subjective Teality, 
external wor! J 


‘ ut that in true samadhi the 
Zen practitioners usualy Pom y that the Self, as they put it, 
Ue ah ES font ce aie but awake inside”. Hence, this state 
reveals both modalities, but only on the borderline of the ref 
xive and nonreflexive, the actual and the dispositional. In retros- 
pect this experience stands out as a period of lucidity. 

‘All the three variants of the above indicated structural trans. 
formations represent the so-called arrested-present phenomenon 
with slight modifications in each case. Its essence, however, 
consists in that a given immediate present comes, so to speak, 
to a hault, freezes and loses its time dimension.* In ordinary 
apis consciousness the present continuously flows away and 

's no more” at each given moment, so that the awareness of 


our existence rests 0; th 
the: condidons of ie past and the future. However, under 


it is “il there” above-indicated structural transformations 
unique quality of ae this is Perhaps what accounts for the 

ais and tani Supervalent state, the feeling of comple 
val of the immediate ance of one’s existence in the given inter 
own Self j Present, i.e the individual’s recovery of his 


in which th, 
beets’ le E; i : 
ai aca go attains, as it were, the sought-[or 


catity with itself 


wana =e ‘alls for a speci 
Ntifc discinyr “Pon fo, “MPrehe, + °C" Accumulated in 
icintineg lor Seneralsations Philosophical analysis 

¥ Tepresentatives of Te 


a 
jared 


‘a highly. significant that the Person’s attj 

sett always displays to @ greater or lesser ext, 
jonal structure of his subjective Teality, 
such kind of relations, unfolding actualy 

that tionally reflect first and foremost a?” 


tude to his own 
ent the multidi. 
er this means 
nd being sf 

, semost the existing catipe: 
of social relations, because the attitude of the Self to its Th : 

s itself through its attitude to other Selves, to Us ear 
Them. Put another way, Thou (my second Self) scent 
refets the general human, class, national and group denny 
nations of a given unique Self, personalises in each Particular 
case the values of a given society, given culture, and Tepresents 
different social roles (and not only those actually played by the 
person, but also imaginary Ones, those the person “tries on”), 

In his very illuminating work The Discovery of the Ego 
I. S. Kon has justly observed that the human Ego is a unity 
in plurality. This plurality reveals itself in actuality and is indeed 
represented dispositionally as a Plurality of a person’s relations 
with his own Self; they are realised, first and foremost, in in- 
variant socio-cultural forms which make the axiological-concep- 
tual framework of subjective reality and, consequently, of the 
Self. Kon’s book offers an expert analysis of this very important 
structural dimension of subjective reality.* 

Alongside the socio-cultural standards the individual's actual- 
ied relation with his own Self reveals also the personal-existen- 
tial aspect, since the content of his second Self carries not only 
4 definite socio-cultural invariant, but also something absolute- 
¥y distinct as the current awareness of the specific features of 

is individual existence. The socio-normative and personal-exis- 
‘ential are fused here into one. More precisely, the Self unfold- 
ing through (and therefore in) a multitude of its Other Selves 

ides a means for the socio-normative to manifest itself in 
the form of the personal-existential where it can vary within ka 
= limits and mutate, so to speak, towards ST ak 
“Yas the case may be; here lies the source of new ; 

* It is also worth mentioning in this context the outstanding ethno 
Faphic work of Vi hho has studied the rites of African tribe 
Naeby ot Of Victor Turner wl = t clarity the specil 

‘on, fia investigations have revealed with utmost jts development.” 
OF gremnative structure of individual consciousness in its Core Tie 

at interest is also the historical dialectic of the 


jals of Corne- 
‘ G.S. Knabe on the mater 
"8 Tacitus’ nal disclosed by 
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conceptual formations WHER MNAY! CURRAN  enciie, ae 
normative the personal-existential necessarily shows UP in 

In eae form in view of the tremendous f 
el standards, values and concepts over every ind 
ce they mould the content and determine the orients, 
oa of basic manifestations of a given Self in the Capacity oy 
its other Selves, i.e. the value standards, needs, desires, hope, 
interests, aims and ideals of a person, This Power, however, i 
not absolute, since man is an active and self-conscious being 
capable of cognising social reality and his own Self, choosing 
values of his own free will and reappraising them, Here we 
have profound dialectical interrelation between the socio-norma. 
tive and the personal-existential which can only be understood 
in the context of the analysis of social activity and interdepen. 
dence of social and individual consciousness, Some aspects of 
this problem will be discussed later in chapters 7 and 8. 


It is in place to mention here yet another important aspect of 
the individual’ 


s relation to his own Self which is indicative of 
the dynamics of the value structure of subjective reality as a 
whole. Each of my Other Selves is a personalised value, an axio- 
logical content of my Ego representing what I posit as good ot 
bad, kind, just or otherwise, etc. It is what I should like to 
Possess, attain, etc. (not infrequenth what others possess or po 
sessed, attained, etc.). ‘The persis of my Other Self is 


fe variety of axiologi ientations of 
the Self which cath Y of axiological value orientat 


Cr Of the 


former ma be i cated cose 
so that the hi, an eas imaged as a trun 

‘ gher the rank e val yumbet. 
The i a ues, the fewer their number, 


Same levels within this “con 


i confining Ourselves here to a pure 
a ‘ sa) eanisation of yal i ide 
ia as ieee," aes eng ile 
a 2 given Self. At thi ee 
concerned with an outline of the General ater or this dynasy 
organisation, but the next step, of coune, wal te the establish 
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{ the social scale and criteria of reall 
oa the supreme, dominating axiological 
indeed, 


ind ¥ fopmast values 
( jndividual may be towards the vilest, 
iven 


onentation of a 


basest or even com. 
ely worthless goals). This, however, falls Outside th ae 


immediate task—to trace out the main trends i; 
i distortion of the structure of axiological orientations of the 
self which are not only fixed dispositionally but also manifested 

actually in the plurality of the individual’s Other Selves, 
Normally, the upper level of the “cone” is relatively stable; 
the lower the level, the more dynamic and mutable the specific 
content of values. As the number of lower-level values sharply 
increases and they tend to spread beyond reasonable limits, the 
top of the cone caves in, as it were, and the hierarchical struc- 
ture gets deformed; as a result, the higher axiological intentions 
degrade so that their control over lower-order intentions slackens 
or even becomes completely ineffective and the dynamic unity 
of the self-centring and self-decentring tendencies disintegrates, 
ntum bringing about the so- 


plet Ne scope of 


nm the change 


intentions, whereby it differs from the pathologically 
decentred Ego. 

The opposite extreme is the supercentred Self characterised 
\y a rigid hierarchical structure ef axiological intentions, This 
Stucture which may be likened to a nontruncated cone is notable 
fo an ceedingly low degree of dynamism: the natural tenden- 
a: tring is very weak or not traceable at all, whereas 

higher intentions are not infrequently reduced to a single 


. ‘nstance in Lermontov’s romantic image of his hero 


for ji 
ovice; 


His mind was chained to one obsession, 
7 His one and single flaming passion. 
tion wing Nn concrete circumstances, the objects of such a ae 
: Mort be very different ranging from lofty social id 
Pala ienottinious ends, such as greed of gain, lust for power, 
The high of base instincts, ete, ; bak 
“st intention of the supercentred Self is determin 
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supervaluable idea (this te, 

hy the content of eres 3 “ sacpiyahilogy to 
mon in paler, ae an artist, scientist, political figure, etc) 
Sonn aE Self which may comfortably posit anythin, 
Walks as Self in view of its conformance to the environment 
ci eae for indiscriminate absorption of externa, impacys 
fe aupeiceiired Self actually posits as its other Self only What 
conforms to the content of its supervaluable idea and is in this 
sense purpose-oriented and notably rigid (this quality becomes 
particularly manifest in the case of a pathologically Supercentreg 
Ego when the supervaluable idea acquires a delirious characte; 
and, yielding to no corrective action, seizes upon any chance 
content and gains undivided sway over the individual's tind 
and behaviour), 

Between the two extremes 
mediate states,2? which must 
assessing various developmer 
tive reality, 


denote th 


cutlined above rank a host of inter. 
t be duly taken into account when 
nts in the value structure of subjec- 


3. Analytical Structure Parameters of Subjective Reality 


We have so far been considering the structure of subjective 
reality as an integrated dynamic system. Yet the category of the 


ideal is also used, as has been Pointed out earlier, in respect of 
any separate phenomenon Of subjective reality, i.e, analytically. 
A number of philosopl 


u hical problems can be investigated without 
turning to the system of whole, and in the 


peality at large and we have in licitl : 

: referred to them earlier 

in the text, At this stage, however, ciel Ge 

@ more regular and systematic basis, 
In my view, 


airy. However, they sa be viewed AS a unitary whole, since 
analytical description of individual Psychic phenomena ean. 
fot be adequate unless proper account is taken of all of them, 
Let us now consider each of the indicated Parameters sep. 
wae content parameter characterises 
of subjective reality as @ reflection of something in conscious. 
ness, 80 its definite reflection is the content of the phenomenon 
in question, There can be no phenomena of subjective reality 
without content. It is immaterial if the content is an adequate 
reflection and if it represents objective or subjective reality, 
‘These statements need some clarification lest they sound trivial 
and commonplace, The thing is that the content parameter is 
a unity of the epistemological and Ontological aspects and this 
unity has two dimensions: first, a given content is a reflection 
of certain reality (epistemological aspect), yet it represents not 
itself but this reality (ontological aspect). Second, this content 
exists as subjective reality (ontological aspect) and is reflected 
4s such—namely, as a phenomenon of subjective reality with its 
definite content (epistemological aspect). I have already touched 
on this question earlier and now want to underscore the bidi- 
mensional character not only of the content parameter, but also 
of all other parameters, 


The two last determinations are crucial for the concept of 
the structure of subjective reality, as they focus philosophical 
thought on the dynamics of the emergence and existence of a 
Sven content (or, better put, the content of a given phenome- 
tan °f Subjective reality), as well as on the methods of its reflec- 
Hon: and description, Regrettably, these questions have so far 
Teceived but little attention in Soviet literature. : 
“nce, the study of the content parameter, ie, the analysis 
Of & definite content of a given phenomenon of subjective aval 
ponuPPOses its reflection and description. As has alseady ee 
Noted, these two Processes must not be identified, since the Naas 
punto" of a certain content cannot be attempted silapiagiee 
SB, whereas its reflection is possible at a pre-language et 
fran? COMtent can take shape and actualise oO ae a 
a mework of the immediate present. For instance, several times 
es in a Zoo for the first time and watched ae each of my 
“came into my field of vision. The content 


every phenomenon 


9 


ns of one and the same object may be very 


rceptior z di 
pereepti Nicss calicak SOLO ERS then creeping awa, Creng 


irst | saw 4 
ilerent perceptions of a given object are reworked 7 ote), 
corresponding invariant of its sense image. The content ofa 
invariant includes the averaged, as it were, content of a Humbe, 
of perceptions and the results of active categorisation (investig,. 
tions show that every perception is categorised, moreover, 
categorial sets, the available knowledge and convictions exer, A 
crucial influence on the content of a primary perception, not b 
speak of the invariant of many perceptions of one and the san, 
object). 

I have given this simple example to show that even in sup 
cases the description of the content of phenomena of subjective 
reality is no simple matter. It becomes much more complex jp 
the case of an unexpected original idea (even if it is original to 
me only), or of the content of an artistic image, or, for that 
matter, of the feeling of dissatisfaction with what I have jus 
written, Nevertheless, every phenomenon of subjective reality 
singled out in one way or another has a definite content which 
is in principle open to description, though its adequate descrip. 
tion not infrequently entails considerable difficulties. 

In a first approximation we can distinguish three stages in a 
description of this kind: first, primary symbolism in the internal 
speech and an attempt to express a new emerging content in 
the given immediate present with the help of images; second, 
the formation of a personal invariant of this content, i 
verbal expression of this content for one’s own needs permitting 
its subsequent identification in one’s mind as something familiar, 
well known and different from other contents. That means that 


: the given content has already acquired a definite dispositional 
status, 


personal invariant is Re it 
tends to overstep the latency confined to inner speech though 


tly, the shaping of the Personal invariant 

Se dee the intersubjectivity of given 

not yet edability to another person, Such intersu 

jes is as at the third stage, the 

js only es invariant. Here autocommuni 

eal communication and the co; 
of exile! 


istic form of external expression 
li 


aS such 
content, 
bjectivity 
formation of the in, 
cation rises to 


8 one of the basic 
Pecific cognitive tasks, 
pment of methods and 
crete content, and empha- 
sises the need for inquiry into the dialectic of the subjective and 
the intersubjective.* 

2, The form parameter char; 


‘acterises every Phenomenon of 
terms of the internal organi 


le term “law” 
forms of the exist 
‘ubjective real 
Motion of th 
lution 23 
Ontent of 
Motion and 


alee a f 
lity, Just as Engels distinguished the “forms o! 
©. 


the various forms of judgement ar a 
One can distinguish the main forms ee a na 
Subjective reality and providing a framew. 
transformation, 


extent in 
"se forms are reflected to a greater or lesser 
n | 


Y ies-old €x- 
‘“nguage which accumulates man’s centuri 


. rerequisite 
es The understanding of this dialectic is an seaporient Dee pg 
indghy MUL critichy of the thesis that it is imposible to that 
vale into another Person's mind. For instance, Sartre the unknowabil- 
itor tbiecivity ie nknowable"" ‘This thesis auerting the unknowsb 
cone 2%” and another person's inner world in fact 

“sive ability omen Pe general. 

Say 


perience of self-cognition. However, their adequate descrip 
and classification, let alone theoretical systematisation, ‘oven 
considerable difficulties. The scientific description of these fog 
mainly undertaken in psychological studies falls Within the hh 
guistic tradition of formal categorisation which ig richly repre, 
sented in fiction. 4 - 

Indeed, psychology distinguishes emotions, Sensations, im 
ceptions, representations, notions, wishes, Intentions, imaging, 
tion, fantasy, dream, various forms of aesthetic and 


. ethical ey. 
periences; much less frequently it concerns itself in 


hope, faith, 
love and other complex forms. Yet even comparatively simple 


forms, such as emotion or perception are classified into a multi. 
tude of types and subtypes. Joy, sorrow, wrath, fear, SUrprise, 


displeasure and other em are also 


jotions of a similar nature 
forms, each being capable of shaping and expressing different 
specific contents, 


‘arameter as one of the necessary deter 
e reality turns the researcher's attentio! 


, but also with o 
tives of other trends. 


3. The verity parameter ch 


ALACtErises, ever 
lesipeds: he side 

jective reality on 1 

subjec 


'¥ Phenomenon of 
J s of the adequacy of the reflection 
f the corresponding object, This reflection may 

fake, right oF wrong; it may be auf 
alse, 


quate 
r or lesser extent, in one or another 
greater oF 


Sometimes 
we may even have difficulty in determining the gamete 
quacy or inadequacy of some reflection, in which case we Speak 
of its indeterminacy, Yet even here we do Not overstep the 
limits of veracity, Though an individual is often a Poor judge 
of his own thoughts or immediate subjective experiences {rors 
the standpoint of their truth or accur, 


‘acy, they are actually never 
devoid of this parameter being to some extent and in some 
respects true, right, adequate, or otherwise. 


Subjective reality contains a fundamental orientation on 
truth and rightness which functions dispositionally and, as : 
tule, nonreflexively. In other words, we are Permanently “tune 
in”, as it were, to obtain the adequate knowledge of what stim- 

‘ i iti tivity. The effectiveness of 
ulates our interest and cognitive activity, eff 285 0 

i jon” i: ‘ith certain inner criteria 
this “truth orientation” is correlated with ae ee 
of truth, correctness which represent a i — mE 

i imi inci s, ne 7 » 
perience, the assimilated principles, rule: i) sak ey Se 
as a number of other values which do not easily 
to an explicit description. ee er 

The upshot of such a correlation is be aes fs tbe edna, 
a feeling of authenticity, veracity, a falsity, etc, with a large 
subjective uncertainty, a feeling o beet snclbpaitg awbiel 
Variety of shades, These internal san aad ap coerect?” andl 
are far from being perfect screen and pi experience, but also 
“true” not only the real achievements of our 

8. mit 
“erly false and patently absurd notion cy of our experience 
i ity and adequacy of « jective 

The question of the veracity imits of a given subje ‘ 
i resolved, of course, outside the limi here of interperson 

i rita dp in the sphe it necessary 

effected in feel it n 
"eality—verification is ettec ractice. Yet we fe nd episte- 
lunication, social activity, p) h sychological al sn 
for a thorough psycho mechanisms 
underscore the need for jective sanctioning f asimilation 
gical investigation of subje ff the process of assim’ att 
ing of the Pp! ideas 

St to get a better undleritaniiog ot Even true ite 
of new content in our cognitive ‘och in the history ity and 
theories known to have made an ep’ ven subjective 
firs surfaced as a phenomenon of @ gi 
o 


ubjecti 
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h 
were verified and elaborated oe eee they ac 
atus. 
i apersonal si 
iuterpersonal, and then supi ie 
1 he verity parameter characteristic of the persona; 


quired the 


al level g 
aulequacy (inadequacy) of reflection an hepa Beneral 
points to the dependence of the a ae ; poe n wiberson, 
al and suprapersonal levels of know eae the thet’. fina 
analysis, on the dialectical interrelation a ee hree levels 
with the creative impulse on the personal ae >eing Prima ' 
This parameter accentuates the predominantly “Pistemologica, 


asp 


of the problem of the ideal. 


4. The value parameter characterises every phenomenon of 
ts in 


en viewed by him as having a negative value, 
the value parameter, like the verity one, inclu. 


standpoint of i i jecti 

: 7 nesses the dimension of subjective 
Teality which may be described as ve : 
Soal-orientation, t represents the active. 


A Fy Teveal the; i 
eect interval of the imme ye elves in one way or another 


tpi Sent and, consequently, ia 
mul hey represent a = 
any of the above in- 
a i their presence. In the 
WS quality is described from ben 
Sh, urge, i i iti 
ac ‘ » 80al-orientation volitiona 
duality is activeness, aan sNciOS, to. Tha eserves of til 
manifestation crear, activi Sense, including its highest 


The volition parameter charac; 
its spontaneity = emergence of 
jal changes in the direction of volition 
ee a the genesis of ever higher tore thads 0 
implies makes it incumbent on the researchers & bites A 
quate means for the description and explanation s ee 
dimension of subjective Teality whic} = ae: 
problem of the self-realisation of an indivi iene 
subject of social activity. The  yolj i srg 
tion on t| iologi ‘a 
fc mae n he Praxiological Aspect of the problem of 
As already noted, any actual 
is nothing else than the immed: 
be. It necessarily brings out 
described above, though, 
some of them may be ma: 


terises a, 


ctiveness 
on 
New for ations includi; 


unitary whole is characterised by them to no lesser degree than 
any of its separate phenomena. 

Concluding this chapter, I am only too well aware of the 
tentative character of my outline. It represents but a modest 
attempt to disclose the structure of subjective reality and T do 
hot claim it to be anything else than an invitation to a serious 
Teearch into what appears an extremely topical and complex 
Problem, 
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Chapter 3. 
The Psychic, the Logical and the Ideal 


1, Reflection, the Psychic, Consciousness and the Ideal 


The category of the ideal rests on a 
tion of diverse psychic phenomena desc: 
guage and in terms of psychology. Thou 
of the categories of the psychic and t 
called in question, 


solid empirical founda. 
ribed in common lan. 
igh the close relationship 
he ideal has never been 
we encounter serious difficulties whenever 
t to establish concrete logical links between 
ties stem from the vagueness of the term 


‘as different meanings in philosophical publi- 
cations, . 
The psychic is fre 


; Meaningless the conceptual 
Psychic and the ideal, 


80 here into a more detailed description of 
imparted to the 


various meanings term “psychic” in philosoph- 
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iterature. In our view, this ¢, i 
cal litera! ‘etm is semanti, 

. cepresent the centr al category of p. eas best Suited 
congruent in a philosophical context whe, 2” It is hard} 
rching but duplicates such philos, * it normally: does 


Te j 
5 ‘ophical noti, 
; . 01 
ness, the subjective image, the sensory Aah a 8S conscious 
ion, et ‘ 


hilosophical sense is, perhaps, justi 3 c. Ths use j 
a pilose meat a Pepi aati one inate 

Significantly, the notion of psychi i@ 
et in range with the aan Fiore hy no means 
pees of psychology (even if wo lee les a as the central 
philosophical and psychological notions), The © specificity of 
pychic covers not only subjective images and Category of the 
actions and diverse qualities of the individeal wee” Out 2 
ment, character, etc.) which cannot be always cl: i Stet 
head of reflection without undue stretch geal 
ee i notion of the psychic is main| 
acts of reflection which manifest the: i jective i 
and states (as distinct from acts of esi, in ioiee ora 
and in the simplest biological organisms, as well as in certain 
components of complex biological and social systems which can- 
not have any sensory perceptions or emotions). 

Tn view of the fact that psychology at present is an indepen- 
dent scientific discipline, the category of the psychic should be 
ranked with psychological and not philosophical notions. ‘That 
does not mean, of course, that we deny close links (historical 
and logical) between philosophy and psychology, between psycho- 
logical categories and a number of philosophical notions. How- 
ever, we must never lose sight of the specificity of philosophical 
Problems and, accordingly, the content of philosophical notions. 

‘ough such philosophical concepts as consciousness, thought, 
the ideal, and others obviously lend themselves to a faitly ac 
“arate interpretation through the agency of certain lager 
notions, the question of the limits of such interpretation remains 
ee debate, 

iminary logical analysis of contiguous 
Pha if only for the fact that the sme Sy 
conten ee and psychology not infrequently | hens 
“nts: for instance, the concept of conscio! 
‘phical the concept © 
™ the Ps f the contents 


- to 
notions appears 
3 used in 
different 


Sense is not identical with th 
sychological sense. The affinity © 
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eanaants 


overshadow their distincti 

ay ea oti is more abstract, beie © Philo, 
si aed through a logical contrast with the concept enorme, 
fests integrally and in a most general form the diverge 
the phenomena of the human ace whereas the Psychol is 
concept of consciousness ae more di erentiated, its content + 
more specific, being conditioned by empirical Phenomency, is 
the description of introspective data and the Seneralisat; 
the results of psychological experiments. 

In philosophical research psychological notions and Renerah. 
sations are often highly instrumental in the interpretation, spe«j 
fication and development of purely philosophical Propositions 
and concepts. If anything, it attests to close links between phi. 
losophy on the one hand, and science and practice, on the 
other, as well as to the general and methodological influence 
of philosophy on social practice and the process of scientific 
cognition. 

Thus, the philosophical analysis of the structure of conscious. 
ness, the interrelation of the categories of consciousness and cog. 
nition, the sensuous and the rational, etc., is bound to be based 
on the empirical data provided by psychology, on the latest 
results of psychological, and’ sometimes psychopathological, in- 
vestigations. Profound’ philosophical analysis of the specificity 
of sensory reflection is hardly possible in our time without due 
account of the results of psychological, as well as some psycho- 
physical and psychophysiological investigations into the nature 
of sensations and’ perceptions.’ For instance, no ‘serious inquity 
into the dialectic of the sensuous and the rational in cognition 
can ignore’ data on the categorial place of any perception, 
shown convincingly by Jerome Brune.” 

All this attests to the existence of substantive links betwee? 
Philosophical and psychological notions and justifies the inte" 
pretation of a number of philosophical categories through psycho" 
logical notions that fall under the category of the P'Y° i 
Later in the text the category of the psychic will be u* 
the narrow sense unless stated otherwise. a 

It would be absolutely correct to say that consciousness a 
a reflection of reality is a psychic phenomenon and that a 
sciousness doés not exist outside and apart from the mind. 
interpretation of the philosophical category of consciousnes 


ion of 


t é iON Of conse, 
ne pychic. It only gives a more concrete capreesiotness to 
the conceptual “dimensions” of the cate ton to one of 


= Bory of consei, 
restricts the sphere of consciousness, ‘onsciousness, 


understanding 
he phenomens 
of the common 
rical experience 


in terms 
led histor 


Besides the phenomena of consciousne: 
psychic or mental embraces many other 
investigations, including unconscious psy: 
are usually described rather vaguely ai 
states and structures of intellectual activity to psychic regulatory 
mechanisms of which the individual is obviously unaware. What 
is more, the very notion of the unconscious psychic appears to 
be highly controversial causing much disagreement about the 
interpretation of the term.* These issues call for special investi- 
gation which goes beyond the scope of our work. 

The unconscious psychic phenomena, whatever their inter- 
Pretations, are generally recognised to be of crucial significance 
which cannot be sidestepped in a philosophical analysis of con- 
sciousness. Yet it would not be correct to relate the notion of 
the unconscious psychic directly to the philosophical concept of 
Consciousness, all the more so to the category of the ideal. a 
notion of the unconscious psychic must be related to the Be ec 
logical notion of consciousness, and it is only in Ee 
that it can be used for interpretation of the philosop a Sets 
‘anding of consciousness. For this reason abstract attemp| 


< itt 
aint the ideal as the unconscious psychic appear to be of litle 
ue, 


ss, the category of the 
objects of psychological 
chic phenomena, These 
ind range from definite 


a scious and 
unit32’s psychic activity is an integral system of con 


ificil the notion 
Py ern informational processes. The specificity of 


ge id to 
the ,UMConscious psychic consists in that it is eT ake: 
Prietion of the conscious psychic. By contrast, he Ti 
al concept of consciousness covers not a structures of 
Hier but also nonreflexive components ology as a variety 
of ap t¥e reality, i.e, what is regarded in psy° “east some of the 
* Unconscious psychic. That means that at understanding 
meonscious Psychic phenomena are essential age 


conceptual and process aspects of gu} 


tural, s 
ie a oivevels it is only through a detailed anal, 


ih 
ss sis thay 

unconscious psychic phenomena related t tm 
sective reality and to reveal the closeness of their ties, ™ 
Ae act affirmation that all unconscious psychic phenomeng . 


under the category of the ideal appears to us erroneous in pin, 


ciple. 


We shall, in due course, explore these issues in greater deta 


but for the moment we need to clarify just one point of theoret. 
ical significance _the difference between the notions “the py. 
chic” and “the psyche”. The former characterises any separate 
mental phenomenon, such as sensation, emotional state, thought, 
etc. which can be analytically singled out, as well as their various 
synthetic combinations; the latter only expresses a concrete integ. 
rality of mental phenomena. For instance, sensation is a mental 
(psychic) phenomenon, yet it is not the psyche itself, it is but 
one of its components. It would not be correct to say that every 
psychic phenomenon is the psyche, though any psychic phenom. 
enon only exists as an element, a fragment of the psyche. 
On the other hand, for all its structural complexity the psyche 
may be viewed as a separate phenomenon and treated in an 
abstract way as a unitary whole (e.g. subjective reality), in 
which case it falls within the broader concept of the psychic. 
Every separate psychic phenomenon bears the stamp of the 
integrality from which it has been extracted. This integrality 
lends itself to different methods of quantisation and may be 
broken up into different sets of separate psychic phenomen 
which are posited as empirical objects of investigation and then 
restored, on a theoretical basis, to the initial unified whole. 
ae notion of psyche in psychology taken as an integri 
pe iad a erga is commensurate with the a 
including pe subjective reality as a single mental corn C 
phenomenon, we as mponents. When we speak of @ Pili, 
, ways mean that it is a component o |” 
psyche or the psyche as a whole. In like manner, an ideal phe 
nomenon implies either subjective reali ah i aril er 
arate components. ty ab ac won 
essa 
ide’ 
as 


ae ee edt considerations it often becomes N° 
to clearly state the concrete meaning of the category of the 
in a given context indicating if it denotes subjective 14!" 
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or just one of its phenomena 


+ For in 
sie lan, 
whole a . Mnslance, wher 
® that consciousness is ideal, we usually imply subjec Wwe 
sy unitary whole, whereas in the 
cunt 


expression —«, H 
a nena 
the focus is On a separate Phenomenon, The: ale 


‘Fike content of the category of the ideal repens i a 
a wie analytical plan of the category of the ideal is very j 
tant in the investigation of the structure of Subjective veal its 
internal diversity, as well as in the delimitation of different 
approaches La Rove mee oe for jubvequent analysis 

their scie} 2 ors, firmly cau i 
Sis classical traditions, limit the ideal to ign ioh dg 
al and eooeepae uel This approach denies the attrib- 
ute of i to sensations, sense Images, emotional experiences 
and lands the researchers on the rocks of theoretical neon 
tencies causing them to reject the concept of the ideal as sub- 
jective reality, 
: ‘The analysis of the category of the ideal from the standpoint of 
its content entails a specific task of interpreting the phenomena of 
subjective reality through Psychic phenomena, i.e. calls for a 
‘pecific correlation of the categories of the ideal and the psychic, 
In my view, every phenomenon of subjective reality should be 
interpreted as a psychic phenomenon—which does not mean, 
of course, that every psychic phenomenon (or, the more so, 
‘very unconscious psychic phenomenon) may be interpreted in 
‘erms of ideality, In like manner, all characteristics of subjective 
reality as an integral whole may be fruitfully interpreted in 
terms of Psychological characteristics. " Zou 

nee, the philosophical notion of consciousness and, th 
fMeatly, the notion of the ideal cannot be regarded aad 
‘eader than the notion of the psychic, The thesis ila cas 
tes ‘a psychic phenomenon” has a profound ricatatogye Iv 

in spdPoint of the general world outlook and a alistic inter- 
pit thrust is against the objective idealistic and a Aaa 
Pretation of consciousness (and the ideal) me rane manner 
ee Sutside the psyche of real individual 

red Spiritual substance. important methodo- 
logicat @bove-indicated thesis plays a very of consciousness and 
it cy Gat* in the analysis of the problem of Oot raining 

“mucial from the social historical viewPol 


attempts to divorce consciousness from the co, 
social individuals and identify it with the 


this activity, with social materiality as Such: Conse) suid : 
ideal) is inalienable from the Psychic and does ioe (thy 
and apart from the psyche of real social individuals exist OUtsidg 
2. The Psychic, the Logical, the Ideal 
Untenability of Radical Antipsychologism 
‘The divorce between the categories of the ideal an 
psychic mainly results from the identification of the idea} the 
the logical and refusal to regard the ideal as a Psychic whinge 
non, Such an approach to the problem of the ide: ~ 


al is an uy 
iPshot 

© Called radia 

Cans and Plato 


of a broader theoretical conception which may bi 
antipsychologism. It dates back to the Pythagor 
and runs through the theoretical thinking of all adherents of 
objective idealism, The logical as the universal and the neces. 
sary indeed has a strong appeal to a scientific mind as it is really 
independent of current psychic states of an individual and poses 
as something suprapersonal and obligatory for every concreie 
thinking process. This characteristic becomes crucial in logic 
and mathematics where not infrequently it has a Platonic ring, 
Such absolutisation of logical and mathematical forms is trace- 
able in Gottlob Frege and George Cantor and, among Philos 
ophers, in Edmund Husserl, Karl Popper and others. This 
attitude was partly a reaction to extreme empiricism, predom- 
inantly of the positivist variety, that gained wide currency it 
the Western philosophy of the late 19th and early 20th eit 
ries with its attempts at a psychological substantiation of logi 
and epistemology (recall, for instance, John Stuart Mill). sid 

The blind alleys of psychologism and antipsychologis™ at 
history of philosophy and logic deserve special investigation tig 
goes beyond the scope of our subject. However, it is Lipa ats 
in this context one very characteristic detail: the radical nul 
psychologists’ arguments that brought into the iar yo 
ber of epistemological problems, helped reveal the wy inst” 
logical and mathematical propositions and Peeps 
mental in the critical analysis of positivist ba now 
with its attempts at “psychologising” philosspt a 
ledge, but at the same time were not infrequ 


_ q new lease of life to objective idealism.! 

wo £ dye irreducibility of the logical to the psychic appears 

Thovs” nt, the difference between these categories should 

io be “psolutised. They are always interrelated, and the analy. 

as of their essential links is very important from the methodo- 
si 

oe sense are logical (and mathematical) constructs inde- 

agent of the psyche? In the sense that they are reflections of 
jective relationships of reality and practical activity, of the 
re of the objective world and cognitive thinking. Every logical 
construct or form is a socially recognised result of the reflection 
of a definite relationship, an essential property having a univer- 
sal (or at least very general) character for a given sphere of 
objective reality. It is true not only of logical and mathemati- 
cal forms, but also of any philosophical and scientific (general 
and specific) category. The results of such true reflection are 
objectified in corresponding sign and other material systems, in 
practical actions, in social activity in general, as well as in 
“ready-made” objective and communicative structures. 

It is only as such objectively validated reflections that logical 
forms are independent of an individual’s psyche, i.e. of his 
current mental states, wishes, assessments, volitional intentions, 
his character, temperament, memory, etc. The independence of 
logical forms also shows up in a possibility of their alienation 
from the human psyche and objectification in a system of gra- 
phic symbols, a computer programme, a machine design, etc. 
Logical forms may also be deobjectified, for instance, in the 
iy of the individual’s study, the assimilation of cultural 
te date they become an immanent factor in the indi- 

ject i iT - 

late his thi a reality and, as such, begin to shape and regu 
logical ho in all indicated cases the independence of the 
gory, q om the psychic is relative. A logical construct (a cate- 
oc, etinciple, a rule) is a result of human reflection and, 

with ott, is necessarily connected historically and actually 
0 thin _fhinking and conscious activity of people. There is 
Psychic, ‘Any ©r conscious activity outside and apart from the 
itive active, logical form is a form of thought, a form of cog- 
‘ain ty and its product. The objective existence of a cer- 
“tty (relationship, regularity) reflected and fixed, as 
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it were, in a logical form is by no means tantamount ti 
existence of the logical form itself outside and i 
our mind. 


© the 


independent ¢ 


If the opposite were true, we would have to FeCOBNIse abs, 
lute identity of a given logical form and the objective ye 


lation, 
ship reflected in it and, in the final count, absolute identiy, of 
the totality of logical forms (in logic, philosophy, natural Scien, 


ce) and the totality of universal properties, relationships and 
regularities in objective reality itself. Should We come to a con, 
clusion that the sum total of the existing interrelated Logica, 
forms (i.e. those that can be described in terms of logic, Philo. 
sophy, science, common language) are identical not with aj 
actually existing universal properties, relationships and regula. 
rities, but only with a certain number of them that are actually 
known, we would evidently be bound to regard those that have 
not been cognised and reflected in logic (philosophy, Science) as 
unknown logical forms (their existential status in man’s actual 
thinking being unclear). 

As a result, we would have to admit the existence of primor- 
dial logical forms preceding the thinking of any individual, the 
forms representing the steadfast, abiding substance of thinking 
identical with the substance of objective reality. In other words, 
we would have to reduce the cognition of reality to the mind’s 
cognition of itself and get ourselves into the rut of the age-old 
Platonic or, when appropriately modified, Hegelian scheme. 

However, if we postulate the existence of so far unknown 


objective laws (which is only too natural) and the possibility 
of existence of their logical 


counterparts which are not yet 
represented in our thinking but may be formed in the process 
of ever deepening knowledge of reality, we at once lay bare 
the untenability of the Hegelian principle of the identity of 
thought and being and set the Problem of the logical form it 


alana” Perspective ruling out the possibility of ite mystificatiot 
along the lines of td pene tO A aay 


Indeed, what we 


: « tectical 
corresponding scientific discipline (dialecti@ 


3 matical logic, etc.). New logical forms 4 ; 
togics eee activity of concrete individuals (like [Pa 
of the wr objective content that further the advance of scien: 
knowledge): Bpitomising the achievements of scientific 
thought, new logical forms simultancously make it richer and 
more effective in the solution of various research problems as 
: attested to, for instance, by the development of modal logic 
and other latest trends in logical investigations.’ 

‘The logical form is only ideal as a form of thought which, 
according to Engels, “exists only as the individual thought of 
many milliards of past, present and future men”.® But the in- 
dividual thought is a mental process, so the ideality of logical 
forms consists only in that they are represented in definite 
pychic (thinking) processes of real individuals. This fundamen. 
tal fact must never be lost sight of if we are to adhere to the 
definition of the ideal as subjective reality and to rule out 
once and: for all any possibility of idealistic hypostatisation of 
thinking, logical forms and the category of the ideal in general. 

There is no such thing as suprapersonal and extrapersonal 
thinking; thinking is always personal, though its logical forms, 
its normative character are suprapersonal. Indeed, man is a 
social being and his thinking is a social act, i.e. it is conditioned 
by language, interiorised cultural values and participation in 
interpersonal communication.. Thinking is realised through the 
acts of deobjectification and objectification, the latter being es- 
orally normative as they provide generally recognised, social- 
ly (practically) validated forms for the specific thought content. 
Ae meaningful logical forms are immanent in the process of 

inking though they seem to be constantly imposed upon it as 
sanething alien, for ‘they have their own socio-objective (and 
BY Teen aural) mode of other-being. Such material other-being 
lies forms is nothing else than the objectification of the % 
materiale thinking embodied in a definite orderly pattern o! 
f and energy components. 5 
Mingescent of an actual process of thinking as an ie ae 

atin 18 constantly objectified in linguistic, ana re 
nal forms and ‘turns into the content of social ol diet 
Such epee ie. becomes materialised in the objective NT 
tion of tified results of past thinking are @ cacao’ 
any present thinking. Moreover, the constant P 
a5 
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of objectification and alienation of the 
ing goes side by side with the opposite Pi 
tification and internalisation (at least in linguistic fo jee, 
there can be no socially significant thinking pine rms), i 
involvement of extrapsychic socio-materia] factors Without i, 
That does not mean, however, that we should hdea Mean, 
thought and its logical forms with fall these ; if Actual 
means and results of the realisation of a thinking foros 
latter remains essentially a psychic process and for this d The 
alone falls under ithe head of tthe ideal, aso 

As regards logical forms, it must be admitted that at 
some of them may not only assume a material form 
ing into a definite objective relations between differe: 
ents or functional properties of a thing), 
bodied, for instance, in a diagram, an algorithm realised through 
certain relationships of physical variables, and so on. To be sure, 
there is nothing édeal in logical operations performed by the 
computer, though they may be a replica of certain logical 
thought operations. 

In like manner, every more or less difinite system of knowl 
edge objectified and estranged from man by different methods 
may be stored and even function, in one way or another, in 
non-psychic forms. . 

Criticising Popper’s conception of the “third world”, A. I. Rabi 
tov convincingly shows that the property of “being a knowledge” s 
necessarily linked with the concept of consciousness and et 
activity. “Popper’s chief error consists in ‘that he regards ~ 
systems or, more accurately, scientific texts as knowledge eet 
irrespective of other non-sign phenomena, on the one me ches 
of definite types of human activity, both intellectual an ea 
tive-practical, on the other hand.”? As a result, sign 6 repre 
taken out of the context of their relations to objects oe 
sent, to human consciousness and activity turn into fragm' 
the “first world” (ibid., p. 109). 5 

The category of the ideal does not ng ge i 
merely as a set of data, as a reflection (the sree nmet f ne 
pletely material) ; rather, it focuses on its mode of e (an reativé 
ly, on its original, initial state, its apap pee 
transformation) in living thought, i.e. in the fo 
reality. 


Tesults of Man's 4. 
TOCESS Of thei, thing, 


Material Cond 


least 
(transform. 
Nt compon. 
but also become om 


knowleds? 


subject? 


an 


rT taken as informatio; 
However, know the form of objecti 
tent, eka knowledge. Here the conte 
be objetem of subjective reality remains j 
che cbjective code relationships, code 


M, a8 a definite con- 
Ve reality, ie, j 


e, the content 
| form, Hence, 


i of the Psychic, 
for there begins the domain of the material, 
Every subjective reality is a psychic Phenomenon, yet not eve. 


ry paychic phenomenon is subjective reality, Some classes of psy- 
chic phenomena (e.g. temperament, practical factions, and so 
ea) cannot be coherently included into the category of the ideal, 
Atthe same time the sphere of the psychic representing subjective 
reality encompasses very diverse phenomena, Not only sensual 
pleasures or fleeting images, but also strict logical reasoning of 
a mathematician proving a theorem are psychic processes. The 
discourse of a philosopher on extremely abstract things is also a 
pychic process. Any modifications of scientific notions and theo- 
Ties are initially effected in the mind. 

All these facts show that under the head of the psychic come 
mental operations related to cognition and evaluation. How- 
ever, though the conception of the ideal as a psychic phenomenon 
it incompatible with the basic premises of radical antipsycholo- 
Bi it does not imply the reducibility of logic, epistemology and 
‘tiology to psychology. What it does imply is the need for logic, 
(Putemology and axiol be fully aware of close ties between 
Pian logy to 4 . H 
ira chieet and the phenomena of subjective a deibel 
of psychology and common language. S awaren 
whe 122.4 stant reminder of the relativity of most indisput: 

logical, mathematical and scientific truths, a reliable safe- 
it gp) 8H the absolutisation of our knowledge and Oe 
it one ted forms into a fetish, Any knowledge we may a 
boar, Auman (or lacking in humaneness!), but there are 

The oo Muisitive and creative human thought. ; ‘: 
ly diy Peychic nature of the ideal underlies the unity o! messi 

ere lactis ity and is account 
lor lomena of subjective reality and | or aynthe- 
tie in Conventional nature of any analytical division hie 
» ration of man's continuum that has been or ever 


- <i 

Ft i Tt . incompatible with the notion of 

is pe only to abstract thought 

Ba me — eres antipsychologism tends a Nee, 

ein} ‘ssary and the universal which is inherent 

eh nowledge and to restrain within its narrow co 

satiable, ever s arching human spirit. This sterile tem 1 A, 
and universal where everything is ordered wi ° of th 

all has no room for restlessness of the mind and Aiea Poul 

for new historical formations, for human Perspective ae 


; c wien 
always oriented on a new kind of the universal ce . 
necessary. - 


the idea} 
» something logicaty Me. 


in Hig 
vai 
nfines the 


necessary 


The history of radical antipsychologism shows ‘that its 
pounders have never been consistent. Even the most Proming, 
representatives of this trend were at loggerheads with the ie 
of logic and proved unable to dovetail’ their theoretical Premises, 
For instance, Husserl’s conception based on the’ ideal of apo. 
dictic knowledge and the corresponding method of ideation (ex. 
pressing the postulate of radical antipsychologism) - peacefully 
coexists with the method of “intentional analysis” resting on the 
results of psychological research.§ 

The excessive contrast between the categories of the ideal and 
the psychic, the reduction of the ideal to the universal and the 
necessary are bound to create considerable theoretical difficul- 
ties, largely artificial. Rightly criticising attempts to view episte- 
mological problems exclusively in terms of psychology, M. Kissel 
goes, in our opinion, too far in his otherwise illuminating book 
when he says: “The content of our knowledge is ideal, ie. dos 
not depend on the concrete conditions of place, time or speci 
circumstances of cognition. The ideality of knowledge in this 
sense means nothing else than its universality and necessity where 
by, for instance, schoolchildren of the socialist society under 
stand the geometry of Euclid who lived in antiquity, i.e. 0 
entirely different historical conditions.”® the 

In our view, it is hardly correct to give the category ® 
ideal such restrictive interpretation. Not every knowledge ‘ 
the merit of universality and necessity. Not infrequent . 
particular and probable; what is more, the truth of some eo 
sitions “depends on concrete conditions of place and pa 
such knowledge cannot be rated as ideal, it must be ine 
under the category of the material, which is absurd. 


Jd be more consistent to call ideal an f 
It Ge form of subjective reality. The cat, knowledge exist. 


Pes" na Categor ‘ 
ine des all phenomena of subjective reality. eee 
ar knowledge, but also many other Modalities of subjectively 


jenced states that do not lend themselves i 
ee, but are described in psychological eae a sg 
fnon language, expressed in art and by methods of extralinguistic 
communication. Suffering, anxiety, pleasure, faith, hope, aspira- 
tion, aesthetic feelings, the sense of justice and SO on-—all these 
experiences alongside thoughts, images and numerous existential 
states are phenomena of subjective reality closely linked with 
one another in its integrated structures, 
A broad interpretation of the category of the ideal was char- 
acteristic of Engels who included under this term very different 
manifestations of the human psyche. “The influences of the ex. 
ternal world upon man express themselves in his brain, are re- 
fiected therein as feelings, thoughts, impulses, volitions—in short, 
as ‘ideal tendencies’, and in this form become ‘ideal powers,’ "2° 
As we see, Engels interprets the ideal in psychological terms 
for it is the only way to understand the internal diversity of sub- 
jective reality. Such interpretation lays bare the oversimplifica- 
tion of the logistic models of the mental, the primitivism of pseu- 
doscientistic debasement of spiritual integrity and complexity 
reducing it to a single dimension—reflective-logistic. It paves the 
way for an ‘integrated. approach to all principal dimensions of 
the spiritual, the ideal—reflective-cognitive, axiologico-existen- 
tial and. creatively active. Without a unity of these dimensions 
We can hardly expect to comprehend the nature of cognitive ac- 
Pia of logico-theoretical constructs and their place in the spir- 
al activity of man, 


8. The Ideal as the Unity of 
Epistemological ‘and Ontological Aspects 


At is known, dialectical materialism is oppose said 
wateation between ontology and epistemology 8° cere 
idett Marxist philosophy. For this reason, the CE i cone 
ceive M® Any other category of dialectical areal aspeett,iOF 
Cure, the Unity of epistemological and ontological MPP 

“e; this unity permits their theoretical separation 


d to a rigid de- 
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analysis so that each aspect may even be treated asa separ 
subject. Such a separation is not only permissible, but even ate 
essary when philosophical inquiry focuses, for ing 

definite form of motion of matter or on forms and Methods f 
cognition. However, any ontological statement (i.e, an assertion 
of an object’s existence) evaluated in terms of Meaning and ee 
ity presupposes reflection of those cognitive means that Wer 
instrumental in its formulation. On the other hand, ANY episte, 
mological statement (asserting the existence of certain know). 
edge about something) is based, explicitly or implicitly, on det, 
inite ontological prerequisites which are bound to be brought 
to light if we are to make any advance in the solution of episte. 
mological problems. jAll this clearly attests to the insoluble uni. 


ty of the ontological and epistemological aspects of Philosophical 
knowledge. 


tance, an . 


Besides the ontological and epistemological dimensions, there 
exist no less important axiological and praxiological dimensions 
which respectively characterise the ideal in terms of value and 
spiritual activeness (goal-setting, volition, creative intentions, 
ete.). 

Let us briefly consider the ontological and epistemological a- 
pects of the category of the ideal with due regard for their nec: 
essary interdependence. 


The ontological aspect is related to questions of being (such 
as what exists, where, how, why), whereas the epistemological 
aspect covers the questions of reflection, knowledge as such (the 
methods and means of singling out and 
ject, their adequacy, the truth or falsity 
\_ The analysis of the 
sional character of 


cognising a definite o 
of self-reflection, ete) 
category of the ideal reveals a two-dime" 


i 
ods and results of the se the 
3 igs specifici id the means” J 
reflection of subjective reality often teteala Yo the backs . 
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importance of this latter aspect for th 
(ee abltable). : © theory of knowledge 

From the ontological standpoint sub; 
flection of objective reality is indicat; 
tain things, phenomena, Processes ou 
a sense image of a house is indicati 
by practice). This example, simple 
the necessary connection of the on 
aspects. Any statement affirming 
is certain knowledge which must 
ful epistemological analysis, At the 
ity being an individual’s consciousnes 
world which is no less authentic to hj 
and independent of his mind. If 
apt remark, “this internal subjectiv. 
important for a man than any mi 
world.” 

The category of the ideal represents a unity of all the above- 
mentioned sense dimensions, namely, the unity of the elements 
expressing the reflection and projection, and the elements express- 
ing the existence and development of objective and subjective 
realities, Each of the four sense dimensions, though revealing it- 
self through all others is a separate field of investigation into 
the nature of the ideal, The problems related to the existence 
and development of subjective reality as man’s inner world ae 
80 far received very little attention in our literature. The exp! ef 
ation of these ontological problems brings into the cone : 
the corresponding cognitive facilities, i.e. the means ot ine oe 
(uate reflection and effective projection of subjective i 3 ar 
calls for their analysis and further improvement. Tl aa oe 
rings out the fundamental unity of the ntelagieal ean the 
‘ological aspects of research without excluding, None a 
"peciicity of the analysis of subjective reality on # 
mae nd spe- 
_it such analysis attention is focused on the some aaa 
Su of the phenomena of subjective reality, eee 
thei" existence, the value structure of mies Ft apg 

“thet of its transformation. A pure epistemologica APP 

ss Problems is not sufficient, as it is limite 


itive process 
ol nana the cognitiv 
Sensuous and discursive components of 


yective reality being a re. 
ve of the existence of cer- 
tside our mind (for instance, 
Ve Of its existence confinma, 
as it is, clearly demonstrates 
tological and epistemological 
the existence of something 
often be preceded by care, 
same time subjective Teal- 
s is the reality of his inner 
im than what exists outside 
We may borrow Melyukhin’s 
e reality is frequently not less 
aterial things in the external 
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and usually ignores the spiritual life of a social in 
wholeness, i.e. as a unity of axiological, intuitive, motional 
setting and volitional components. A subject viewed ine 
the epistemological angle is but a shadow of a real Man acti 

and creatively engaged in cognitive and practical activity. 

Therefore the investigation of subjective reality as man’ ‘ 
ternal world calls not only for the epistemological, but al, i 
the axiological approach, as well as for a special analysis of ‘t 
structure and active self-transformation. It is only under such 
conditions that we may expect the category of the ideal to Te. 
veal its multidimensional character. 

Leaving aside this question for discussion in subsequent chap. 
ters, I shall make here just one observation. The notion of sub. 
jective reality relates both to man’s inner world as a whole and 
to any separate phenomenon of this world singled out in com. 
mon language or in psychological terms (thought, representa. 
tion, belief, wish, etc.). For the time being we shall not distin- 
guish between these meanings, as it is proper to consider fist 
subjective reality as a whole, if only in general outline. 

Our consciousness is intentional, that is always directed to 
wards a certain object. Therefore subjective reality represents 4 
definite “content” set by outward intention (orientation towards 
an external object) or by inward intention (orientation towards 
an internal object—a thought, an assessment, an impression, 
etc.). Put another way, every act of consciousness includes both 
these differently oriented intentions and, consequently, the 
tent of subjective reality in a given time interval is always 2 ¥" 
ty of the outward and inward intentions, one of them being doo 
inant, " 

Generally speaking, subjective reality may have any conte 
We can speak of the criteria of existence only in relation (P 
nomena of objective reality, but the content of subjective 1", 
ty cannot be restricted by any criteria, Even the most biz! 


fase i 
chimerical products of phantasy, arbitrary mental restructure 
of real images, 


hallucinatory states of a sick man come unde 
head of subjective reality. Such “tolerance” is characteris a 
ly of subjective reality and serves as one of the chief reas" 
its opposition to objective reality. Pl 
In order to have a better understanding of epistemol® 
and ontological aspects of the category of the ideal, 0" , 
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dividual jn ha 
Boal 
Y from 


rake due account of the difference 
veabjective”- They are not rigidly t 
“subjective reality’ respectively. T, eens 

a number of meanings different from eee is used in 
would not be correct to identify the “object. oe Teality”. Tp 
“objective reality”. Firstly, not every objectiy (oenition” with 
ject; the latter denotes only those phenomens ae is an ob. 
ty which have already come, in one way or filha Hective reali. 
sphere of reflection and are included in the sphowet? Mithin the 
tivity. The notion of object is directly related me eum" 8 
subject. Secondly, a phenomenon of subjective it ae 
be an object. The object is posited by the invensent/ cast 
as existing outside and independent of his mind and iets 
is objective to him. Yet a phenomenon of subjective reality 
does not pass into the category of. objective reality merel nel 
cause it became an object of study for the simple prs iar 
it does not exist outside and independent of man’s conscious- 
ness, 

A peculiar situation arises when a man tries to assess his own 
thoughts, analyse his impressions or attempts to understand his 
motives. Such self-cognition is a kind of cognition in the broad 
sense and the person poses here as the subject and the object sim- 
ultaneously. The latter is subjective reality, yet it cannot be 
regarded as existing outside and independent of the conscious- 
hess of the investigating subject. This problem has been discussed 
in detail in the chapter devoted to the structure of subjective 
reality and I only recall it in this context in order to underline 

specific character of the relationship between the ontological 
on epistemological aspects in the investigation of subjective 

ity. 
Py term “objective” is also used to denote the true or tied 
Fe anes of subjective reality, ie. the geciennes hi 
sense tive reality in our knowledge. It is contrasted in Tie 
opinigt” Subjective” content, i.e. a false thought, an extort 
Pinion, an arbitrary assumption. Subjective reality ine a 

notions. A false thought is also ideal and not matt 
ee the category of the ideal is defined nee veraci- 
ty, ne of truth and characterised not only in te 

“Tye so in terms of value. 

“re is yet another meaning of the term 


of the terms “objective 


ied to “obi: ive” and 
he term ‘ghav® ality” and 


“objective” which 
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every Phenomenon 


© way or nother. 
] material 


Tn all the ¢ 
“objective” 
term 


closer examinati at of the 
‘adictoriness) 


ing interdependent epistemolog- 
Serves its logical opposition 
in both its aspects, and not only 
The contrast of these categories 
lane highlights the specificity of subjective 
reality and brings it in the focus of investigation as a specific 
object different from objective reality. Such a logical opp 
does not mean, of course, that the ideal resides somewhere ou 
side the bounds of the material world and is something ex 
to it. The ideal is nothing more than subjective reality. ia 
For this reason the category of the ideal is by no mee 
to the system of dialectical-materialist monism, The ult Mot 
world consists in its materiality. From the standpoint © sti 
ism the world can only be described. in terms of its real ob 
existence, Lenin’s statement that there is nothing in the brat 
. is all-embr” 
except moving matter only means that the world is sgt, IB 
ing objective reality and not that the mind does pol eal 
non-existent as objective reality since it is ideal, i.e. reP 


on the epistemological plane. 
on the ontological pl: 


jective reality. The Marxist conceptior ‘ 
serait the principle of Marxist eet of the ideal does not 
miadzonception of the ideal as salijective ieattiy. 3 
vjih all classical non-Marxist plates to ie 
ideal ands consequently, to the basic question problem of the 
deed, this conception is counterposed to: (1) of Billosophy: In- 
deed Tegards the ideal, spiritual as primary ad caietiee: ieatiar 
tive reality and views the material, the natu: aera objec- 
than the other-being of spirit; (2) subjecti ral, as nothing else 
rp . bjective ideal 
nies (if it remains true to its basic premises peli ag 
ty and affirms subjective reality as the onl ) any objective reali- 
im which recognises the existence of two pdb iene Ma eet 
material, capable of interacting with o pong igtreons 
esentially independent; (4) vulgar oe ee Sep at aallg 
Seoo vl Gx caueek ubaton axreidion Saree cans 
of the latter reject subjective reality i ialists. The proponents 
seek to identify the ideal eid specific quality and 
— and the material in 7 
ating the ideal fr : every respect, there- 
cs ‘om reality and frot ientit 
& spertous, imaginary and mythol a sesen aneeeee 
dnitance of the ideal into the system of pl Ln le eg 
ties is tantamount to an outri; Spent of phaksiogtucal catego 
Prep eau 1 outright betrayal of materiali i 
sy tempt at contrasting the ideal to th A Aenean: 
fully qualified by them as siding pie dialiseas Gel 
ception of scienti u lualism or ideali 
mornqaitrd entific mat i 1 A sem 
Ih ol in the next chapter) Seatre ER ne ceseaeed in 
15 rast to all these t is di . 
tialism regards the id rends dialectical and historical 
Deperty S rehee saeal subjective real ee eas 
Pal mani ighly organised material tA lpr Har oe 
enh festations of the rial systems, as one of the princi- 
Ue of its uni social individuals’ abilit 
Neda niqueness among other ; ity to act. By 
indvidaae Yew Of its crucial si fata Paracel 
ths pr (and, ediseutarles | ignificance in the life of social 
a propery de singled nat Be in the life of society in general) 
fuck ial systems, to aeestht See to other properties 
ruil counterposition i ing that exists as objective reality. 
ide, for the setting and is an indispensable theoretical pre- 
investigation of the problem of the 


8 one of 
the pi ii los 
€ pivotal issues in contemporary philosophy. 
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Chapter 4, 


“Scientific Materialism” and 
the Mind-Brain Problem: 
A New Attempt at Discardin, 
the Category of the Ideal 


1, The Main Features of “Scientific Materialism” 


© upon the mind-brain problem. ‘The 
in the ‘person of their most eminent 
ve this problem from the position of rad- 
rast with the adherents of idealism and 
the category of the ideal, the “scientific 

Strive at all costs to discard it altogether as false 
and Meaningless, To them the ideal (consciousness, the mental, 
ies Piychic) is nothing more than a Physical process. The theo- 
‘cal premises of “scientific materialism” which purports to up- 


fundamental principles of materialist philosophy deserve 
critical analysis, 


Yophioat 2 '*tistic feature of “scientific materialism” as a philo- 
trend consists in its 


conceptual orientation towards the 
This robe body Problem treated in the naturalistic suai 
“lng own as Psychophysical in relevant literature has 
Noy it ni" Philosophical tradition, Whatever its interpreta 
Mtcisely on Mely related to the basic question of philosophy and, 

Hor thi ‘son, figures prominently in the works of West- 


le 
* carefyy 
Aq 


8 re; 
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ern philosophers. Time and time again it was declared 
do-problem, yet, according to Jerome Shaffer, the autho Pt 
corresponding article in The Encyclopedia of Philasophy ©! 
mains a source of acute discomfort to philosophers Ever ¢ 
the time of René Descartes, if not even eatlier, the mig {ft 
problem has exercised the minds of the empiticisty: ne’ 
achievements of psychology, physiology, medicine and qe. 
over the past few decades have given it a new lease of life “iia 
largely accounts for the emergence of “scientific materialignt 
It is highly significant that the question of the relationship of 
the mental and the physical is directly linked with two other 
fundamental problems: the nature of man and. the unity of 
scientific knowledge. These links have always been underscored 
not only by leading representatives of “scientific materialism” 
but also by their opponents. Hence the heated controversy over 
the conceptions of “scientific materialism”, their methodological 
and world-view significance. 
Central to “scientific materialism” is the thesis that man is 
essentially a part of nature and, consequently, a physical object; 
therefore, “., the methods of natural science, in particular phys 
ics, can be counted upon to give a comprehensive description of 
a human being”.* In other words, mental phenomena are essen- 
tially identical with physical phenomena and should be regarded 
as a subclass of the physical. The possibility of complete reduc 
tion of the mental to the physical can be proved on a strictly 
scientific basis—hence the name “scientific materialism” under 
scoring the reliance of the new trend on science and its mea 
for substantiation of materialism (‘“science” is, of course, lim! 
to natural science, predominantly physics). ‘ 
The “scientific materialists” trace their views to the philo- 
sophical tradition originating from Democritus and appa 
, Mettrie, Hobbes and other pre-Marxist thinkers as theit ideo! fr 
cal predecessors; some of them profess atheism and make & 
stand against religion. . . 

In order to get a better idea of the genesis and philoooie 
background of “scientific materialism” and localise it pass 
numerous trends and doctrines on the philosophical Lag 
shall turn to the conventional classification of approach’ ted bY 
mind-body problem, ‘According to this classification er pate 
many current writers on the subject (including “scien! 


Ys it Hye, 
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rialists”)> all solutions to the problem (41) ; 


‘ hed all in 

es: monistic and dualistic (some also ada plovati Mi IN catego, 

fojutions include only those which reduce completely yp. Monistc 

to the physical (radical physicalism) oF, vice versa y the mental 

to the mental (radical mentalism) Under the bea ‘ physic al 

golutions come the conceptions which Teject such pi dualistic 
ard the mental and the physical either as inleneniean and 

. é vende 
ties capable of interaction (after the fashion of Cartesian ina 


actionism), or as entirely unrelated phenomena, ‘The 
dualistic conceptions also includes “parallelist”, “epiphenomenal 
jst” and, other theories. Among the monistic approaches, 1s, 
are distinguished several trends, e.g. “idealism” by which is 
understood Berkeleian reduction of the physical to the mental 
the “two-aspect” theory treating the mental and the physical i 
two sides of a single entity and approximating to the idea of 
panpsychism; “neutral monism” including the conceptions of 
Hume, Mach, and James, and a variation of it represented by 
logical positivist Ayer. 

Understandably, this classification (described in detail in Sha- 
fler's entry in the Encyclopedia mentioned above) is absolutely 
unacceptable from the Marxist standpoint, as it confuses the on- 
tological and epistemological principles and tends to eliminate 
the borderline between materialism and idealism; its inadequacy 
results, among other things, from a certain vagueness of terms 
“the mental” and “the physical” as will be shown later. However, 
this classification is very enlightening in the sense that it epiton'® 
the assessment of various solutions of the traditional a 
body problem from the standpoint of analytical philosophy, \W 
cradle of “scientific materialism” which owes it a numet. ef 
Categorial definitions and creeds, Besides, the cited clasiica™t) 
Provides, as it were, a clue to the genesis of an a in 
= representing to a great extent the aT 2 profound 

ntemporary bourgeois philosophy and indicauve © i ay of 
crisis of neopositivism (its latest stage notable for the 
°ntology and “metaphysics” is often called ed or the USA 

Scientific materialism” that took its first steP* 


‘i ected philo- 
woh talia derives from two main and closely rtied analyti- 


doctrines: logical positivism and the *00 option 
viourism,* particularly as represented PY mem 
Ryle.” Herbert Feigl (known ' 


class of 
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Vienna Circle), Wilfrid Sellars and other American 
Gres of “scieatifee materialiam” came from logical piss aa 
le's conception proved to be the starting point of ey wa Ry. 
“scientific materialism” for a number of Australian phi to 
fit of all for J. J. Smart It is very characteristic of the ga 


trend that its formation and development were strongiy j 
by the achievements of psychology, physiology, oj ntcnend 
Bes, as well as by broad discussions of methodological 
connected with rapid scientific progress. 

“problematic”, 


the absurd combination of “mind” ang « sae 
deal with nothing else than beliefs boo ni” We actualy 


words. ‘Mind’ and ‘Matter’ are echoes fh 


mental” and 


tourist reductionism based on the analysis of common language.* 
Significantly, tribute to behaviourism was paid not only by Car- 
nap and Hempel, but also to a certain extent by the late Lud- 
wig Wittgenstein (as was justly pointed out by Quinton and 
Armstrong). 

h was, in very general outline, the conceptual situation of 
the late 1940s-1950s in analytical philosophy that provided the 
e for the inception of “scientific materialism”. Already 
+, '950 Feigl published an article (reprinted in 1953) in which 
he made an attempt to revise the traditional logico-positivist as- 
or mieats of the mind-body problem, stressing the standing nature 
ty it ontological aspects, and hazarded a thesis of the ident- 
"Y of “mental” and “physical” phenomena, At about the same 


ora is noteworthy that Ryle’s late works show hardly a trace of his 
i vt (on the grounds 
thay M™EVer, reductionism as a philosophical approach 


Our agar language cannot be reduced to a scient 
tie qrniat the concept of One in any of its interpretation 


Sas 
us 


time Sellars made a resolute turn to the “metaphysical... 
ples of science” and set himself against phenomenalism jt 
fence of the conception of “scientific realism”.™* The Views 

Feigl and Sellars of this period are indicative of atten 
substance to physicalism in contrast with its Pure 
epistemological interpretation ¢| stic of logical POSitivigg 

However, it was only in the late 1950s that “Scientific mare 
rialism” took shape as a separate philosophical doctrine, [15 for. 
mation is creditable to three publications, Place’s “Is Conscious, 
ness a Brain Process?” (1956), Feigl’s “The ‘Mental’ ang 1, 
‘Physical’ (1958) and Smart's “Sensations and Brain Proce, 
ses” (1959) which aroused wide debates in Anglo-American ang 
Australian philosophical literature. Let us consider the essence 
of these works. 

According to Place,"’ it would be wrong to suppose that state. 
ments about phenomena of consciousness are statements about 
brain processes. For one thing, we can describe our sensations 
and mental images without knowing anything about our brain 
processes. Yet it does not mean that the statement “conscious 
ness is a brain process” is a false one. It is a reasonable scientific 
hypothesis in the manner, for instance, of a statement that the 
lightning is movement of electrical charges. There is no logical 
relationship between “consciousness” and “brain process” which 
exists between “colour” and “red”, Nevertheless, not only the 
statement “red is a colour”, but also the statement “conscious 
peri aiee Process” is meaningful just as the statement “his 

in old box”, though the “table” and the “old box” are 


give “ontic 


7 * 

Iter wens oped conception of “scientific realism” is presented in 
lism intersres or i r * is presented it 

fallen” interpreting the mind-body peat, cubsctibes to “scientific ma 


in Sellars’ opinion is the meant 


lanation, the psychic properties | 


; criti n of : a 
in the light of u's, cient, A detailed analysis 


“scientific realism” 
integration of neopositivism *" 


i of its Hs 
mentioned earlier, « components is given in Yuliean two atic 
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jcally unrelated. Therefore it is “ONC OUS tg te 

1 independence: at "Wo notions to 4, Ontolea Om the 
106 a thie objects they denote. it ; eal 

denct 


aot al ji 
: der 18 this kind error hacen 
frequently underlies objections to the Statement that ibe not 
is é ore 
‘ is a brain process, ici 
an alysing logical conditions 

ni 


for identification of 
es” and “brain process” Place sets himself Against 
ni 


ise] 
’s dualistic interactionism tracing it to Phenomena} 
tones i lelusion”) and Comes to the conclusio, 
ological di Hes 
ae and necessary to describe introspective data 
i iocbcks 
brain pr ticle® gives a more thoro 
Feigh's ithe betes the “mental” and the “physical” Like 
af ve im actciies the author specially underscores that the 
aa ona roblem is not a Pseudo-problem and can be re- 
psychophysics fee and philosophical means. Setting out from 
solved by aa igl comes to the conclusion that the a 
Frege’s meas T yccal in the sense that “mental —< 
peer meahes hysiological terms have the same ae its 
theii caiecie ie identical. In Feigl’s SRE lecees aca 
iat increasing co insup- 
i demonstrates incr that’ there are no insup: 
2. states and ne ome Silat this correlation can 
i bstacles to the . 
meee soni] ddectty it is empirical by na 
be turned into act logically necessary; “Evening star”, an 
tity is not logically and " 
Such iden nity Js £ “Morning star ard a case agains 
te aa ba eg ee pe ees trom th 
wet the identity A beltavigutiom (thoug) d to lack in consis ra 
Phenomenalism oe aterialism” is boun his conception © 
iti “scientific m: 
Sibel ernie later) and rere ic phenomenon 
% as wer staid iption by lingu' ery psychic 3 viour and, 
mental” and its acop s, first, that ev ition to beba a 
Behaviourism baer anes oF Es and Tile 
a teducible to actual always ees thes ings 
Second, that language 7 ‘ects bol tions, fe 
Pertonal in principle. Feigl ae snob ee ition and Pr 
ie, when we speak sou tn, but to te ediated subiertr 
We turn not to our cad ance une, direc sed i 
*3 of our “direct” ore Wy Feigl, a and are &XP! 
Periences, called “raw feel tal 


COnscioys. 
Shetring. 
lism (“phe- 
M that it is 
in terms of 


ugh and detailed analysis 


chic § 
Mediate” knowledge of our psy’ 
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rsonal language. All empirical conceptions ate ba 


some very Pe ance it constitutes the “deepest i. 
re] 


entirely on this language, 


of evidence”. , alis “ei 
s menalism, Feig] 
Taking a stand against phenor 9 ig! shows here 


k of consistency inasmuch as he offers no Criterion 
for distinguishing objective physical reality from subjective cia 
nomenology. Evidently seeking to buttress up his argument, jy 
indicates elsewhere that in his “personal language” the tery 
“physical” refers to a set of molecules whose action produces , 


obvious ae! 


sense impression.* 

According to Feigl, “raw feels” can only be communicated tp 
other persons in a mediated form, i.e. after being translated from 
the personal language into the intersubjective (common) lan. 
guage. The “raw feels” described in common language have, as 
Feigl puts it, the status of “central states” which are identified by 
him with definite brain processes (wherefore Feigl’s conception is 
often called “central state materialism” or “identity theory’). 
Feigl’s conception is a variety of radical physicalism which pur 
ports to give a monistic picture of the world as he regards braia 
Processes as physical ones, and the latter, as the only objective 
reality. 

; Feigl is not averse to “metaphysical” arguments found not only 
: the article under consideration, but also in other publication 
ie tenth inet simpy“ 
Hh dose Boley aot ae ae crmneeion ob the: woetd? TT 
unlined xe oe that he has nothing against his view es 
Sinise as mpc ae 
Aditisiog that the empidecl ee ne ee 
empirical chastity of logical positivis™ ( 

‘at “scientific materialism” is 2 rane 


critical shafts of its opponents belone 
Su 


* Commenti: ‘i 
tend that there is a se To aaents of “scientific materialism” es 
thies. However, the dualistic opponenct him of phenomenalistic "er 


fail to point out this discrepancy. ""* °F “scientific materialism 
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As regards Smart’s article, jy did op Make 
any real advance on Place and Feigh: the duit I 

out that his ree was intended as an Slaborsig i ie 

itions and as a comple: Fele!’s wor st Mace 
ike ‘Physical’ ”.2# a enent oees work “The Mental 
Smart subjects typical arguments agains, |} 

ty af the mental and the phyical tow erpafe tes 
stantiating the thesis that a Sensation is a brain proce, tie 
Feigl, he resorts to “metaphysical” arguments ("O; harm's ie 
zor” and others) and Castigates dualism Contrasting it with by 
“materialist metaphysics” (ibid,, P. 41), There is Nothing in the 
world except physical events, and man is nothing more than a 
“physical mechanism”. ‘This thesis runs right through all Smart's 
pumerous works and he devotes a whole chapter in his book 


Philosophy and Scientific Realism to ity defence and substansia. 
tion.* 


sonti jialism" be- 
Lt is by no means accidental that “scientific materi i 


A ively short period 
‘ame an influential trend within a comparatively short Pet 


first and fore, 


. a 
. rabid and often ae 
cwgtting contrat witht i cies of 
itching mand out ean. particular ae slin plore” 24 
dread f the general crisis of moder We css 
ste devaluation of dualis which go side jn Weser® 
be of materialist tendencies 

407 


This general trend is largely creditable to th 

cesses including the current scientific and icles Social 
tion and the breakthroughs in natural scetied ical Tevo), 
sophers seem to be fully aware of the enormou: bs a Phig, 
latter circumstance. For instance, David Rose: S Impact of thy 
of one of the collections devoted to ‘ natal the eae 


‘scientific mater; he 
“ . . . . ate lism” 
Philosophical interest in materialism has nae 


: becom iad 
pronounced in the last decade, in large measure as a ally 
advances in such areas as neurophysiology, biophysics lated by 
puter science.”25 » And com, 
The above-indicated materialist tendencies Te} 


spectrum of views and approaches of varying conceptual maty,, 
ty having different genetic links with contemporai be 


schools in the West. oy ene 


_ These tendencies range from a relatively consistent material. 
ist stand of Marvin Farber®* and a number of other represen. 
tatives of so-called naturalism?’ to rather eclectic conceptions 
exemplified, for instance, by the views of Stuart Spicker. Rejecting 
Cartesian dualism, he arrived, as he puts it, at a definite form 
of spiritual materialism which is at best a contradictory doctrine 
but nevertheless radically different from coarse materialism and 
spiritualism.?* 

In this motley array “scientific materialism” ranks close to nat- 
uralism merging with it on a number of important issues. The 
“scientific materialists” Yocus their attention on the mental (ps- 
chic) as a function and property of the brain; they accentuate 
the ontological aspect of the mental treating it in terms of the 
classical mind-body problem and subjecting to a very thorough 
analysis the logical questions of the mind-brain relationship e 
we shall see later, certain results of their investigations are 
-onsiderable scientific interest). uae 
ota Hew a the shove tt ae hardly justifiable to dispo% id 
the identity theory as “one of the varieties of modern ae ial 
terialism’”.2® To be sure, scientific materialism with its z 
in is illustrative of the main shortcomings of Pre sical 
nistic materialism, yet it is very different ee neve 
vulgar materialism if only for the fact tee oneal the mit 
raised the logical problem of the relations! pe Two the mai? 
and the brain, whereas the former iat bi nngapile analys 
jesues, Significantly, it is precisely the log 


Pro, 


r 


Cito, 


Present a broag 


mind-body problem that has }; 


the een stead; : 
of ground over the past few years, eadily Coming into th 
fol a 
As regards the attempts to rate the representat 
.. materialism with the idealists, the. eS Of “scien tif. 
we 


ounds of 
TY reason to j, 
the general head of modem 


Josophical affiliation of “natural materialis is view of the phi. 


mas a whole and 
Joy and Yulina.*° ted by Narsky, Bogo- 
mo! a 


C i unequivocally rank the: 
with the naturalists. For instance, ‘Armstrong writes in pet 


Belief, Truth and Knowledge that he offers it as a contributi 
to the naturalistic explanation of man.*t use 

In assessing “scientific materialism” as a Philosophical trend, 
one must take due account of the fact that it draws on vast 
scientific material and represents a peculiar version of the nat- 
ural scientists’ theoretical reflection. At any rate, the identity 
theory is implicitly shared by many ‘Western natural scientists 
who look to it for methodological orientation. According to 
Shaffer, “it is a hypothesis that many scientists take seriously and 
use to guide their research”.°* 


2. Varieties of “Scientific Materialism” 


The philosophical trend known as “scientific materialism” is 
comprised of a number of conceptions notable for considerable 
difference in the interpretation of notions “the mental” and “the 
Physical”, and also—which is particularly important—in te se 
derstanding of and argument for their identity. Hence the di is 
ent forms of physicalism ranging from very rigid to samen 
lex. The “scientific materialists” themselves, their hee in 
and opponents differentiate a large number of shades © tT 
‘lism and identity theory, often exaggerating thet Cnt 
a thereby obscuring the essence of the matter. es aaa 
poses it will be sufficient to distinguish between to ™ 

the philosophical school in interest. 


materialism” 
se varieties are usually called 


“eliminative 
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font aterialism”. The differences betwee, 
and ee radictions of the identity theory cs e 
le of attempts to overcome them. — thie Feige 

‘One of such contradictions consists in he ol lowing. A sta : 

{firming the identity of two objects implies strict ideng, 
ment al the identity of all extensional properties of both obj 
Cp aritie we shall have not an identity, but a correlation of twp 
objects. Yet this requirement cannot be satisfied in respect of ty, 
Neoental’® ind. thie “physical . Proceeding froth this basic fact, 
the opponents of the identity theory usually adduce’ two arp,” 
ments in support of their views: first, physical phenomena (brain 
processes in this particular case) are always localised in Space, 
whereas mental phenomena have no such property; second, a de. 
finitive property of “mental” events consists in their unmediated 
character, immediate givenness to the subject (e.g. a sensation 
of pain) and, consequently, they are assentially private; by con. 
trast, physical events are given to us in observation and are es. 
sentially public. If the mental is indeed identical’ with the phy- 
sical, it must be, first, localised in space and, second, it must 
be public, that is, for instance, my sensation or my thought must 
be observable in the same sense as physical events: 

The “scientific materialists” try to ward off these critical 
shafts by different methods: first, by substituting watered-down 
kinds of identity for the “rigid” one (Nagel, Quinton and others; 
Quinton also stresses the need for further elaboration of the 
so-called identity logic in order to deepen our understanding of 


ond, by topically neutral description of mental phenomena 
(Smart) or by agreeing to localise “central states” (Shaffer) ; 
third, by arguing the relativity of differences between the “pri- 
» the introspective and the observable, the 
tsubjective (Smart, Armstrong, Feyera 


knowledge alleged} 


Jars put it, against “the Myth of the 


the acceptance of th, Se ee 


is tantamount to a break with 
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‘ 


seientific realism” and a return tg “the 
dered in traditional empiricisms ang = 
tion of a pre-linguistic item of awareness 


«in the analy. 
man, and others). Bernstein, James Com. 
The first group advocates what we earlier called “a... 
materialism”. The followers of this conception sd ‘fiminative 
tal" terms should be eliminated as scients eis 
rophysiology) progresses and replaced by 
since “mental” terms in fact belong to 
according to Rorty, what we call a 


our time by viruses, “sensations” wil] disappear from scientific. 
ally oriented language. “The materialist Predicts that the neuro- 
logical vocabulary will triuimph."** Rorty calls his approach to 
the identity theory a “disappearance form”. 

Feyerabend maintains a similar position. Seeking to prove that 
“the knowledge we May possess about mental events must not 
be incorporated into the mental terms”,** he adduces the follow- 
ing arguments, First, the illusion of immediate knowledge of our 
mental phenomena derives from the meagreness of its content; 
in order to become true scientific knowledge, it must be enriched 
through behavioural and neurophysiological investigations. Second, 
tht above indicated illusion is also traceable to the influence of 
way colloquial language which conceals, masks the fact 7. 
Or belief in “immediate givenness” is actually a result of a de d 
Mile theoretical orientation of which we are hardly aware a 
which therefore escapes our critical analysis. If the given eae 
reality and the corner-stone of knowledge, that would cnr 

¢ of rational, objective knowledge and language oe Every 
king Mould become comparable to a es et our task 
Const ;"owledge, therefore, admits of ad content 

™ giving “mental” terms a genuine 


which is equivalent to t 
materialistic language. 


eir elimination j ' 
heir elimination in favour of a 
The question of the existe 


tulate, ie. flat rejection of the Possibility of 
ledge in any form. 

' The conception advanced by Rorty and Fey 
substantiated and further developed b 
his approach to the Psychophysical problem as ‘ 
Phenomenalism” whi 
theoretical identification”,*° His main conc! 


theory” (ibid., p. 275). 
Smart who subscribes to the same version of the identity theo, 
admits, though grudgingly, to his drifting towards the “disap. 
pearance form”. This evolution is also characteristic of Feigls 
views as is evidenced from his postscript to the article “The 

“Mental’ and the ‘Physical’ ”, 

As is known, in their time the “logical positivists” put forward 
a demand to reduce the language of psychology to the Tanguage 
of physics. Now the “eliminative materialists” are acvasnng:4 
programme, just as impracticable, of reducing “mental’ _terms of 
common language to precise neurophysiological terms. Since iG 
make the authenticity of materialism contingent on the ful se 
ment of this programme (and this is precisely the eee 
many “scientific materialists”), their alleged defence a i es 
terialist teaching turns in practice into its discredit. t aa 
fortuitous that Karl Popper has aptly labelled this concep 
“promissory materialism” underscoring its ee mat 

The basic propositions and conclusions of eliminal si 
rialism” are by no means new. They have long sue and all 
vocated hy positivist-oriented theorists, John veal nin 
radical behaviourists, as well as by some mechanisti aati AG 

‘ ‘i iet Union way back in the ve tO 

physiologists. In the Soviet , that the only way 
Ivanov-Smolensky came out with a theory stitute the P 
overcome psychophysical pasteles bia PAE, To show the 
siological language for the psychologic: 
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a such a project, he painted this cl . 
feasibility a set up a children’s colony on a Parc ar 
“Suppo” inmates brought to the island in their infancy in the 
af specially trained personnel strictly prohibited from 
f sychological terms and authorised to replace them iy 
wing Mrding biological and physiological notions. For such 
omar any ‘psychological activity’ would be non-existent and 
chilrould interpret their relationship to the environment as 
brain activity, a8 reactions of one or another part of their ner- 
yous system, OF a8 this or that physiological process.”** Such 
views having nothing in common with the dialectico-materialist 
approach to the psychophysiological problem appear to have 
deep roots and time and again crop up in our literature.* 

It hardly needs proving that the idea of the complete elimi- 
nation of the “psychological language” in favour of “physiolo- 
gical language” is utterly utopian. There is no denying that “eli- 
minative materialism” is consistent. Moreover, this conception is 
frequently regarded as the only theoretically correct form of 
“scientific materialism”. Yet the price of this consistence is too 
high—it runs into the absolutisation of physiological approach 
and virtual elimination of the problem itself. 

It should be noted that the “eliminative materialists” rightly 
take exception to the “immediately given” as the foundation of 
any knowledge thereby delivering a telling blow on neopositivist 
phenomenalism. However, they understand consciousness in a 
very primitive way ignoring its reflexivity and, consequently, the 
specificity of the reflection and cognition of the phenomena of 
Consciousness (reflexivity is inherent in any conscious act, which 
means that we always possess certain immediate knowledge about 
our conscious experience). They completely ignore such a fun- 
damental property of consciousness as the unity of the Self and 

sia 


i ee. 
x Not long ago Shichko, for instance, contended that any recognition 
logieat Pecificity of psychic processes and their distinction from physio- 
Processes is idealism. In his opinion, “the notion of the ‘physio- 
the 4 broader than that of the ‘psychic’, the former being generic, 
Srvieiatsh Mecifi™ (ibid, p. 11). This auttude reflects # TTT g 

e tub nat the psychic can be equated with the physiological sot 
is ue dectmatter of psychological research, with that of physiolosy’ On 
"0 the etic taken, for instance, by Koltsova.” I wholeheartedly subset 

ticism of this stand in the Kommunist editorial’ 
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Other modalities (each conscious act always carrie 
amount of knowledge both of the Self and of Other) ; age 
Xs the ‘most important, dispense with the principle gt ™! 
underlying creative activity of the self-conscious sgt, Het 
Let us turn now to “reductionist materialise totiean 
to as “noneliminative materialism”). [tg adherents ene™ 
sharp polemic with the “climinative materialists” wg oS jn 
need for sensuous terms in order to correctly deere i th 
‘According to Cornman, Heranog 


» there is good reason to thi 

may correctly describe a man ie tiny that pet we 
Suous experience, and that no physical statements can. pr = 
a similar description. Together with Nagel he advocate cee 
tity theory version known as “theoretical materialism”. Its adhe. 
ents contend that the identification of sensations with brain pro. 
cesses is only possible as a “theoretical reduction”, i.e. the reduc. 
tion of an object observed by conventional means to some theo. 
retical object described by the corresponding scientific theory, 
For instance, water is identified with H,O; gas temperature 
means nothing else than the kinetic energy of a definite number 
of molecules, etc. This approach, according to Nagel, preserves 
the idea of physicalism since “theoretical identity” meets its main 
criteria. 

Very similar are the views of Anthony Quinton who contends 
that the identity theory does not deny the introspectivity of men- 
tal events and states, nor their difference from verbal or any 
other behaviour. It takes them in a causal relationship to such a 
behaviour. What it wants to prove is that every introspectively 
discriminated mental state is also a discriminated brain state. 

In contrast to the “disappearance form” this version of the 
identity theory is called a “translation view” which is strongly 
reminiscent of the theory of “translation” of the language of 
psychology into the language of physics as expounded by ane’ 
and other logical positivists. David Rosenthal had every re! 
to observe: “The translation view therefore implies materials, 
But the opposite does not hold; materialism could be ig sal 
yet the translation view false. For it is in general sears s 
descriptions that have different meanings should nonethe! 

ut the same things.” i 
as ee cna lerialiis® chupasko identify themselves wit 
either version of the “identity theory” and occupy an int 
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sition (May Brodbeck, Ernest Sosa, M. 
diate Pavidson and others) thereby testifying to 
qald demarcation between the “disappearance 


. form” and 
Jeat + al re fred ite 
2 creation view”. As regards Armstrong, the author of a fun. 
“ra pea monograph summing up the development of « 
dam materialism” over a decade, his 


Deutscher, Do- 
the absence of 


o ‘scien- 
we uncompromising material- 
Le clearly gravitates towards the “disappearance teats ae 
7m ‘ding to Armstrong, it is quite correct to say that “the mind 
pe brain”; it is right in the same sense in which we say that 
vale gene is the DNA molecule”.** Rating himself with the “pure 
materialists”, he says: “A pure Materialist allows man nothing 
but physical, chemical and biological Properties which, in all 
probability, he regards as reducible to physical properties only” 
(ibid., P- 37). For this reason, in his opinion, “causality in the 
mental sphere is no different from causality in the physical 
sphere” (ibid., p. 83). 

Criticising Armstrong’s stand, Nagel justly observes that the 
main theoretical difficulty arises when we find out that the con- 
ception intended to account-for the phenomenon of conscious- 
ness calls in question its existence. This difficulty or, more pre- 
cisely, theoretical discrepancy, remains unresolved in Armstrong’s 
conception, hence the inadequacy of his analysis. 

In recent years the crisis of the physicalist approach to the 
solution of philosophical problems has been deepening. It is also 
true of the radical physicalist methods of solving the mind-brain 
problem as attested by the ebbing “tide of reductionist euphoria” 
in Western philosophical literature. The quoted words have been 
taken from Nagel’s article under pretentious title “What Is It 
Like to Be a Bat?” in which he laments over the failure of the 
Physicalist programme of mind research. In his opinion, reduc- 
tionist analysis has skirted the most crucial and specific features 
of conscious phenomena which remain obscure. “Most reduc- 
Uonist theories,” he complains, “do not even try to explain it.”** 
Pe features express the “subjective character of experience”, 
Pil x not lend themselves to a physicalist interpretation. Nagel, 

. = less, does not desert physicalism expressing a hope that 
eee may become useful “in the distant intellectual fu- 
re” (ibid.). 

“qo, main task at present, in his opinion, consists in pursuing 

Nore objective understanding of the mental in its own right 
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It is symptomatic that in the past few years natural Scien 
have also begun to lose faith in the “identity theory”. Dumbe: 
of prominent neurophysiologists and cyberneticists have expresser 
a negative or sceptical attitude to this trend. Feigl’s concep 
has been subjected to criticism by eminent neurophysiologist Ae 
thuro Rosenblueth. Another prominent neurophysiologist Kay 
Pribram points out that though the identity theory is not entire. 
ly wrong, it is fraught with contradictions that stem from the 
need to use “an additional language” of psychological descrip. 
tion. “The identity theorist thus ends up as a pluralist, and iden. 
tity remains an unachieved goal.” Biocyberneticist Gerd Som. 
merhoff says in his monograph that despite “the Popularity of 
the identity thesis ... none of these views has been able to escape 
fatal objections and contradictions”.‘? 

The increasing discontent of the adherents of “scientific ma- 
terialism” and their sympathisers with the principles of radical 
physicalism reveals itself in different forms—from a gradual di- 
vergence from traditional physicalist conceptions and even a 
complete break with the identity theory (exemplified by the evo- 
lution of Nagel’s views) to the emergence of new modifications 
of “scientific materialism” where radical physicalism is replaced 
by a kind of cyberneticism, Very indicative of such developments 
is the new trend known as “functional materialism”, Theoretical 


al interpretation, but to definite functional states of a living sys 
tem which cannot be reduced to its purely physical properties. 
methodological premises of 
radical physicalism has led, for instance, Sellare to a conclusion 
that “the chemistry-physics paradigm is inadequate” for the Te- 
ductionist explanations of psychic phenomena.*® This kind of 
deviation from the principles of radical physicalism which does 


case 


the dissenters’ general scientistic stand is ¢ 
ny adherents of the so-called postpositivist movement. Spe. 
 gerest in this connection attaches to the analysis of Smart’s 
"rmstrong’s physicalism undertaken in T. BE, Wilkerson’ 
‘The author draws a distinction between “scienting ral 
* and “philosophical physicalism” pointing out that i, 
 materialists” always confuse these notions, In Wilker. 
if pinto, “scientific physicalism” as a limited programme 
ee at the natural scientific interpretation of a number of 
ean psychic properties deserves every support wherefore he 
hail the conceptions of Smart and Armstrong, As regards “phi. 
Josophical physicalism » its radical reductionist pretentions are 
unfounded. Wilkerson justly points out that the physical princi- 
ples by themselves are not sufficient to prove Philosophical prin- 
ciples: “To suggest that the proof of the philosophical thesis 
must come from science is in effect to overlook the distinction 
between scientific and philosophical physicalism” (ibid., p. 68). 
A substantive critical analysis of physicalism which is crucial 
to our conception of the ideal will be given in the next chapter. 
Directly related to this conception aré also the views of the “func- 
tional materialists” representing, in my opinion, the most inter- 
esting and advanced version of “scientific materialism”, This 
version deserves special attention as it oversteps in many re- 
spects the bounds of “scientific materialism”; its exponents cross 
swords with the adherents of physicalism and reductionism on 
the one hand, and with the representatives of idealistic and dua- 
listic conceptions of consciousness, on the other, seeking to sub- 
stantiate “nonreductionist materialism” and give a materialistic 
@planation of man’s spiritual activity and cultural phenomena, 
Their views will be discussed at length later. At this stage, how- 
“er, we shall confine ourselves to the criticism of “scientific 
materialism” ag expressed in its basic physicalist form. 
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3. Critique of “Scientific Materialism” 
in Contemporary Western Philosophy 


iat Has already been pointed out, “scientific materialism” found 


‘tics the centre of Ji i became the object of 
crit . of lively polemics and ami 2 
Binge interest on the fe Se the ‘representatives of different 

“of-modesn bourgeois philosophy. Opponents of “scientific 
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materialism” can be divided into two main categories The f, 
category includes philosophers of the neopositivist tradition 
those who represent in one way or another the “post-positivin” 
tendencies. Some thinkers of this group show affinity with ik 
identity theory and criticise it rather from within than lige 
without wavering between the principle of “identity” ang & 
principle of the “correlation” of the mental and the physica, 
They usually focus their attention on logical contradictions of the 
identity theory. 

For instance, Jaegwon Kim examines the identity theory from 
the angle of its monistic claims and comes to the conclusion that 
its basic arguments “from scientific simplicity” and “from onto. 
logical simplicity” lack cogency and strength and cannot be pur- 
sued consistently.° 

The logical-semantic analysis of Feigl’s conception carried out 
by Paul Meehl** reveals contradictions in the identity theory, 
Meeh!’s work holds considerable interest in that it highlights one 
of the corner-stones of the identity theory, namely, the question 
of the relationship of empirical and theoretical knowledge. The 
solution offered by the “scientific materialists” of all shades ap- 
pears to be highly doubtful as they conjoin the mind-brain iden- 
tity regarded by them as an empirical and contingent phenome- 
non with metascientific and “metaphysical” principles in a very 
superficial manner so that their “empirical metaphysics” turns 
out extremely eclectic. 

(Meehl has indeed put his finger on one of the weakest spots 
of “scientific materialism”. It is not fortuitous that this eclectic- 
ism is the main target of the critical shafts levelled against the 
theory of identity both by the phenomenological empiricists who 
reject its apriori principles as unfounded, and by the spiritualists 
and theologians who expose its “metaphysics” and contend that 
the “scientific materialists” could just as well accept the cosmo- 
logical argument for god’s existence. This criticism brings out 4 
really difficult question which becomes a stumbling block to ma 
ny researchers of the psychophysiological problem. In my views 
a breakthrough in its investigation can only be achieved on the 
basis of a thorough Marxist analysis of the relationship between 
the empirical and the theoretical in: this particular field. ne 

Very close to the identity theory are the views of Richar’ 
R ands whe hae beancinterestad fat fara tone Hine. In hinome 


one cat hardly expect to achieve a complete ident 
ion | individual's perception of the blue sky and hig tifation 
of "ve have here correlation rather than dentine TP Pro- 
cose \yritten together with Kim he ee ia 
artic ‘odological phenomenalism” (or 
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runs counter to the principle of materialism, 

This remark aptly brings out the discrepancy and contradi 
toriness of “scientific materialism”, Indeed, the identity her, 
seeks to objectify the mental by the physicalist method, yet it sine 
ultaneously preserves and uses basic characteristics of the men. 
tal (spiritual). This gives the opponents of the identity theory 
good cause to assert, not unreasonably, that the stand of its ad- 
herents differs but little from the doctrine of dualism and even 
“monistic idealism”. 

A strong case against “scientific materialism” has also been 
made out by Norman Malcolm who is rated with the analysts 
and holds views reminiscent of early Wittgenstein. Some of his 
arguments deserve mention. For instance, he notes a contradic- 
tion consisting in that the mental-physical identity is recognised 
to be empirical (“contingent”) and at the same time “strict”. If 
this identity is contingent, it must be proved or refuted by em- 
Pirical means, which are non-existent; as regards strict identi- 
'y between sensations and brain processes it cannot be proved 
in principle as sensation is devoid of the spatial characteristic. 

Malcolm repeats Wittgenstein’s argument that sensation and 
‘hought cannot be referred to the brain: “People see, hear, think 
one brains." “This would be like thinking that if my ne 

on to dinner is in am et, then my pocket has an invitation 

dinner.”*5 This past wp but not very convincing, since 
sought is a function of the brain, but not of the heart, body, 
ent lee or all these put together. Malcolm rightly Ee 
not weousistencies inherent in the idea of logical ecu 
Analysen of ontological inferences from such es api 
© statement “sensation is a brain process » 
S435 
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the following analogy: “Even if I believe that the Presiden, ‘i 
France is the tallest Frenchman, it does not follow that |. the 
President of France ... is the tallest Frenchman." Ag a p91, 


he declares Smart's general position hopeless, and the identi, 

theory, meaningless.” It should be noted, however, that Maj, 
colm’s stand is even more hopeless, as_ for him the fact that mat 

has sensations or can think is in principle “conceptually indepen, 
dent of the investigation of brain processes (ibid., p. 68), The 
argument from “logical (conceptual) independence” has a doubt. 
ful value. Light is also logically independent ofa flow of photons 
we may speak at length about light knowing nothing about pho, 
tons, Malcolm's stand in fact boils down to the hypostatisation 
of existing sensuous relations fixed in the common language, 
which bars the way to the cognition of the essence of things. Here 
we must definitely give preference to “scientific materialism” 
seeking to comprehend psychic phenomena as function of the 
brain. 

In the second category of the critics of “scientific materialism” 
come dualist thinkers of various (mainly Cartesian) shades and 
the objective idealists (including the theologians). Their attacks 
against “scientific materialism” are distinguished by particular 
vigour as attended to by Erik Polten’s bulky monograph which 
is specially devoted to the criticism of the identity theory. The 
preface to this book has been written by John Eccles, a ‘promi- 
nent neurophysiologist known to be an adherent of dualistic inter- 
actionism and an old and active opponent of materialism. Ec- 
cles gives full support to Polten’s criticism considering his book 
to be a strong challenge to “the last tenable philosophical posi- 
tion of the materialist monists” (ibid., p. XIV). 

: Polten clearly defines his credo declaring that there exist two 
worlds—the “world of mental entities as things in themselves” 
and the “world of material entities as things in themselves” 
= reas with one another: between them are mental phe- 
‘a ace ee from these patently dualistic interact 
really vulnegcin ct nevertheless rightly points out a number 
¥ vulnerable propositions of this philosophical doctrine, s¥¢* 
as the definitions of th aa ctic 
nee ¢ mental and the physical, the ecle 
combination of empirica > phy: re. ie te 
ce apirical and theoretical premises in the al 
pis to substantiate the identi Polter 
ty theory, and others. 


i tenability of materialism by invok; 
i mena and incorporeal exise 
tions of dualistic theories ca ind 

inter of the soul from the body, either before 

a i (ibid, p. 260). He seeks to identif 

death Feigl’s definition of the Physical wit 

rer finition of matter. The true worth 

Lae revealed, for instance, in this 5 


even, consciousness is material for 
(ibid Pe 113). 

Like Eccles, he tries to prop u Popper's con 
ception of ‘three worlds’ - It is hot accidental, as Popper has re, : 
eatedly declared in favour of the Interactionist version of Sie 
body dualism arguing from the inability of Physicalism to explain 
the language phenomenon, This argument has added a peculiar 
dimension to the “three worlds” conception and js accountable 
for its extensive use by theologically. oriented Philosophers from 
the camp of the objective idealists and dualists. Popper's concep- 
tion has been subjected to an interesting critical analysis _by 
Herbert Keuth who voiced an opinion, essentially correct, that 
Popper’s dualistic slant is traceable to his radical antipsychol- 

ism. 
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» The doctrine of “scientific materialism” is also fiercely attacked 
5 y 
by Stanley Jaki, P. A. Gerbst and other thinkers whose views show 
aclose affinity with the conception of dualistic interactionism, 
Special mention should be made of such uncompromising crit- 
Xs of “scientific materialism” as H. H. Price, John Beloff, J. R. 
ies, Hartwig Kuhlenbeck and others who call themselves 
adherents of “the new theory of non-Cartesian dualism”."° Accord- 
8 to Smythies, the distinguishing feature of this “new” type of 
m is that, besides “physical space”, it recognises the exis- 
a of special “mental space”, the location, so to speak, of a 
Phenomena, Since “memories, desires and a tae 
ence of a Physical brain”,’* Price postulates the exis! 
i Another Wor and “post mortem experience” and contends 
at We ma ; bodiment in a quasi- 
Phys 'Y conceive of post-mortem em! f (ibid. 
ty ‘anner, as the Occultists and Spiritualists do” (ibid. 
‘ This is i ical spir- 
inal eement hardly needs any cen This ee 
# Ne of its advocates, Beloff, who places 
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liance on the fiction of “mental space” and whose views a a 
imate to the Cartesian form of interactionism comes ont yi 
hole set of arguments against the doctrine of ‘scientific mo, 
Seni His main thesis is the following: instead Of cast at 
phenomenal and linguistic dualism as something completely ne, 
nable, “we should rather accept it as a reflection of a stjjj Top 
fundamental duality in nature”? eh 
As regards the theologians, their criticism of the attitude Of the 
“scientific materialists” to the psychophysical problem boils dow, 
to the statement that “the naturalistic theory is incompatible wih 
Christian belief”."° In A. C. Ewing’s book a large section Spec. 
ially devoted to the criticism of the identity theory is mainly con. 
cerned with the psychophysical problem, His principal thesis 
consists in that identity is possible only in the sphere of mental 
Phenomena and only for “incorporeal spirit’; in his opinion, 
it is impossible to vindicate the view that mental qualities 
belong to a body (ibid., p. 85). What particularly strikes one is 
the extreme theoretical poverty of the theologians’ analysis of the 
ane Problem and their criticism of the materilis 
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Chapter 5. 


Untenability of Physicalist Aj 
to the Mind-Brain pal 


L Physicalist Paradigm and Its Reductionist Programm 
Physical Reality and Objective Reality 
A substantive critical analysis of “scientific materialism” and 
related conceptions calls for a close examination of the “‘metaphy- 
ical” premises which underlie, exp! 


to be of paramount spe 

lance. This radical turn was unequivors Y en ed es 

‘ F jtish society ©! i: 

kins, president of the British ory «revolution against the en 
‘ump! 


in one of his speeches: “The oo” triumph 
A i of science seems LA ie “metaphysical 


sults of such a com! 
one of the principal | ‘fad on , 
foundatie nitive influene ist conceptions 


the conceptual ee aD ‘ 
tivism continues tated Post Poe physical” 
materialism’ other clos! cae oe 

nm! 


er 


. » consists in that 
according to Carnap; ae at all 
Its ie those governing the living organism, Fs 
of pte and human society derive from Physical laws Whep Ie 
human ns for nonorganic processes.? This P fe 
e 


F . MS proposit, 
1 we may well call the paradigm of physicalism wie vu 
be starting point of both logical positivism ang “scien 


materialism”. Its main content and methodological functions 
remain intact irrespective of whether it is recognised as “ie. 
taphysical” or not. It sets out a definite programme OF inves. 
tigation which consists, according to “scientific materialist” Arm, 
strong, in giving “a complete account of man in purely Physio, 
chemical terms”. This programme is adopted in Principle by 
both the radical and the moderate physicalists, 

The paradigm of physicalism is essentially a kind of world 
outlook and methodological model representing the world as noth. 
ing else than a totality of physical processes (ontological as. 
pect) and orienting investigators on reducing all phenomena 
to the physical substratum as the only true scientific basis (epis- 
temological aspect). This is an obvious absolutisation of physical 
knowledge, a typical scientistic illusion of a possibility to unify 
scientific knowledge on the basis of physics, 

Hence, the paradigm of physicalism includes as its integral 
part the principle of reductionism underlying its methodological 


eeatructh of “scientific 

i : 

aoe analysis, we must take a closer look at the paradigm 
Physicalism and its methodological effects, 


gam have Been raised by the philoso 
onismitic orientation (existentialists, he; 


ti 
humatchropologists, and others), 


Phers of the so-called 
Tmeneuticists, th i 
' However, severe enti 
c ¢ reductionist doctrine was also voiced by the a Neate sr 
ticiso and theorists of contigu che a 


f W0us trends includi 
jen! . . Ss Incl . 
i natural scientists. luding the phi- 


ising 
ale main target of all ta shafts levelled a 
soe of reductionism has always been the questi 
oly of the “mental” to the “physical” reseed pees 
ft spot of the doctrine. Thus Popper has emphasived thet 
such reduction is a purely linguistic operation which is at ah 
jance with facts. Reality, in his view, is pluralistic aarsots 
the theory of knowledge must pivot on the principle of praia, 
Reasoning from this postulate, he attacks any monistic philosoph- 
jcal conception as incompatible with scientific principles. 

It should be noted that the unsoundness of physicalist reduc- 
tionism is not infrequently regarded by modern Western philos- 
ophers as unsoundness of materialism. This is characteristic not 
only of Popper, but also of those philosophers who, like Russell, 
lay special emphasis on the epistemological aspect of the prob- 
lem, 

There is no doubt that the reductionist programme imple- 
mented within reasonable limits may be highly beneficial to the 
advance of science; it has demonstrated its possibilities in study- 
ing interrelations between chemistry and physics and is cred- 
ited with achievements on the borderlines of physics, chemis- 
try and biology. Physicalist reductionism hypostatises these achieve- 
ments elevating particulars to the universal. “ 

Much more significant, however, is the fact that the relations 
between the phenomena of consciousness and their brain neuro- 
dynamic equivalents are essentially different from those relations 
which exist between physical and chemical or between physical, 
chemical and biological processes. The relations between the phys- 
ical and the biological or the chemical and the bilo Za 
the form which they assume in modern scientific investigations 
(biophytical, biochemical, neurophysiological and others) 31) 
lations between hierarchical organisational levels of one oe i 
same material object. By contrast, the relation between 4 ris 
Phenomenon and a neurodynamic system the be object 
tioning this phenomenon is a relation between @ material 


gainst the doc. 
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and its property which, at that, cannot be adequate} 
in the language of natural science. It is a relation be, CStribeg 
namic structure and its function, the latter being a Wy, 
within this structure and not for it, but only within reine 16 
self-organising system incorporating the given dynamin. 
as its component. This basic difference invalidates jie 
reductionist principles making them completely incon, tie 
the new situation. As regards the notorious identity sory at in 
ing from the paradigm of physicalism, it is nothing but vi 
designed to skirt theoretical difficulties in accounting for C 
specificity of mental phenomena vis-a-vis brain processes, 

In contrast to the relationship between the chemical and phys. 
iological processes which permits reduction,-i.e. making the com. 
plex simpler, the relationship between the brain, neurodynamic 
system and: the corresponding mental phenomena is irreducible 
in principle, as its members do not and cannot have a common 
criterion of complexity. Indeed, it would be utterly absurd to 
affirm that the subjective image I may be having at the moment 
in my mind is more complex than its brain neurodynamic equiv- 
alent. ‘ 

The problem of the relationship between the notions of the 
physical and physiological (biological) is not a simple one. It 
involves overcoming major difficulties in establishing links be 
tween animate and inanimate matter, revealing the specificity 
of life based on physico-chemical processes. 

It is evident that the physical and the physiological have 4 
number of common features; moreover, physiological phenome: 
na, like physical ones, have a spatial characteristic. which. ca” 
not be ascribed (in the same sense) to the so-called mental phe- 
nomena, Yet there is no reason for identifying the physiologicé! 
and the physical when considering the psychophysiological prob- 
ig titan Physiological (brain processes here). features acorn 
whieh anaes Putposivenets and ability for selargane hy? 
sics. It sores he Slecualety described in. the toy le ford 
of physiology vo is the reduction. in the full sense of the 

True, the “ilentigs matedolie wb 

_ ialis ress a hoj 
sertion however, can aie agate of life processes. 
> Y be taken for an argument 4 


that the 
dequate 
his as” 
s it 8 
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n the assumption that physics wil] 
pased Om of science concerned with lite Cincher Absorb at 
ve in the future) and reduce them one those which 
The possibility of such boundless cq ett fits de. 
par ately linear growth of scientiic krowieane OE 
wwely to physical concepts appears ¢ Re confined 
exclusively t0 | “4 PPCArs extreme; I 
be reckoned with seriously. ¥ unlikely to 
we see, the paradigm of physicalism leads t 
plified conception of the progress of scientific knowledge in 
eral and natural science in particular, attesting simulta oe 
to a very lopsided interpretation of the category “ph seat te 
sow take a closer look at this cate liad 
us e . ‘Bory. 

‘The notion of the physical occupies an important place in the 
categorial structure of modern natural science. However, the 
“scientific materialists” and the scientistically minded Western 
pilwphers in general: construe this broad notion very differ- 

The physical is usually understood as a physical event char- 
acterised by spatial location, public observability and nonin- 
tentionality. Some exponents of “scientific materialism” and their 
adherents in discussing the mind-body problem avoid defini 

f ing the n ly p ning 
the “physical”, “physical reality” limiting themselves to a des- 
cription of “physical properties”. This is, for instance, the atti- 
tude of Brandt and Kim: “We know of no adequate general dei- 
inition of ‘physical event’ relevant to the mind-body prob- 
em, . .”* 

Other proponents of this trend maintain a different attitude 
and seek to define the category of the physical in clear terms. 
This applies, first and foremost, to Feig! who distinguishes two 
meanings of the term “physical”, the broader and the narrower 
ones, called by him respectively “physical,” and “physical,”. He 
writes: “ ‘Physical,’ may be defined as the sort of objects or pro- 
cesses which can be described (and possibly explained or pre- 
dicted) in the concepts of a language with an intersubjective 
Sbservation basis.”* This language, according to Feigl is “char 
“ctetized by its spatio-temporal-causal structure” (Hb). 
«acl “physicals” Feigh means “inorganic process! anes 
Ginently, “the type of concepts and laws which suffice in a 
GE for the explanation and prediction of inorganic process 

id., p. 377). 


yr 
will evol 
artment 


10 an oversim- 
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Feigl holds that in the solution of the Psychophysiologie| 
lem the mental (“raw feels”) should be equated with « 
ical,”. Subjecting Feigl’s conception to a critical analysis, Mech 
and Sellars contend that the so-called raw feels can at best 1 
identified only with “physical;”.° However, even if we cee, ‘s 
this watered-down version of the identity theory, the note 
of the physical used in the conceptions of the “scientific Materia, 
ists” will remain very vague as they always speak of the empir, 
ical identity of the mental and the physical which means thar 
the notion of the physical (as well as the notion of the m 


ental 
cannot be defined in a general theoretical form. ) 


As has already been pointed out in the previous chapter, the 
arguments of the “scientific materialists” in support of the iden. 
tity theory are notable for rather a loose, if not eclectic, combina. 
tion of empirical and theoretical premises, as well as scientific, 
metascientific and “metaphysical” propositions. Underscoring the 
empirical status of the mental-physical identity, the “scientific 
materialists” nevertheless widely resort to metascientific and 
“metaphysical” means (the principle of simplicity, 
of economy, 


Prob, 


the principle 
etc.) for the substantiation of the identity theory. 
As a result—and this is particularly conspicuous in Feigl, Smart, 
Feyerabend and Rorty—identity takes the form of some “me- 
taphysical” premise. This, in turn, gives a metaphysical ring to 
the basic notions of the identity theory, the mental and the phys- 
ical. Paradoxical as it may be, the concept of the’ physical be- 
comes metaphysical. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the “scientific materialists” 
now and again elevate the concept of the physical to a philo- 
sophical rank. More accurately, they use the term “physical” 
now in a philosophical, now in metascientific, now in a special 
scientific sense, but most frequently in all these senses simultan- 
eously. 

When used in the philosophical sense, the term “physical” 
comes close to the concept of matter as understood in pre-Marx- 
ist materialism (the world is a physical reality, there is nothing 
in the world besides physical objects and processes). This trans- 
formation of a scientific notion, broad as it may be, into a philo- 
sophical one is not only very characteristic of the scientistic way 
of thinking, but also highly illustrative of the unsolvable logical 
tangle it inevitably leads to. The scientistic world-view can only 
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e the semblance of logical consistency withi 
ts classic positivist version. As soon ag He the narrow 
principles and Starts using them, it dest ets in meta. 
since such principles cannot be deduced pe its own 
derive from human culture at large Hi science 

3 » Irom man’s 


ractice, and come within the domain of phil 
the do of philosoph 
it is wrong to think thet 


1 
a pees the measure of all things” (W. Sellars 
as by science is understood only its natural branches, 

‘Attempts tO impart a philosophical meaning to the cats 
of the physical as exemplified by Feigl’s concept of “ ipl 
of fon obvious upshot of the paradigm of physicalism, this val 

“eal” credo of the “scientific materialists”. The pen 
“physical;” acquires a philosophical meaning in so far as it 54 
defined through the agency of philosophical categories of space. 
time and cause. This definition is not specific for a multitude 
of objects which fall within the province of physics proper. It 
stands to reason that every physical object (i.e. object of physi- 
cal investigation) meets the requirement of the “spatio-tempo- 
ral-causal” description, explanation and prediction. Yet the same 
applies to chemical, biological and social objects. 

Such a broad definition of the category of the physical in fact 
breaks with the meaning of the physical based on real content of 
the physical science and on unbiased views of the prospects of its 
development. It absolutises the physical either by postulating a 
single all-embracing “physical substance” or, in the case of the 
cpistemological accent, by identifying physics with science in 
general. From the Marxist viewpoint both these versions of the 
physical, in fact closely interwoven in the philosophical con- 
structs of the “scientific materialists”, look extremely dated. 

Objective reality is by far larger than physical reality. It is 
rather native to present it as a kind of a one-dimensional structure 
consisting of only interrelated physical components. From the 
scientific viewpoint, objective reality js. multidimensional and 
bie ee as the “physical” constitutes but one a 5 
Pects, The category of the physical, broad as it is, mus i 
“dered in indissoluble unity with real physical aires 
teular bran Saplagu Radag een ena 2 Lean a general 
fre ranch of science. This category expresses ‘1 problemas 

€ specificity of methods, results, hypotheses and P! 
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the more so 
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of physical investigations thereby restricting the class of 
my 


objects that fall within its scope. teria) 
To be sure, the task of giving a satisfactory definitio, 
“physical” involves considerable difficulties qd, D of 


: 6 2 —s MENG a Widespre 
ramification and increasing differentiation of Physical knowles’! 


extensive problem fields, rapid theoretical sophisticat), 
absence of due orderliness in the hierarchy of theor 
tems which have already been elaborated and con: 
experimental field. 

The category of the physical remains “open” (which js, fo, 
that matter, the case with any other scientific category) provid. 
ing for a possibility of and a need for further development of 
physics and essential changes in its theoretical basis, Yet it is not 
“open” to such an extent as to eventually encompass all objects 
of reality and all principles and methods of scientific explana. 
tion. Such assumptions representing the credo of radical physi. 
calism are not supported either by the history of science, or by 
sound theoretical predictions of its further development. In spite 
of the constant expansion of the range of phenomena includ- 
ed under the category of the physical, one should take due ac- 
count of the reasonable limit to its scope; this limit is always 
determined by concrete historical conditions, 

As distinct from the purely epistemological or naive ontolog- 
ical approach, the analysis of the category of the physical from 
the position of dialectical materialism presupposes differentiation 
and correlation of its epistemological and ontological aspects. 
‘The physical denotes physical reality which is defined as “al 
aspect of the objective world studied by physics”,? 


ion a 
etical Subsyy, 
firmed in th, 


tific and philosophical cate- 
its content. Indeed, the con- 


however, that this concept should 


This is also true of any 
concept of scientific disciplines with a developed theoretical 
basis (biology, chemistry, mathematics, cybernetics, etc.) which 
never attains the philosophical status however broad it may be- 
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¥ Pa 


f physical reality by its origin and main 
comes eon = pening else than the development of 
content #8 Jeading theories. In this respect it is different from 
physics TL scientific concepts, such as system, structure, 

al Bformation, etc. which have evolved and are develop. 
tion, basis of a broad interdisciplinary synthesis. and for 


ing 00 eatin exercise a methodological influence on the prog- 
this very Pes 


ience in general. 4 
1 eat materialists” are notable for crude ontologi- 


jon of “physical reality” through its identification with objec- 
essen in general. By contrast, a number of other represen- 
virevok sicdticien: bh ander: Western philosophy exhibit ex- 
weme epistemologism in the interpretation of this concept and 
not infrequently slip back into the rut of the neopositivist trad- 
ition, 

It is inadmissible to identify the concept of physical reality 
with objective reality and elevate it to the rank of a philosophi- 
cal concept. This. trick accomplished by the “scientific mate- 


‘echaiques for investigation of the so-called self-organising sys- 
‘ems (which include biological and social objects). 

The excessive universalisation of typically physical methods 
explanation of natural phenomena manifests 
rms, ranging from direct extension of phys- 
‘Methods to the sphere of self-organising sys- 


ec methodological and theoretical problems from the 
concept, ttt Physicalist paradigm. Attempts to use physi- 
Minking and enhe ethods for explanation of consciousness, 
a Ppreciahje “*POiNt and can hardly be expected to yield 
"ap ible Tesults; we have shown it elsewhere on the 
To avid ago Called thermodynamic theory of thinking.* 
watt We are /_initunderstanding it ought to be plainly stat- 
Phical correct {Tom calling jn’ question the importance of 
‘ons between a change of certain physical va- 
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riables of the brain (temperature, electromagnetic hen 
and others) and a corresponding change of Mental state 
our conviction, however, that the true significance of Wi ty 
relations can only be revealed at the theoretical level, },, fo 
to attain this level, we must resolutely overstep the bata ley 
the methodological principles set by the paradigm of Phi 


ism. 


2, Methodological Impasse of 
the Paradigm of Physicalism 


The paradigm of physicalism represents a simplified mody 
of scientific explanation; the attitude of the “scientific mate. 
rialists” to the outside world provides convincing testimony 1g 
the truth of this conclusion. Indeed, despite the fact that they 
interpret the term “physical” in the philosophical and mets. 
scientific sense, the use of this category in their conceptions js 
linked in one way or another with special notions and methods 
of physics which perform the function of criteria for distinguish. 
ing between the scientific and the nonscientific, the real and 
the nonreal. The result is that if a certain phenomenon de 
scribed in terms of common language does not lend itself to de- 
scription in physical terms it is denied real existence. In like 
manner, if a certain relation between phenomena cannot be in- 
terpreted as a physical dependence, the description of this re- 
lationship is denied the status of a scientific desaription and 
should be eliminated from the multiplicity of relations recogni 
to be existing in reality. Thus the paradigm of physicalism ci¥ 
off as manifestly unscientific and therefore inadequate all expl 
rend fail to conform to the Procrustean bed of phy 
os results of the methodological (and ontologi) 
tently, Proceedin mi venga refoage Aa pursue pare 
Talis” shoal orem, these Principles, the “scientiic ve 

cither class mental phenomena as physical sa 


bpd foe them adequately in physical tet te 
the world of welt lemons, witches, goblins and the like 


Fialism” demands, ings. It is precisely what “eliminative 
his rigid di 
attitude to 


saaphare Predetermines the “scientific materialis! 
Psychophysiological problem and underlies 
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i ents. They hold that the m ‘ 
weit eal by all means, otherwise ee be reduced 
w te Sige idealism oF dualistic tnteradtionism, BYE 
he falsity of the above indicated dilemma is obyj 

sods a more detailed analysis. The paradi aus ian 
pardly P' ‘ee ie paradigm of physi 
Mfg shuts the door upon further investigations of the ‘mint 
hain provler and confines them within the categorial pire 
rysical knowledge, thereby nipping in the bud heariseally 
ot Pile ideas and approaches that might germinate cutaie 
domain of the physicalist language. e 

‘The paradigm of physicalism of which the theorists are some. 
times unaware still keeps such a firm grip on the scientist? 
minds that not infrequently even the critics of “scientific mate- 
rialism” cannot break out of the conceptual vicious circle drawn 
by radical physicalism and reason implicitly from the physical 
explanation of reality. As a result, the main thrust of their argu- 
ments is against the physical nature of mental phenomena, where- 
fore they seek to prove, for instance, that the brain has no 
objects, parts, elements and their properties that are given us in 
consciousness. Such arguments, ‘of course, reveal certain theore- 
tical inconsistencies of the identity theory, but fail to create any 
prerequisites for the effective investigation of the psychophysio- 
logical problem. 

The critics of radical physicalism usuall mos 
important theoretical shortcoming, namely, its inability to justi- 
fy the physicalist language on the basis of its own prem The 
ded a lnguage gre Uy “en enn 
a model of true scientific language must meet the sie Rak 
of the paradigm of physicalism from wpoint Cel 
ontological status and the substantiation of i an eee 
functions. Yet it is precisely at this point ian BT icalist lan- 
tion reveals its complete inadequacy: not only the Pry 
guage as a whole, but even the specificity ° rated ‘and com: 
functioni i ; cannot be descr ies of 

ioning of its elements (signs) ical propertis 
prebended in physicalist_ terms; 
ine ive, its mnass, energy and 4 
ifferent to its meaning (one On i 
expressed by an unlimited number of #B@° — 1 be 
Physical characteristics). «crt language Hell oe 
Thus it transpires that the physicalis! 


ly overlook its most 


other characters” can be 


. 5 terms prescribed by the Paradi 
eaipined in pret the physicalist language wba, 
ism; m 0} sphere one needs a far more substantia] os CFing 
als ree aad backing. This is conclusive testimony. tical 
mid te = the ramme of physicalist reductio,: "0 the 
inadequacy 0! y PES 1 with th [ODIs ang 
of its attempt to identify the pee: AS te Physical 8S alle, 
gedly the only way to explain psyc ic phenomena Sclentificayy, 

The identity theory in fact ignores those categorial Structure, 
of scientific knowledge which express the specificity of biological 
and social self-organisation and are essentially independent of 
the categorial structures of physics. The result is an illusion tha, 
a material object possesses only physical properties irrespective 
of its complexity. An attempt to prove this false thesis has been 
made, for instance, by Frank Jackson. 

The author proceeds from the premise that a physical Prop. 
erty is a “property with a place in the physicist’s account of 
material things”, and a non-physical property is a “property 
without a place in the physicist’s account of material things”, 
To support his view that material things possess exclusively phys- 
ical properties and that any attempt to endow them with non- 
physical properties is absolutely futile, he adduces this argu- 
ment: if the perception of a certain property of an object, for 
instance, colour, is determined by its effect on the brain and if 
this perception is conditioned by certain brain processes, then 
the property of the thing has a physical nature, since neurophys- 
iology has proved that the causal effect of a material thing on 


ia praia is a function of exclusively physical properties of this 
ing. 


, 
Jackson's argument does not hold water. Firstly, the author 


tms “property” and “material thing” leav- 


Property and can we include 
© category of “material things”? Or, is the term 


and is the meaning of this word its 


some “properties” 
ae a Pure tautol 


_ ost on the brain is a function only of its Scal é 
sine rect. Some “material things” have ee press 
js not 4 ae ( ‘ot only physical, 
put also chemical, biological and social properties, and in many 
cases the causal effect on the brain will be determined by these 

properties. 

Such a possibility is attested to by the fact that, besides a pure- 
ly physical causality there exists a specific kind of causal rela- 
tionship which may be called “information causality”. The spe- 
dficity of information causality (in respect of purely physical 
causality) consists in that the causal effect in the brain or in 
another self-organising system is determined by information as 
such and not by the physical properties of its vehicle since infor- 
mation is invariant relative to the physical properties of its ve- 
hicle. For instance, red colour can produce very different causal 
effects in the brain depending on the kind of information it con- 
veys to the individual; besides, the information conveyed through 
the agency of red colour can be coded and transmitted in the 
form of an acoustic signal or by any one of a multitude of other 
physical carriers. The code relationship characteristic of infor- 
mation causality undoubtedly represents an objective property of 
some “material things”, yet this property cannot be called phys- 
ical. Hence, we can assert with good reason that at least some 
“material things” possess non-physical properties. 

Of course, it is necessary to demarcate more accurately the 
class of non-physical objective properties (this task falls outside 
the scope of our work and should be an object of a special in- 
vestigation). If anything, such a clarification will help put an 
end to various spiritualistic speculations, not infrequently in a 


Curiously, the same arguments are used by determined oppo- 
en's of “scientific materialism” —the dualists like Polten, but 
time against materialism, Reasoning from the existence of 
ton-phynical properties, they make out a case for dualistic in 
‘erictionism. Strange as it may seem on first glance, Polien 
* One Jons is the hypothesis of parapeye 
bal penmres chcnbt rnen open by toa and Soh 
rime 
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methodological views also exhibj rf 
aes pai exhibit a strong bias towards the Par, 
Here is a typical example of Polten’s Teasoning in hi 
against the “scientific materialists”. Two observers A oop Mie 
ceive approximately equally the blue smooth surface Pans 
Ontario. Yet, according to Polten, if A could expose his bras 
B would not be able to Perceive the phenomenon of de we 


mental phenomena (ibid.) Hence, the Physicalist explanation of 
mental phenomena is impossible. Yet from this generally coe. 
rect proposition Polten draws the following conclusion: explans, 
tion of mental phenomena is only possible from the position of 
dualistic interactionism which posits the objective existence of 
two worlds—the world of mental entities as things in them- 
selves and the world of material entities as things in themselves 
™\(ibid.). 
9 As we see, having rejected the physical explanation of mental 
phenomena as untenable, Polten at once substitutes for it a phi- 
losophical explanation based on the dualistic doctrine. Yet a phys 
ical explanation is one of scientific explanations and Polten, 
throwing it overboard, cannot offer any other scientific altema- 
tives being unaware of their existence. It appears that the para- 
digm of physicalism in Polten’s eyes is a kind of scientific maxim 
in general the inadequacy of which can only be overcome by phi- 
losophic dualism. Significantly, this inadequacy, in Polten’s opin- 
ion, shows up only when we try to explain mental phenomena} 
as regards the “world of material entities as things in them- 
selves”, the paradigm of physicalism is completely satisfactory: 
This latter statement, however, is also false. 

It is characteristic that, Polten never distinguishes between * 
scientific and a philosophical explanation which tends to (pois 
impression that an explanation from the position of dualistic aa 
actionism is a scientific one. This confusion, ie, failure to st 
a sharp line of demarcation between a philosophical and eile 
ly scientific explanation based on concrete empirical Ee i fi 
and methods is typical of scientistically oriented concep! 
the relation between the mental and the physical. 
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Unlike the “scientific materialists* wh 
tific explanation to a philosophical status iets clevate a scien. 
positivist tradition, their dualistic Opponents sf Sontinuing the 
philosophical explanation for a scientific one (i ae to pass a 
Fited sense). Both approaches are chanetae ; © above-indi- 
fusion of the categorial levels of philosophies! rst, by a con. 

pa and scienti 

knowledge (the diffusion of these interconnected but entific 
less specific categorial structures is not infrequently: mane 
the introduction and use of the so-called metucientife et ay 
ples) and, second, by the failure to distinguish (or by ete 
gard of) the categorial level known as general-scientific in Marx. 
ist literature. This level, retaining its specificity, performs at the 
same time an important mediatory function of connecting the 
philosophical and scientific categorial levels, 

Over the last few decades general scientific notions have ac- 
quired special importance in scientific knowledge and are exert- 
ing a great influence on the development of philosophy.”? General 
scientific categorial structures play an important part in the pro- 
cesses of the integration of scientific knowledge. What I mean is 
a complex of very broad notions evolved mainly in the process 
of the extensive development of the theory of information, cy- 
bernetics, semeiotics, system and structure investigations. This 
complex includes a group of notions such as self-organising sys- 
tem, control, signal, code, etc. which are closely connected with 
the category of information and permit, in my opinion, adequate 
description of interrelated mind-brain phenomena. This in- 
formational approach opening up new prospects before science 
will be discussed in the next chapter. y 

The essence of this approach consists in that the relation be- 
‘ween a phenomenon of consciousness and its brain neurodynamic 
equivalent is treated as a relation of information to its, wis 
Fegarded as its code. The relationship between informsston i : 
's material vehicle is essentially different from all known es 
of physical relationships (by virtue of the principle of oaks 
of information in respect of the physical properties of its thsew cof 
"his invalidates the physicalist descriptions and explana 

tmind-brain relationship in principle. 


ars to 
rae informational approach, as we shall ant door ad- 
° @ feasible and inspiring alternative to the i hilosophi- 


ve 8 0e g ot it ii ta 
Yocated by the “scientific materialists”. Yet it is not # P 
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«ve offered by Polten, but a scientific op, ; 
cal eile Pe The informational nen iy 
rentiating and correctly correlating the Philos 
fic and concrete scientific categorial levels rh 
{ the mind-brain problem. Unlike the Dhilowpht 
cal problem of matter, the mind-brain problem is of a fey 
scientific character; the close interrelation of these Problems, ee 
ever, gives no reason for their confusion. ¥ 
Constant awareness of this demarcation is an indi 
condition for a well-grounded critical analysis of “scientific ay 
terialists’ ” conceptions, including ‘those which mark a deviatig 
from or even break with the paradigm of physicalism. As‘has ql, 
ready been noted, one such conception is offered by “function 
materialism” whose representatives criticise the paradigm of phys. 
icalism and attempt to develop the doctrine of “scientific mate. 
rialism” on an essentially new basis. This trend deserves a spe. 


cial analysis. 


general 
mits different 
general scienti 
investigation ©) 


3. “Functional Materialism” and Use of General Scientific Notions 
in the Investigation of the Mind-Brain Problem. . 
Conception of “Emergentist Materialism” 

“Functional materialism” as a peculiar offshoot of “scientific 
materialism” mainly owes its appearance on the philosophical 
scene to the development of cybernetics which has provided a 
basis for a functional approach to the investigation of complex 
self-organising systems. The exponents of functional materialism 
(Putnam, Fodor, Danto, Luce and others) voice their disagree 
ment, though with different accents, with propositions of radical 
physicalism contending that mental phenomena can only be iden- 
tified with definite functional relationships’ and not with physica! 
Processes as such. For this reason, they aver, the paradigm of 
physicalism cannot provide a basis for the ‘solution of the psycho- 
physiological problem. y 

For instance, Putnam points out that the “functional ongani- 
zation of a system is logically different in kind either from de* 
criptions of its physical-chemical composition or from descrip” 
Hons of its actual and potential behaviour”.® Functional prop” 
rues are not reducible to any known it roperties. 1° 
substantiate this thesis, the thor dice te cares of the 
Turing machine which can be realised through elements having 


iierent physico-chemical properties. Therefore, “if Materialism 
aaa to be the denial of the existence of ‘nonphysical’ attribu- 
tes, then Materialism is false even for robots". 

“Heplorably, Putnam knows only old mechanistic materialism 
and its modern physicalistic modification. Dialectical material 
jam does not exist for him. Hence his attacks against “modern 
materialism’”’* by which he means radical physicalism. Demon- 
strating its unsoundness, Putnam develops his own conception 
making a bid for what may be called “cybernetic materialism”; 
this, in fact, does not overstep the limits of “scientific material- 
ism", as it makes the materialist doctrine in general completely 
dependent on the achievements of a definite branch of ‘science. 

It should be noted, however, that the “functional materi- 

alists" make an important advance on traditional physicalism in 
the understanding of the mind-brain problem and, consequently, 
of the unity of scientific knowledge. Thus, according to Fodor, 
the traditional physicalist approach to the problem of the unity 
of scientific knowledge is “in need of liberation”: “if the doc- 
trine of the unity of science is to be preserved, it will have to re- 
quire something less (or other) than reducibility as the relation 
between constructs in neurology and those in psychology. It 
seems, then, that scientific theories can fit together in more than 
one way, perhaps in many ways”. Characteristic of Fodor is 
also the interpretation of brain processes correlated with mental 
states as “functionally equivalent neurological states”. He holds 
that a reasonable version of materialism should be based on a 
taxonomy of neurological states according to their functionally 
equivalent brain states. As we see, Fodor's notion of materialism 
is also typically scientistic, 

Far more important, however, is the methodological orienta- 
tion of the “functional materialists” evolving from their denial 
of the paradigm of physicalism and approximating in some res- 
Pecls to the informational approach mentioned earlier. Of course, 
they have never defined the concept of such an approach in 
Clear terms, nor do they even use the notion of information in 
their constructs, Nevertheless, the role of integrating means in 
their conception is no longer assigned to physical notions; such 
means are represented by general scientific categories most of 

“hich have heen put into circulation and enriched by rapidly 
“veloping cybernetics and the associated branches of natural 
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science. These categories, such as system, model, substra, ' 

ture and others, as well as the amind-brain_ problem itselp * yp, 
garded by the functional materialists as philosophical}. The te, 
is the scientification of philosophical problems. The improye 
of “functional materialism” on the physicalist con, it 
“scientific materialism” consists in that it generally identifies 
losophical problems not with specific, but with Beneral scien, i 
issues. This tendency which manifests itself in different Feel 
seems to be rapidly increasing in Western philosophical thought 

The functional approach to the psychophysiological Probien 
reveals itself in a number of theoretical constructs, Speci, ea 
tion should be made of Danto’s conception which continues the 
general antiphysicalist line of “functional materialism”, Accord. 
ing to this conception, mental states notable for intentionality 
should be regarded not as identical with physical processes in the 
brain, but as identical with some meaningful linguistic structures 
of the brain. Mental states, in his opinion, are nothing else than 
the meanings of certain brain states similar to sign systems. Such 
systems, being essentially physical processes, function in accor. 
dance with linguistic rules determining semantic relations of the 
corresponding brain configurations to phenomena of the extemal 
world. 

Danto’s opponents criticise his conception, first, for unfounded 
identification of psychic and linguistic structures and, second, for 
its failure to achieve the principal goal—substantiate material- 
ism, since the conventional factor characteristic of linguistic re- 
lations cannot be identified with any physical properties of brain 
processes. Thus George Sher holds that Danto’s “exotic version 
of materialism” is untenable as it leaves ‘open the question of 
the methods for reducing intentional states to the physical basis. 

Though some critical remarks of Sher are not devoid of in- 
genuity (particularly those concerning conventionality as an ex 
pression of social significance, the relationship of the individual- 
subjective and the social-intersubjective in intentional states and 
‘heir possible links with brain processes), the author's views 0 
the mind-brain problem are in the main firmly rooted in the pat 
adigm of physicalism, 

“* One of auch forms consists in an attempt to rate systems investig# 


tions as philosophical research and to create the so-called systems philo- 
sophy as a theoretical basis for the solution of the mind-body problem 


crerable interest has been evoked of late by C, A. Hook- 
yonsidlet Gost which is directly concerned with the informa- 
e's publics jach to the mind-brain problem. ‘The author's stand 
tional real consideration. 

cay nae out the broad and fruitful use of the notion of in- 

Poin! 4 in neurophysiological research, as well as in the ex- 
formation he structure and functions of consciousness, Hook- 
ant easel a task to make a “contribution to the categorical 
er sr ormation of our usual statement of philosophical prob- 
trans In contrast with Danto, he rejects the thesis that all 
Jams edge has a linguistic nature and that psychic processes are 
knowlted in the brain by linguistic structures: “the brain con- 
‘ae great deal of conceptualized information not expressible 
ja any natural language” (ibid., p. 6). In his opinion, we should 
speak not of linguistic, but of information structures and pro- 
cesses in the brain: “Language represents only a small, specia- 
lised subset of that structure” (ibid., p. 4). 

Hooker's propositions by themselves appear to be quite sound. 
However, he identifies information both with consciousness and 
brain processes integrating them in a single notion of informa- 
tion concepts or information structures. Invariably using the 
terms “mind” and “brain” as equivalents (and reemphasising his 
attitude by such expressions as “mind-brain” and “mind 
(brain)”), the author in fact tries to pass off the elimination of 
the mind-brain problem as its solution. 

The category of information acquires in Hooker fundamental 
philosophical significance expressing the basic structure of being 
in which distinctions between objective and subjective reality, 
the spiritual and the corporeal are “sublated”. Giving such an 
interpretation to the concept of information, Hooker endows in- 
formation structures with spatio-temporal characteristics and 
a kind of autonomous spiritual activity and claims to offer a 
method for restructuring key philosophical problems by creating 
4 new systematic ontology (ibid., p. 15). 

A tendency to use the category of information as a philo- 
sophical master-key to ontological problems in the manner of 
Plato (or as an equivalent of Aristotle's entelechy) is now cha- 
ane of a number of prominent Western natural scientists 
ie Philosophical issues of science and world-view prob- 

8. For instance, Gerhard Schramm regards genetic informa- 
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uuon as an ideal tactor and sical Mat Beneucs confirms 
teaching. Carl von Weizsicker views the concept of information 
as the principal means for unifying scientific knowledge and 
grants it an ontological status in fact identical with that of Ply, 
to's eidos. Similar views are held by V. D. Foster who Propoung 
a conception of ontological reason in line with “cybemetie ide 
alisin”. 

Such idealistic leanings on the part of leading scientists 
largely referable to the need for an integrated approach to mod. 
ern scientific knowledge, a desire to get rid of the blinders of 
the physicalist paradigm and bridge the traditional Bap between 
the categorial structures of natural and social sciences, Hoy. 
ever, this real need for a unity of scientific knowledge receives 4 
wrong orientation from the outset and the truth seekers get into 
the old rut of objective idealism which is prepared to unify" 
anything but is unable to offer any genuine solution to their 
problems. 

The category of information does Possess an integrating fune- 
tion on the general scientific level, and from this Point of view 
the informational approach may be regarded as an alternative 
to the paradigm of physicalism. However, when this category is 
construed as eidos or entelechy, a kind of all-embracing ideal en- 
tity, it loses its real meaning or becomes superfluous. The metho- 
dological futility of this trick is obvious, as it fails to take into 
account the difference between general scientific} and philosophi- 
cal concepts and turns their connection into identity. This cre- 
ates but an illusion of overcoming the real theoretical difficulties 
which are involved in attempts to correlate and integrate the 
categorial structures of the natural and social sciences. Yet it is 
Precisely these theoretical difficulties which constitute the core 
of the mind-brain problem and Prove insuperable for the para- 
digm of physicalism and the related conceptions of “scientific 
materialism”. 2} 


Paty, 


view and methodological guidelines. Such an assessment, how- 
fea can only be undertaken from the position of dialectical ma- 


ja} interest is a relatively new trend known as “emer- 
of er ial’. lis adherents defending the materialistic 
geatst Matiack the idealistic and dualistic solutions of the 

brain problem and simultaneously come out against radi- 
min ical Their opposition to “scientific materialism” va- 
cal 


physical, the biological, the social—express the development of 
the material world. According to Bunge, the emergence of a new 
quality is a product of natural evolution whose main stages are 
established by scientific investigation; the mental also appears 
as a result of a law-governed development of complex material 
systems. Expounding in this way his conception and calling it 
emergentist materialism, the author sees its essence in the denial 
of the pluralism of substances and the acknowledgement of the 
pluralism of qualitative distinctions (qualitative diversity) of a 
Single material reality; this reality is in a state of constant devel- 
pment and therefore capable of producing qualitatively new 
formations when passing to higher systemic organisation (ibid., 
p. 80). 

‘This interpretation of materialism is essentially different from 
that of the radical physicalists, It is undoubtedly a step towards 
dialectical materialism, an attempt to overcome the deadlock of 
«xtreme reductionism with its utter inability to account for men- 
‘al phenomena, social processes, culture—in short, for the higher 


forms of the movement of matter—within the framework of a 
single doctrine, 


f panies Bunge’s views on a number of crucial issues are not 
ree 


ten pu” Contradictions, He has not yet fully shaken off the fet- 
“rs of physicalism and sometimes fails to pursue consistently the 
Principles of “scientific materialism” in the analysis of various 
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aspects of the mind-brain problem. Thus in his article hy 
that the scientific explanation of mental Phenome, 
vere to the translation of “mental terms” into Reurophy. boy 
ee in the manner of the physicists translating phere wi 
nae into theoretical terms. This viewpoint is untenable it" 
it, firstly, ignores the specificity of mental Phenomena and in Mee 
identifies them with the objects of physical research (by Clin: 
nating the axiological-semantic characteristics of the Mental an, 
thereby reducing the mental to pene ae price rules oy 
ie possibility of any explanation of mental phenomena 

fran taeak from neurophysiological explanation and thus 
fines the problem to the narrow limits of natural Scientific sty ‘| 
denying any role to social sciences and ae Conceptions in itg 
investigation. This is the weak spot in Bunge’s critical analys 
of the idealist and dualist doctrines.?® ¥ ia 
The defence of emergentist materialism by Norman Swartet 
appears to be much more consistent. The author seeks to show 
that the principle of emergence can be naturally integrated with 
the materialist world view; this, in his opinion, provides a more 
profound substantiation of materialism and at the same time per- 
mits accounting for the phenomena of life and the mind, Swartz 
holds that the property of emergence is a new historical forma. 
tion inherent only in elements making a whole system; its de- 
scription is based in the “discontinuity hypothesis”, i.e, break of 
continuity, which is tantamount to the recognition of qualitative- 
ly higher levels of organisation irreducible to the lower levels ol 
the same system. Hence, in Swartz’s view, the futility of the rad- 
ical Physicalists’ attempts to treat the “phenomenological states” 
(e.g. sensations) as properties of physical (electrochemical) 
Fino ey wPencemslegal ate” a 
en! in- ” i i 
al the eal ae othe concen of mayan ant on 
that it does not contradict a; fs Smnprpence, + gle 
ny of the known physical laws; si 


hysi A . 
Ba pee which might account in future for “phenomenolo- 
S" Swartz also pays some tribute to the paradigm o! 


‘The con 
of a number of Western neurophysiologists and psycho. 


tion i 
tiysiologists It is shared, for instance, by Roger Sperry, an 
vivaing contemporary neurophysiologist whose investigations 


asilt i 
the Self, the relation of language to thought, the dependence of 


ijiferent components of thought on the right or left cerebral 
hemispheres and their joint work, Such and similar discussions 
are centred on the nature of links between consciousness and 
brain processes, the mind and the body. 

Sperry himself shows keen interest in the philosophical and 
general psychological aspects of the obtained results and seeks 

tp evolve his own conception of the mind-brain relationship. He 
hases himself on the understanding of consciousness as “emer- 
gent property of brain activity”** and rejects from this position 
other solutions offered by the proponents of epiphenomenalism, 
parallelism, the two-aspect theory, the psychophysical identity 
theory and by the adepts of semantic nihilism (discarding the 
mind-body problem as a pseudoproblem) . 

Sperry sets himself against radical physicalism and reduction- 
ism, including the identification of mental phenomena with neu- 
rophysiological processes. At the same time he seeks to account 
for the activeness of consciousness from the materialistic posi- 
tions. He writes: “The causal power attributed to the subjective 
properties is nothing mystical” (ibid., p. 120). “The whole has 
properties as a system that are not reducible to the properties of 
the parts, and the properties at higher levels exert causal control 
over those at lower levels” (ibid.). Proceeding from this thesis, 
Sperry comes to regard mental phenomena as 4 factor of con- 
trol and attempts to show that “mental activeness”, the psyche, 
emerges as an outgrowth of the biological “evolutionary process 
Of frecing behavinar from its inital primitive stimulus-bouns 
condition, providing increasing degrees of freedom of choice _ 
of originative central processing. The subjective effects have ad- 
ditional advantages in the driving and directing of ea eer 
motivational elements and as positive and negauve reinforce 


(ibid., p, 121). 


is is undoubtedly an attempt to give a materia)... 

iescetbal the activeness of man’s psyche. One may be dubiog’ 
of course, about this or that point of Sperry’ 8 conception, but it 
would be certainly wrong to assert that he “is seeking a middle 
ground between a monistic materialism and a dualistic interao, 
tionism”.** Such a conclusion can only be made from the Pow, 
tion of radical physicalism. In my opinion, the cited passa es 
about the mind-brain relationship and the activeness Of the 
psyche vouch for Sperry’s critical attitude to dualism, Particular. 
ly to those of its representatives who appeal for support to neuro. 
Physiology and psychophysiology (as compared with his. prope, 
sitions the arguments of the “scientific materialists” against dual. 
ism appear to be much weaker). 

The most comprehensive exposition of the doctrine of “emer. 
gentist materialism” has been presented by Joseph Margolis 
who gives a detailed analysis of various aspects of the mind-body 
problem, investigates into the relationship between natural and 
social sciences and makes a stand for “nonreductionist material. 
ism”. The author discusses at length different versions of “Scien- 


be shouldered by “emergentist materialism” which is rove flexi 
ble than “Scientific materialism”, From the viewpoint of “emer- 
Bentist materialism”, mental ‘and cultural phenomena are con- 
iva "ss = eda _Properties of highly organised material 
eee - Properties are necessarily embodied in material 
by je ae of their development. They are composite 
cannot be reduced to the ree lually as a unitary whole and 
subsystems of pe es the Properties of individual elements of 
the untenabili ee in which they are incorporated. Hence 
“enabibty of physicalism and radical reductionism, 


i ithor, using his own words, argues the viability of the 
The te in a dual way: “by considering the weakness of 
ovtheories—the identity theory, physicalism, eliminative 
andar in, behaviourism, and the like, and by way of explicat- 
neil jectically, the principal features of mental life that bear 
ing: ding a comprehensive account of such phenomena and 
on ph praising the adequacy of competing theories regarding 
se phenomena-consciousness, sentience, intention, thought, 
thot, emotion, action, and speech” (ibid, pp. 9, 10). 
e is highly significant that in his attempts to overcome the 
narrowness and inconsistency of physicalist materialsm Margolis 
invokes dialectics and makes extensive use of the categories of 
quality, wholeness, system, development, and the like. The author 
in fact acknowledges that a consistent and fruitful conception of 
materialism capable of superseding the idealistic (and dualistic) 
doctrines and providing a solid world-view and methodological 
foundation for modern science can only be based on the prin- 
ciples of dialectics. 

Yet one would vainly try to find if only a mention of dia- 
lectical materialism or a single reference to {works by Soviet 
philosophers in Margolis’ book. As a result, the author often 
holds out as a revelation what is but a truism in Marxist philo- 
sophy. On the debit side we must also put a certain meagreness 
of dialectical notions manipulated by the author. 

Despite these shortcomings Margolis’ conception deserves close 
attention of the Marxist philosophers. The inception of “emer- 
gentist materialism” is a notable event testifying to crucial con- 
ceptual stratification in the materialistically oriented branch of 
Western philosophical thought. This tendency shows up in a 
rapid devaluation of physicalism and reductionism, i.e. in a fur- 
ther deviation from the canons of logical positivism. It is highly 
‘Significant ‘that despite-ccertain inconsistencies in applying dia- 
lectical principles, the most progressive representatives of mate- 
pales thought generally gravitate towards dialectical material- 
ism, This is yet another proof that the contemporary trends of 
Sere committed to the cause of scientific and social prog- 
seh opposed ‘o idealistic inroads and capable of providing philo- 
ei guidance in the solution of human problems are bound 

erge with dialectical and historical materialism. 
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Chapter 6. 


Informational Approach 
to the Mind-Brain Problem As an Alternative 
to “Scientific Materialism” 


1, The Ideal and Information 


Since the relation between the categories of the ideal and in- 
formation has already been discussed in detail elsewhere; [ 
shall merely outline here my stand and then give a few addition. 
al considerations concerning the informational approach to the 
problem of the ideal. 

Jn the context of this analysis information is construed in the 
categorial sense—as the “‘message content” (N. Wiener), or the 
content of reflection at the level of self-organisi - 
Information is necessarily embodied in a material (or, more 
accurately, substrate, physical) vehicle which poses as its code. 
Information can only exist as a special, functional property of 
@ highly-organised material system. It represents, as it were, 2 
certain significant object of the system wherefore it has not only 
@ formal, but also a conceptual (semantic) and axiological (prag- 
matic) aspects. The relation between information and its code 
embodiment which alone provides the framework of its existence 
is a simple one in each particular ease. Yet in principle one and 
the same information (identical from the viewpoint of its formal, 
‘ntwise and axiological characteristics) ean he embodied in 


tion of information taken in the categorial sense is logically 
it of various conceptions of information quanti (peokabey 

alkorithm conception, and others) and, accordingly, of the 
of the quantity of information, though the latter do not contr 
he former. 
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d conveyed by different vehicles and codes which may differ 
Pe one another by spatial, temporal, substrate, energy and 
ther physico-chemical vasiables, ‘This is what I’ mean by the 
men of invariance of information relative to the properties 
be vehicle. 1 hold that this principle is of fundamental impor. 
a in so far as it permits comprehending the historical (in a 
ati sense creative) character of new code formations, 

‘The category of information is a notion of general scientific 
level (or, in any case, very broad and adopted by most branches 
of science). It owes its genesis not only to cybernetics and the 
theory of information, but! also to semeiology, science studies 
and a number of other disciplines. Since information can only 
exist in the code form, it also includes description of the code 
relationship, ie. connection of given information with a given 
code vehicle. This makes it possible to integrate on one theore- 
tical plane the conceptual-axiological description of information 
as such (specific for the language of humanistic disciplines) with 
the description of its vehicle (code) given within the categorial 
structure of natural sciences (in. terms of spatial parameters, 
substrate properties, mass, energy, etc.). 

As we see, the category of information and concepts directly 
related to it possess an extremely important integrating function 
exercised by them on the borderline between humanistic and 
natural sciences. For this reason this category may serve as a 


logical link between the philosophical category of the ideal and 
those notions which reflect the results of sci 
into the mind problems. 


entific investigation 


In Soviet literature information is commonly viewed from two 
Perspectives which may be called attributive and functional. The 
adherents of the attributive approach maintain that information 
‘8 @ property inherent in all matter, including every object of 
‘nanimate nature. By contrast, the adherents of the functional 
*pproach regard information only as a property of self-organising 
Systems which eysives at the animate level. I subscribe to the 
Second conception. 

© may distinunish four principal forms of information: first, 
the prepsychic forin (eg, at the DNA-RNA-protein level) when 
the content of the i. formation process has no subjective repre- 
“Mlation; second, il fisychic form, when the content of the 


ir i 4 ‘ . 
Monmation prove his subjective representation ranging from 
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by deobjectifying them and those he had lost contact with), 
The above taxonomy, crude as it is, only serves to underrcore 
the difference between the psychic form of information on the 
one hand, and the prepsychic and extrapsychic (or better pos. 
psychic) forms, on the other hand. Since information is regarded 
as the content of the reflection of a certain object by a self-organ. 


ing system, represents a value relation and poses as a factor of 
control, the concept of information may be coherently used for 
description and explanation of psychic phenomena.* It has in- 
deed become quite common in theoretical research not only in 
psychology, but also in psychotherapy and in psychiatry.‘ 
‘There is every reason to regard any phenomenon of subjective 
reality, consciousness including, as information. Any act of con- 
sciousness is intentional, it is always information about some- 
thing. Again, the consciousness of an individual viewed as a unitary 
whole can be presented as an information structure, The opinion 


* Some psychologists, however, may charge us with “cybernetic re 
ductionism’”. For instance, ©, Tikhomirov considers the concept of infor- 
mation (© be completely unsuitable for description of psychic phenomens 
as it expresses only what is inherent in the operation of a technical device. 
This is a very narrow interpretation of the concept ef information. 
‘Tikhomiroy goes even so far as to rate the use of the concept of inform 
lion for description of unconscious psychic processes as a deviation from 
the “dialectival-taterialist orientation in psychology”. According to Tikho- 
siroy, the concept of information (information processing) applied t 
psychological research almost poses the main threat to the progress 
psychology. It is our conviction that such fears are hardly grounded. Of 
course, the use of this concept in psychology should not oversiep reasonab 
limits, On the other hand, attempts to preserve at all costs the sterile 
purity of the classic language of psychology and the comfort of settled 
plual patterns are hardly conducive to the solution of topical prob- 
lems in this branch of science. 
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that such an approach tends to belittle ¢ 
ficance of the notion of consciousness, eli 
favour of information and give way to « 
appears to be completely groundless, 
have many different predicates, and 
them. The definition of consciousness through the i 

information is only intended to bring out and eek Nee 
the dimensions of this complex category. anes 

This equally applies to the use of the notion of information 
for defining the ideal, Indeed, such use permits focusing on 
the specific method whereby information is “given” to or “re- 
presented” in man’s mind, on its self-reflection and self-transfor- 
mation in the form of man’s subjective reality notable for a 
high degree of autonomy of its “content”. Owing to such 
autonomy, the content of subjective reality is free from any 
spatio-temporal constraints and immediate objective reality. As 
a result, man’s imagination can break out of the narrow con- 
fines of time and space and fly on the wings of thought, dream 
or hope to wonderful lands, create castles in the air, construct 
fantastic material forms and utopian human relations, playing 
an infinite variety of mental games. The ideal viewed from the 
angle of the information theory may be defined as the givenness 
of information in a “pure” form and an ability to manipulate it 
with a high degree of arbitrariness. 

Of course, in reality information does not exist apart, from 
its material vehicle. The information given to man as phenome- 
na of his subjective reality (as his own sense images, thoughts, 
goals, etc.) is of necessity embodied in definite brain neurody- 
namic systems, which are its material carriers. Yet these carriers 
are closed to subjective reality and do not lend themselves to 
direct reflection. When I see objects, think of something, coni' 
up different situations, I am in fact processing certain informa: 
tion about external objects and my own self wie ane 
the givenness of a certain dynamic “content” of what is re! 

'n my sense images, thoughts and dreams. os 

The brain enilea of this information are completely sist 
hated from man’s consciousness and he is not aie waked 
He does not know what processes take place in OT% DL. 
e is manipulating different pieces of information. wales 
cardinal characteristic of man’s mental organisation 


he philosophical signi. 
“Hminate consciousness in 
cybernetic reductionism” 
» Since consciousness can 
information is but one of 
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n as the givenness of information in a “pure” or ideal for 
es the fone of phenomena of subjective reality. e 
Here I shall clarify once more, at the risk of seeming obtry, 
sive, the aspect of the ideal where this category allows interpreta, 
tion in terms of the category of information. Since any info, 
mation is necessarily embodied in a concrete material yehj 
ie, in a definite code, it poses as an objective code relationshj 
leaving no room for the category of the ideal. In this respect 
all forms of information are equal. 

What is called the ideal is connected with only one existential 
form of information, the psychic form, and characterises but 
one, specifically social method of its representation—the given. 
ness of information to an individual in a “pure” form, ie. in 
the form of phenomena of subjective reality, as well as the 
individual’s almost unlimited ability to manipulate this informa. 
tion (and, consequently, his subjective reality). 

Being a result of reflection, information is always secondary, 
Being embodied in its code, it is always material. As regards the 
relation between the categories of the ideal and information 
the former can be used correctly only for description of one of 
the methods whereby information is given to man. Indeed, 
many information processes taking place in man’s mind and 
being of crucial importance are confined within the Prepsychic 
sphere and never reach the level of subjective reality. At the 
prepsychic level information is nothing else than an objectively 
existing functional relationship, In principle, it preserves this 
status at the level of conscious processes too, but there the reflec- 
tion doubles up, as it were; on the one hand, its content is 
recorded in a definite organisation of the brain code in the 
shape of an equivalent neurodynamic structure, on the other 
hand, this content is given in its pure form, i.e. in the form of 
information as such, not handicapped by the substrate organi- 
sation of its vehicle (code), 

To clarify this point, I shall use this analogy: when I say “it 
is raining”, this content is recorded in the speech code and 
realised in the corresponding phonetic organisation (the latter 
is conditioned by the equivalent neurodynamic organisation in 
the brain providing for coordinated work of the organs of 
speech). Yet for me as a person, as well as for the one who is 
listening to me and understands my words the above indicated 
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ent if represented in a pure form as a thought, an image. 
con! gs, we can, if necessary, analyse and describe the 


rthele’ ath 
vere organsation of the speech code which carries a defi 
nite content: i i 
te conrad feature of the information process taking place 
sy man’s mind is what is termed “subjective realty” in the 


nical language. If we intend to study man as a conscious 
roca being, we cannot under any circumstances ignore the 
quality of subjective reality nor reduce it to objective reality. 
The ability to receive and manipulate information in a pure 
form is a product of social development and improves with the 

ss of society. The linguistic capacity sets persons apart 
from sentient creatures and marks the emergence of a new type 
af self-organisation as it conditions a qualitatively higher level 
of activeness (the reflective, goal-setting and constructive-trans- 
formative functions in the first place). It is only from the position 
of radical physicalism averse to the idea of information causali- 
ty and information interaction that the phenomena of subjective 
reality could be described as epiphenomena, ie. as useless in- 
corporeal doublers of neurodynamic brain processes. 

Seeking to establish logical links between the categories of 
the ideal and information, one should class as ideal predomi- 
nantly the above indicated existential and functional form of 
information, ic. the specific way of its givenness to a self-organis- 
ing system (enabling the self-organising system to manipulate 
information with ease and promptness in accordance with the 
purposes of the system and opening broad possibilities for its 
a and expansion, i.e. for what is called creative- 
ess), 

Today’s chiefly natural-scientific exploration of the mind is 
notable for extensive use of general scientific notions which are 
rae in the conceptual interpretation of relevant prob- 
bs nnd results of investigations and centre upon the category 
na formation. ‘These notions are logically correlated with the 
adeno ie ideal thereby exercising an important metho- 
ina influence on specific research of the psyche and sti- 
titer the development of new theoretical guidelines and 
wee experimental approaches with due regard for the 
Hie subjective reality (in contrast, for instance, with the 

lof the Lehaviousists, “scientific materialists” and other 


philoso 
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radical physicalists who seek to sidestep, ignore or eliminate y: 
quality with the help of special logical procedures). thiy 
It is highly significant that broad notions of general 
tific value" play now an extremely important part in the in” 
ration of the natural and social sciences. Assimilati ie 
notions, many classical branches of natural science tend to Jove 

their “purity” and incorporate the cognitive means dey, 

by social sciences into their theoretical and methodological 
paratus. This tendency clearly manifests itself, for instance, in 
the branch of neurophysiology which is concerned with the prob. 
lem of deciphering the brain codes of psychic phenomena, Pre. 
serving in the main its natural scientific orientation, this branch 
borrows the principles and methods of linguistics. and cognitive 
psychology and draws extensively on the general notions of 
consciousness. General scientific notions serve here as a concep. 
tual bridge between the classic categorial structures of natural 
science and socio-humanistic knowledge enabling the investiga. 
tors of the problem of the ideal to profit by the results of scien- 
tific research into consciousness as a brain function. 

This is all the more important in view of the still obtaining 
tendency to oversimplify the highly complex nature of conscious- 
ness and effect a direct logical transition from consciousness and 
even the ideal to physical or physico-chemical processes. To be 
sure, the results of physical and particularly chemical investiga- 
tions may be crucial for the development of neurophysiology and 
correct understanding of many essential aspects of the informa 
tional activity of the brain. However, attempts to deduce con- 
sciousness directly from physical processes or construct mil 
models at the atom or elementary particle levels are, in my 
opinion, inevitably doomed to failure. 

I hold that the most promising approach to the conception 
of consciousness viewed from the angle of its relation to the 
brain is the one based on the systemic principle of the brain 
processes exercising informational functions, as well as on the 
understanding of the qualitative specificity of the information 
(code) structures relative to purely physical or physico-chemical 
properties and processes. Such an approach opens up new theo 
retical prospects for the interpretation of the ideal in the light 
of the latest scientific achievements in the exploratioa of the 
brain and the psyche. 


2, The Category of the Ideal and 


the {Informational Approach to the Mind-Brain Problem 


4, detailed account of the informational approach to the 
‘em in interest has already been given in one of my earlier 
problem Nerefore I shall set out here only its basic principles 
Ha yelated to the problem of the ideal. 
othe proposed approach aims at a conceptual solution of the 
d-brain problem at the level of general scientific notions. 
nin unding the informational approach I shall follow the 
ri pattern: first, I shall state the basic premises expressed in 
relatively clear terms as the ground for discourse (if need be, 
they may be subjected to a careful critical examination), and 
then I shall deduce the logical corollaries providing answers 
to the principal questions of the problem under consideration. 
| now set out these premises which have already been partly 
giscussed earlier in this work trying to give them a more accu- 
rate and concise form as compared with my previous publica- 
tions, After that, using them as a basis, I shall unfold my argu- 
ment and give the necessary explanations. 

1, Basic premises: 

1.1, Information is a result of reflection (of a given object 
by a definite material system). 

1.2. Information does not exist outside its material vehicle 
(always posing only as its property—structural, dynamic, etc.). 

13 A given vehicle of information is its code (information 
does not exist outside a definite code form). 

14, Information is invariant relative to substrate-energy and 
spatio-temporal properties of its vehicle (i.e. information which 
is identical for the given class of systems can be embodied in 
and conveyed by vehicles differing from one another by the 
above properties; it means that one and the same piece of 
information can be represented by different codes). 

1.5. Information possesses not only formal (syntactic) but 


alo conceptual (semantic) and axiological (pragmatic) charac- 
leristics, 


wor 


j 16. Information can be a factor of control, i.e. it can initiate 
finite changes in a given system on the basis of an established 


Code Organisation (here I base myself on the concept of infor- 
mational causality) 


S far as we know, the above premises are generally recog- 
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nised in Soviet philosophical literature. T 
by the adherents of both the ‘icpaineny Cot "ae Sg 
interpretation of information. True, the latter “nib 
premise 1.5 in its particular form holding that the a) 
and pragmatic characteristics are inherent not in every ps ute 
information, but only in information at the level of living o 
nisms and social system. Since in our conception the ie 
information is only used for the description and expl Mion 
of mental phenomena, we may well presume that aa 
differ on this point from the adherents of the attributive inte, 
pretation of information. 
The above-indicated premises may be regarded as a yy 4 
postulates which are not refutable on empirical grounds, though 
we believe that each of them can be properly substantiated, We 
invite criticism anyway, since they must be capable of with. 
standing a test of maximum severity to serve their purpose, 
If the above-indicated premises are acceptable, the next step 
will be to define the condition for their applicability to the 
mind-brain problem. For this purpose it is necessary to substan- 
tiate the thesis that every phenomenon of consciousness is in 
formation and to prove that every phenomenon of consciousnes 
is a brain function. In doing so I shall proceed from the de 
finition of consciousness as an ideal phenomenon since I com 
sider it pivotal to my argument. I am particularly keen on this 
point since numerous attempts to solve the mind-brain probles 
either skirt the ideality of consciousness or even directly a" 
at eliminating the notion of ideality as a predicate of consciou 
ness. 4 
I hold that every phenomenon of consciousness is in 
about something. By phenomenon of consciousness ft oe 
any actually experienced conscious state, any arbitrarily 
interval of a conscious state notable for diverse psychic My 
dalities (sensory, logical, emotional, volitional, etc.). Each *, 
interval has a certain content, ie. represents certain phenom 
of the outer and inner world, Consciousness is always *” 
tional, it is a result of selective reflection and can Neve 
“empty”. In this sense it represents information about som 
that is peculiar to a given individual, nal 
“ousness as subjective reality exists only in a PEM 
is constituted as a unique wholeness, as a? 


formation 


jual's original and inimitable inner world. When we say that 

: phenomenon of consciousness is information we always 
sie that it is somebody's information and not only that it 
information about something. It goes without saying that 
such kind of subjectivity of mental phenomena as information 
about something does not rule out intersubjectivity, ie. the pre- 
sence of the same kind of information in the minds of different 
persons. 

As regards the statement that “every phenomenon of con- 
sciousness is a brain function”, it hardly needs any special sub- 
stantiation. I shall only note here that it does not in any way 
contradict the thesis about the social nature of consciousness, 
as the human brain is a product of both anthropogenesis and 
social development. 

If any phenomenon of consciousness is inforthation and at 
the same time a function of the brain, it means that the ma- 
terial vehicles of such information are definite brain processes 
(which are described at the present-day level of scientific de- 
velopment in terms of the brain neurodynamic system). 

Let us now set out the next group of propositions which 
are implied in the informational approach and provide for a 
possibility of using the above-indicated premises for an expla- 
nation of a number of essential features of mental phenomena. 

2.1. Every phenomenon of consciousness (as a phenomenon 
of subjective reality) is definite information inherent in a de- 
finite social individual. 

2.2. Being information, every phenomenon of consciousness 
(subjective reality) is of necessity embodied in its material 
vehicle (by virtue of 1.2). ‘ 

2.3. This vehicle is a definite brain neurodynamic system (of 
4 given individual) 

24, A definite brain ‘neurodynamic system is (by virtue of 
13) a code of the corresponding information represented to a 
Biven individual as a phenomenon of this subjective reality 
(for brevity’s sake I shall use \A for every phenomenon of con- 
‘clousness or subjective reality, and X for the brain vehicle of 
such kind of information or its code). 

Proceeding from the adopted premises (1) and additional 
Propositions (2), 1 shall now try to answer those difficult ques- 
Nions which have for a long time made the subject matter of 
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the mind-brain problem. They may be reduced to two pr 
questions. Principal 

I. How can we account for the connect 
mena of consciousness, subjective reality, on 
brain Processes, on the other hand, if the former cannot 
assigned any physical and, for that matter, any substrate si 
perties? Bas 

II. How can we account for the fact that 
consciousness, subjective reality, control bodily Hy 
capable of initiating, regulating and terminating them), if the 
former cannot be assigned any physical, including energy, pro. 
Pperties? 

The first question has already been answered ina eneral 
form. Connection between A and_X is connection between infor. 
mation and its vehicle, It is a special functional connection 


tionship of a given specific information represented in a given 
specific (in terms of organisation and physical Properties) vehicle 
to the given specific self-organising system. The code as a 
concrete vehicle of a given information is an element of the self. 
organising system. In our case it is a neurodynamic code which 
is itself a complex system. X is a specific code of A outside 
which A does not exist. For this reason phenomena A and X 
occur simultaneously: if there is A there is X, and vice versa. 
This proposition implies that not a single phenomenon of 
subjective reality exists as a separate entity, ie. apart from 
its material vehicle. It is necessarily objectified in definite brain 
Processes which rules out the idealistic and dualistic interpreta- 
tion of the category of the ideal, Every phenomenon of the 
subjective reality of a given person proceeding within a given 
interval is realised through a brain code of the X type. If the 
latter is deactivated, the result is the loss of the corresponding 
subjective experience, its replacement by a different one (having 
a different content), or the termination of the conscious state 
as such. a ci, 
Finally, a phenomenon of subjective reality is a definite ie 
tent” represented to the individual by the X type brain cot i 
This “content”, i.e. information as such, can be repeatedly 
recoded, represented in other types of codes, for instance, 
through a set of graphic signs, a set of sounds, etc, Such types 


are capable of existing outside and in 


des agi a4 e dependent of real 
feo, yet their “content”, though intact, no longer belongs 
pono main of subjective reality. 
to th 


js latter circumstance is significant a: 

Thi ve difference between, for instance, 
oe und the same content by itself (as j 
trent’ book which has not been read by 

eae of its author's thought, yet in su 
inryent is not ideal. ‘The quality of subjective reality belongs 
only to a definite type of brain codes. The ideal is only predi- 
cable of living thought and not of its content alienated from the 
person—such content can be presented in most diverse non- 
personal and non-brain codes (material, symbolic and others 
existing outside man), 

More accurately, the ideal is directly connected with three 
types of codes only: the brain (predominantly neurodynamic) 
code, the behavioural-expressive code (motor acts and 
external bodily changes, particularly changes in the expression 
of the eyes and face), and the speech code. Only the first of 
them is of fundamental significance. The codes of the non-per- 
sonal level can also be divided into three ‘types: the sign code, 
the object code and the “trace” code (for instance, finger-prints, 
etc,). These codes represent information in a form estranged 
from the person and do not contain subjective reality as such. 

The first, basic, question ramifies, so to speak, into several 
subquestions normally provoking heated debates, Let us now try 
to tackle them, 

Ia, Where is the location of-a given phenomenon of sub- 
jective reality? Can it be localised in terms of definite spatial 
characteristics? If it cannot, why? 

Most authors discussing these questions resolutely reject the 
possibility of describing phenomena of subjective reality in 
‘Patial terms. To support their view, they adduce arguments of 
this type: @ thought of the distance to Jupiter has no extension, 
is thought is a certain “content” and its description does not 
a any spatial characteristics (length, width, volume, ee 
Ne are Jnecessary in the description of phenomena of at 
is oni reality; it is senseless to assign spatial properties to wi c 
ite led the ideal. However, the proponents of this view et 

* “~plicitly or implicitly, that phenomena of subjective reality 


Nadas 


sit highlights the 
» the content of a 
information Proper), 
anybody may carry 
ch a code form this 
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may be coherently assigned temporal characteristics and, Conte. 
quently, that living thought as a “moving content” alters in 
time. To this I must answer that the concept of something 
existing in one and the same sense in time, but not existing jn 
space is profoundly contradictory as any change can only be 
conceived as spatial. 

It has become common practice to describe individual cop. 
sciousness in terms of structure, system, discreteness, sequence 
and orderliness of its phenomena. Understandably, these notions 
are used in such descriptions only by analogy, since their content 
is essentially different from the content of the same notion 
used in descriptions of spatial phenomena, 

The answer to question Ja given in a general form is as fol. 
lows: a given phenomenon of subjective reality (for instance, 
A,) is located in its code (X;) which, like all phenomena of 
objective reality, possesses definite spatial and temporal proper. 
ties (is a spatially organised and localised subsystem of brain 
activity altering in time). 

Let us consider this question in more detail. 

The minds’ organisation enables it to reflect the temporal 
parameter of phenomena of subjective reality, their “present” 
and “past”, as a succession of contents and as a duration of 
the effective period of each content in the field of consciousness. 
It means that individuals are capable of reflecting the temporal 
parameter of at least some of the \X type brain codes (i.e. their 
effective period, the moment of deactualisation and. transfor- 
mation of one code into another). However, they cannot reflect 
the spatial parameters and the substrate composition of the 
above indicated codes—their location as an integral system, not 
to speak of its components, elements, internal links, etc, The 
temporal parameter, it will be noted, is represented by the 
entire code and not by its dynamic components. I shall try '0 
explain this feature of man’s psychic organisation in due course 
(see Ic). 

For the moment we need only acknowledge that the possibi- 
lity of a direct spatial description of phenomena of subjective 
reality is ruled out by the very nature of code relationship, the 
character of relation between information and its vehicle 
(code). First, in virtue of 1.4 the spatial properties of the 
vehicle of one and the same piece of information may be diffe- 
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4 are therefore not specific in this case for subjective 
rent a" second, in spite of the fact that the information-to- 
reali selationship is very simple at the level of integral wholes, 
vehicle no means the case at the level of their components: 
ntisation of a piece of information (for instance, a sense 
the ) and the structure of its components do not correspond 
me to the quantisation of the code and to the structure of 
BN ant we have here different types of orderliness and 
vile rent types Of wholeness. Since information is always (by 
ie of 1.1) a relation of one to the other, a functional repre- 
gntation of one by the other, and since the representative 
vada of information can possess, in principle, most diverse 
spatial properties, the latter turn 


Out to be immaterial for the 
representation of a given piece of information, 


stands out with special clarity at the level of developed code 
forms, such as, for instance, sign systems. 

However, what lis represented in a code is bound to have 
its own spatial characteristics (provided it is a Phenomenon ot 
objective reality*). These characteristics significant for a given 
self-organising system are typically reflected by it quite adequate- 
ly, ie. they are correctly represented in the corresponding 
code. However, they can be represented through its most diverse 
spatial characteristics. This is also the case with mass, energy 
and other physical characteristics of 


both the object and the 
vehicle of its representation. Therefore not only spatial charac- 


teristics, but also the concepts of mass and energy prove non- 
specific for the description of information as such, including 
information on the phenomena of subjective reality. Such des- 
Cription is always given in terms of what is represented and 
hot in terms of the representative, 

A certain invariant of information on the battle of Borodino 
may exist either in the living thought of a given person or, in a 
deactualised form, in his memory, as well as in books, film- 
“trips, tape records, etc, In all these cases a reference to spa- 
Yal, energy, mass and, in general, substrate characteristics of 
be fode form of the above indicated information is immate- 
ial 


or the latters’ specificity. 
—— 


it is 


This circumstance 


ome Phenomena of subjective reality can also be reflected and 


loo 


Nevertheless, this information only exists in the cotrespon, 
ing codes which are of necessity localised in space. Ay we td. 
the question regarding the location of information is not ,. 
senseless as it may seem. It becomes crucial when we face 
task of identifying the code object (i.e, the information Carrie; 
which is significant not because of its natural, physical, Substrate 
properties, but because of its functional purpose, the object it 
represents) and when we must decipher the code, ie. compre. 
hend the information embodied in it. This code always has 4 
definite location, though it may be easily transferred to anothe; 
location. The same code may be duplicated and the copies may 
be distributed among different locations; finally, it may be con. 
verted into other forms of codes that will have their own 
specific spatial location. 

Hence, one and the same piece of information may exis 
simultaneously in many places and its concrete location will 
have no bearing on the specificity of its content. It is, as a 
tule, indifferent to this location. Nevertheless, this information 
does not exist everywhere, it is generally confined to the spatial 
sphere of the existence of life and human society. If we want 
to obtain and “appropriate” this information (lodge it, as it 
were, in our brain), we must find at least one of its concrete 
locations where it exists in its actual form—a concrete code 
object (a thing, a sign or a set of signs, etc.) or a concrete 
individual whose brain codes embody the information we are 
interested in. : 

The question of the location of information in general or 
information of a definite kind deserves special consideration, 
but the scope of this publication forbids us to enter into detail. 
I shall only note here that the localisation of information in 
interest calls for a concrete approach and establishment of 
reasonable limits. Indeed, for most theoretical purposes the 
location of information should be confined to its code and not 
to a broader system which includes this code as one of its ele 
ments. If information is localised too: broadly, the ensuing qu 
lifications will be either trivial, or inaccurate and even inco! 
rect. For instance, the information on the battle of Borodine 
in the form of living thought (phenomenon of subjective real 
ity) exists only in the brain, though it.may also be embodied 
in things and signs; defining its location too broadly,. we Jet 
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ihe quality of subjective reality slip off and lose the object of 
rinvesiqton (now), dena 
ba might rejoin that this thought exists in society, yet such 
argument will be either a commonplace since man does not 
ae outside society, and our society does not exist outside the 
solar system, etc., or not quite accurate since one may get an 
impression that living thought is capable of existing in society 
somewhere outside the head of an individual. Should we unduly 
\d the borders of its localisation, we may arrive at a con- 
clusion that the battle of Borodino occurred in the solar sys- 
O 
= b. How is it possible to account for the fact that the neuro- 
dynamic code objectively existing in the individual’s brain is 
experienced by the individual as subjective reality? This question 
is set forth with particular vigour when we try to probe into 
such kind of phenomena of subjective reality as sense image. 
Opponents usually ask: where and how can the brain contain 
the image of the tree that I am observing at the moment and 
how can one subjectively experience the image of a tree if the 
brain objectively does not hold it? To such a question authors 
of relevant publications give three types of answers. 
Some authors maintain that the image of a tree resides as 
a copy in the substrate of the brain and that the only way to 
account for the mental experience of an image is to admit the 
existence of such material copies (physiological, chemical, etc.) 
in the individual's head. Such an opinion shared at present only 


* Such loose reasoning has been aptly ridiculed by Hegel whose views 
are invoked by some authors in support of their opinion that it is inad- 
tnissible to localise thought within the brain. 

“When, however, any one thinks of the proper place where mind 
exists, it is not the back that occurs to him, but merely the head. Since this 
is , we can, in examining a form of knowledge like what we are at 
Present dealing with, éontent ourselves with this reason—not a very bad 
one in the present case—in order to confine the existence of mind o 
the skull. Should it strike any one to take the vertebral column for the 
wat of mind, in so far as by it too knowledge and action doubtless are 
tometimes partly induced and partly educed, this would prove nothing 
in defence of the view that the spinal cord must be taken as well for the 


indwelling seat of mind, and the vertebral column for the existential coun- 
‘erpart, because this proves too much. For we may bear in. that there 
‘re also other approved external ways for getting at the activity of mind 


‘9 order to stimulate or inhibit its activity.”* 
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by few is in sharp contrast with modern views on the 
mechanisms realising Sensory and perceptive Processes,° 

Other authors, philosophers and Psychologists, 
rejecting the above answer, come out against the ve; 
material equivalents of an image in the brain on the 8Tounds 
that the physiological and biochemical Processes in the brain 
the transmission of a nervous impulse, etc, cannot Provide the 
clue to a mental image. What can account for it is, in their 
opinion, only the motility of the receptor, first and foremost 
the micromovements of the eyes reproducing the contours of 
the object being perceived. The advocates of the “anti-brain” 
theory also ignore the results of neurophysiological investiga. 
tions into the processes of sensory reflection seeking to Teplace 
them by the study of object-related actions. As has been shown 
earlier,” the adherents of this approach proceed from the con- 
viction that the experience of having a mental image can only 
be theoretically accounted for if we find its material equivalent 
(which they see in the micromovements of the eyes), As one 
can perceive, they share the methodological platform with the 
supporters of the first view. 

Finally, some authors acknowledge that there are’ no “Dic. 
tures” of a tree in the brain but only codes performing the 
function of neurodynamic equivalents of the image, but all the 
same contend that in order to explain the image experience 
it is necessary to assign the brain a special decoding operation 
whereby a code is “translated” into an image. Postulating @ 
decoding operation, the proponents of this theory do not explain 
how such decoding can be carried out. Indeed, any decoding 
is in fact a conversion of one code into another (by virtue of 
1.2 and 1.3), ie. an “unknown” code into a “familiar” one 
(for a given self-organising system). Since the image of a tree 
is information embodied in a definite brain code and since 
information cannot exist outside its vehicle (the code), any 
reference to a decoding operation hardly explains anything. 

I propose to solve this problem by distinguishing between 
two code forms: “natural” and “alien” codes. The difference 
between such codes lies on the surface and is obvious. The 
“natural” code is an element of a self-organising system. The 
information embodied in such a code is given to the eee 
directly and “comprehended” by it immediately, without ay 


brain 


Tesolutely 
TY idea of 
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4 operation. The pulse-frequency code at the output of 
decodin iri js directly taken in by the relevant brain struc- 
the weaning of the word “tree” is grasped by the reader 
rectly without any special analysis of physical and other pro- 

: he code. 
pi il, a code “alien” to a given self-organising sys 

m carries information which is not accessible to it directly. 
Here ‘a special decoding operation is needed. However, it can- 
‘ot be anything else than recoding, the translation of the 

valien” code into the “natural” one. After the method of such 
translation has been found and consolidated, the “alien” code 
becomes “natural” and the system makes a step forward in its 
progressive development. The “natural” code as a definite uni- 
formity of its substrate elements, physical properties, etc. is 
transparent, so to speak, to a given self-organising system both 
in the sense that its properties and component elements are 
not differentiated posing as a single whole and revealing at 
once the embodied information (like, for instance, well-known 
words of a native tongue), and in the sense that the code or- 
ganisation need not be reflected at the mental level at all 

(this is an important circumstance in view of the fact that 
both the “natural” and. “alien” codes may be “external” and 
“internal” for a given self-organising system"). 

Brain codes of the X type are “natural” ones. The informa- 
tion A embodied in them is immediately given to a social indi- 
vidual in the form of phenomena of his subjective reality (his 
sense images, thoughts, etc.). The structure of the brain neuro- 
dynamic code and the presence of this code in general is not 
reflected in the individual’s mind. When a person is thinking 
about something, he manipulates the information which is given 
‘o him in a “pure” form, ie. he is completely unaware of his 
own brain processes. As has already been pointed out, such 
Sivenness of information in the “pure” form and our ability 
‘0 manipulate it are cardinal facts of our mental organisation 
which may be instrumental in interpreting the category of the 
ideal. However these cardinal facts which are usually taken for 
waned by all researchers need themselves to be comprehended 

accounted for 

. Te, How ts it possible to account for the fact that phenomena 

1 subjective reality give the social individual information both 
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og ihe objects reflected in them and on such Phenomen, 
selves (which is reflectivity characteristic of conscious. tem. 
reflection of reflection), but do not reflect the ones iy 
information (i.e. do not give the individual any inf icle 4 thiy 
his own brain code)? OFMation 
: The answer to this question is implied in 1.4, TE info, 

is invariant in relation to substrate-energy and spatioten 
properties of its vehicle, i.e. if one and the same set ey 
(for a given self-organising system) can be represented i “ “ 
ent codes, it means that in the overwhelming majority nite 
the reflection of the specific properties of the information ed 
cle is immaterial for the self-organising system in ahha oo 
effective functioning and development the system only ead 
information as such (information on external objects and situa 
tions, on the most probable changes of the environment a 
methods of interaction with it, on the system’s own changes ang 
states, etc.) and; as a rule, does not need information on the 
information vehicle itself.. Indeed, an individual engaged jn 
different forms of social activity hardly requires to know ‘any. 
thing about the brain carriers of the information he. uses, 

Since one and the same kind of information can be Tepre- 
sented by different code embodiments as the individual’s beha- 
vioural act is determined by the semantic and pragmatic para- 
meters of information and not by the specific properties of its 
vehicle (such properties may be very different), the ability to 
reflect properties of the information vehicle lay dormant in the 
course of biological evolution and anthropogenesis. By. contrast, 
the ability to obtain information as such was rapidly develop- 
ing, the scope of necessary information was growing and infor- 
mation was increasingly used for control and self-improvement 
purposes. 

Consciousness was a product of anthropogenesis and emerged 
as a new quality. It was an important advance on the animal 
psyche and arose when man’s increasing ability to manipulate 
information enabled him to establish control over the informa- 
tion process itself and thus opened up unlimited erent 
(in the historical perspective) to expand the scope of in! i 
mation available to him. In the context of our analysis this ee 
quality may be defined as an unlimited capacity for the aa 
duction of information on information (or, to use philosop! 


% 


=" 


‘reflection of reflection”). ‘This 
we development of the faculties of 
a vaveativeness, goal setting and Voliti, 
ind and self-consciousness, 
ae js only at this level of information co; 


| attains unlimited freedom in the 


quality Provides i 
abstract thinking, Le 


‘on, Personal self-reftec. 


ntrol that the indivi- 
sphere of subjective 


dual ‘lopes, imagi e al 
ity (in dreams, thoughts, h + imagination, existential 
uF ook tc.) which inspires him to create the world’s pen 
ete. at 


values and condemns to wander desolately j, 
ce parren soul or, worse still, to play God fool depth of 
stark mad. ‘ 8 
‘Of course, the aforementioned principle of information iny: 
gance underlying, as it does, the directionality of the dons 

ent of self-organising systems should not be mistaken for 
a denial of any significance to the form of information code—in 
fact, it is only intended to emphasise that code forms may be 
diferent. Biological evolution and anthropogenesis select the 
most advantageous codes on such criteria as energy economy, 
organisational simplicity in terms of spatio-temporal parame- 
ters, etc. 

As a result, some codes prove stable throughout the whole 
history of self-organising systems or over certain, sometimes 
very lengthy, periods. Such codes include, for instance, the DNA 
code system, the pulse-frequency code characterising the func- 
tioning of the nervous system of animals and man, a definite 
language as a relatively stable code for a certain community of 
human beings. To be sure, it does not mean that these code 
forms have been predestined to be the only possible ones and 
that they should never change in the future. Theoretically 
speaking, the existing fundamental biological and social code 
forms may be replaced by new code formations or relegated to 
* secondary plan as particulars. The development of terrestrial 
‘neotganising systems continues and may lead to new cule 
ss changes in their codes and, consequently, to qualiatyey 
Re modes of activity. It applies primarily to man and soc 

“Organisation, 

(ata ve know only two types of a 

nig : © quality of subjective reality, that is tina 

Of the - a. mation. Both types have emerged under is ae 
Principle of invariance of information in  relati 


information processes 
dealing with 
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the properties of its vehicle and encompass Psychi 
of animals and man. As regards the second e 


of Prot, 
Processes connected with human subjective ey 


Teallity, igg toy 
features have already been considered earlier, The fi ‘Pec 
rst 


may be briefly characterised as follow: imals 


least sense images and emotional states (i.e, information ; at 


ty of human beings 
double representation 


Other modalities), -the subjective reality of animals is free from 
any ambivalence, nor does the behaviour of animals bespeak the 
Presence of what is known as free will so characteristic of 
human activity. 

As we have already said earlier, 


we may presume the existence 
(or emergence in the future) of o 


ther types of subjective reality. 


ion into mental experience). It 
could be reasonably expected that such a type of subjective 


reality will be connected to a social self-organisation different 
nce the capacity for immediate 
reflection of the internal information vehicle would be indicative 
of a qualitatively higher level of self-reflection and self-control 
of the social individual, i.e. of his capacity for self-improvement 
(transformation of the axiologico-semantic structure of subjec- 
tive reality on the basis of a qualitatively higher level of crea- 
tive activity aerial ay the evolvement of spiritual, in- 

i istential, values). 
Ses Sess} pass to the second main question of the mind- 
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., problem. ‘The general answer to this question may be for- 
bain F as follows: phenomena of subjective reality control 
alate changes (and material processes in general) in none 
cae acity than that of information which ensues from pro- 
os 18: wed 1A, This: sedition is oppose’ t9 tie idealistic, 
vo vige-anil physicalitic. theories Gf thes Sdedi which either 
postulate the primary spiritual substance and declare all being 
as its “other-being”, or posit two substances (spiritual and mate. 
tial) which are capable of interacting, or deny the qualitative 
specificity of spiritual phenomena regarding the latter as a kind 
of physical processes, 

To give a more specific answer to t 
divide it into several subquestions, 

Ila. How is it possible to acco 


ideal causality? How can phenomena of 
which cannot be 


his question, we shall 


‘Tdeal causality and what is known as the “ideal cause”? js 


Properties that determine (when we speak of 


ideal causality) 
the process and the result of individual bodil 


ly changes and 


fore the physical 
of a consciously 
ty broad limits, This, 
tion of informational 


Potited bodily change may vary within ve 
°f course, rules ou 


any physical explana 
Causality, 

A given piece of information may only eco, 
ideal causality if it assumes the form of “nayann ie oe 
type brain code, apart from which p neilap dl 


henomena of human sub. 
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jective reality are inconceivable. Ideal Causality j, 
through a chain of code transformations determineq by sali 
tic, axiological and operational characteristics of the 4 Seman, 
tion which is embodied in the X type brain code. Mfom, 

If the programme provides for a certain Corporeal ch 
some comparatively simple action (for instance, I want be 
a pencil lying in front of me on the table and do $0) 
chain of code transformations is typically based on a hieta, the 

a . A A chi. 
cal principle and is well established in both phylogenesis ‘al 
ontogenesis (I mean consecutive and parallel activation of low. 
level code programmes controlling arm and head movements 
and other bodily changes, as well as energy support code Prog. 
rammes catering for the whole set of ‘necessary changes), | 
shall not go here into the consideration of more complex casey 
of ideal causality as my task is confined to the explanation of 
its internal mechanism in a general form. One of such mor 
complex cases, however, is worth while discussing, if only in 
brief outline—it is the case of ideal causality in the: sphere 
of subjective reality itself. tr . ‘ 

IIb. How is it possible to account for the “effect” of one 
phenomenon of subjective reality on another. phenomenon 
(when one of them brings about a purposive. change of another, 
e.g. when one thought brings another one in its wake, etc.)? Is 
it correct to speak of ideal causality in such cases?. 

The ability of one thought to produce another is a common 
fact of our everyday experience. Yet a scientific account of this 
process involves considerable difficulties in view of the novelty 
of this problem and lack of tested methods ‘of quantising the 
continuum of subjective reality in its actual condition, ie: 
the movement of its multidimensional “content”. Therelor 
when we intend to assess the “effect” of one phenomeno” 
subjective reality on another phenomenon or to analyse o! 
process whereby one phenomenon generates another fae 
menon, we must first establish the criteria for their diffe 
tiation, These questions have already been discussed earlier 
may assume, as a first approximation, that phenomena oe 
jective reality are quantisible in time if they can be disting¥ 
by at least one of the five analytical parameters propos? 
me earlier (see Chapter 2, §3). two 

Proceeding from this assumption, I designate one of the 
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A, and the other, A,, 
cn to the code transform: 
a this relationship may be regarded as an example of ideal 
Nausality. Indeed, the internal mechanism causing A, to follow 
‘Ay does not differ in principle from a mechanism whereby a 
phenomenon of subjective reality causes a definite bodily 
change. 
In both cases we have a code transformation caused, as ] 
have already pointed out, by nothing else than information, The 
difference primarily consists in the following: in the latter case 
the most probable methods and “routes” of code transforma- 
tions are set by the results of biological evolution and morpho- 
physiological new formations of anthropogenesis, whereas in the 
former case they are determined by assimilated cultural stan- 
dards. These standards (logical, ethical, artistic and others) set 
the most probable action patterns in the inner, ideal sphere, the 
most probable routes of content (semantic) changes in subjec- 
tive reality (movement from A; to Az), ie. the X type code trans- 
formations. Very illustrative in this respect are logical standards 
which define rather rigidly the “routes” from A, to A, at the 
discursive level of the thinking process. 

However, the X type code transformations are the Ego-structure 
of the brain self-organisation, since any separate phenomenon 
of subjective reality singled out by one or another method from 
its context belongs to the given unique Self and bears its hall- 
mark, It is one of the moments of integral subjective reality 
which exists only in a concrete inimitable personal form (as has 
been explained in detail in Chapter 3, $1). It means that the 
directionality of the X type code transformations is conditioned 
also by the given unique Ego-structure, not predetermined in cer- 
tain respects and depends on personal traits, including such per- 
Sonal parameter as volition, Here we are again confronted with 
the traditional problem of free will versus determined brain 
Processes. How are we to accomodate these phenomena? This 


+ one of the most difficult issues in the problem of ideal causal- 
ity, 


Then if A, causes Ay, it is 
ation of X, into X.. In my 


Me. How is it possible to account for the phenomenon of 
free will and active choice in terms of the information 
“bbroach to the mind-brain problem? ficial 

T shall not enter into the analysis of the above-indica 
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phenomena since for our purpose we need only to 
edge that in some cases an individual acts of his o 
(in practical matters or at least on the ideal plane) 
in some situations his choice is inwardly moti 
tions, including making a choice (an act on; 
cannot be construed as being only a result of 
external factors and need for their explan: 
ment of the real individual's inalienable e@ 
sible behaviour combined with a creative abi 
Freedom of choice is equivalent to an 
independence which reveals itself with ps 
inner, ideal sphere. One can hardly deny tl 
in some cases an individual can control 
thoughts and manipulate at will 
subjective reality, e.g. images, intention 
to say that subjective reality has no 
of phenomena which are either comy 
control or yield to it with great difficulty, 
of the informational approach, the acknow 
ability to manipulate phenomena of 
formation in the “pure” form, has # 
1. If I can manipulate phen 
‘A; to Ay, etc. of my own free will, it 
able to manipulate their codes XX, 
neurodynamic systems organised in a defin 
I am capable, however strange it may se 
my own accord a certain category of my b 
systems, i.e. ta control them.* What is mo 
capable not only of manipulating a plura 
neurodynamic systems, activating and 


F uence, but also of determini: — 
defo yormations (within cerain.lisiuy directionality of 
eee new: code: alterna Of the X's ; and, finally, of 
creating : 'YPe and unique varieties 
of brain neurodynamic systems. 

After all, there is no denying the fact that an individual 
bring forth, through a creative effort of his will, novel fies. 
unique artistic images, deeply emotional poetic revelations, ‘That 
new formations in the sphere of his subjective reality have their 
necesary code embodiment in his brain neurodynamic system 

It does not seem likely that the appearance of a new stable 
formation in the subjective reality of a given individual is not 
accompanied by the appearance of new formations in the organ- 
sation of his brain code. Hence, from this viewpoint subjective 
reality can be construed as an essentially continuous histo- 
rical chain of new formations which owe their emergence to 
the creativeness of the Self. 

2. Since the capacity for the evolvement of new formations 
in the sphere of subjective reality is equivalent to the capacity 
for the evolvement of new formations on a certain level of the 
brain neurodynamic system (and, for that matter, for the evolve- 
ment of the brain code organisation of the X type, since the 
latter is evidently not confined to the neurodynamic system), 
we have reason to believe that the individual has a constant 
possibility of expanding his capacity for self-regulation, self- 
improvement and creative endeavour. This is true, of course, 
not only of spiritual self-improvement and control of one’s own 
mental processes, but also of the control of bodily processes, 
the psychosomatic parameters of self-regulation. The basic Pos- 
sibility of transgressing the usual bounds of self-regulation is 
Vouched for by the yogis’ meditation practices and the experience 
of outstanding individuals who have attained fantastic re- 
sults in the control of their bodily functions (recall, for instance, 
the remarkable capabilities of the “escapists’ king” Harri Hou- 
dini which, incidentally, have not received so far any — 
Scientific explanation’). Reports of individuals capable of slow- 
for his oppost nclusion indeed appears “completely myste- 
tious", Shinonov's. av \iude evidently derives from his general methodo- 


" : rai self- 
logical stand accordi.yy to which activeness, sell cole ae 
Tegulation are reducilly to external determination and ex 


lation (ibid.). 
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ing down their cardiac 11 age 
testify to the fact that a Na Seti acute pain, ia 
dynamic patterns, such chains of Et at will such bral, lea 
pave, as it were, a new effector way aa transformatig, Sto. 
and other lower regulation levels fa oe on 
rary, conscious control. onal ahi, 
Ee eb ienite 
s ably leads one to aconclusion pent 
type neurodynamic systems taken in their actust yt tex 
are self-governing and _ self-organisin, ae actual interrelation 
the individual's personal level of the brain If ee kee 
level of the brain’ idle ean Sll-organisaton 
rain’s self-organising Ego-structure or (the 
In other words, the conscious Self with all ity cone et 
“ ot volitional peculiarities is represented abe aa 
of the brain neurodynamic = 
nising systems. - spemiarob ek pe as stop, 

Consequently, an act of free will is (from the viewpoi 
both the choice being made and the ey eoalioceael chad 
being exerted) an act of self-determination. It invalidates the 
thesis about the incompatibility of the notions of free will and 
determination provided the latter is conceived as a unity of 
external and internal factors (by the internal factor is unde 
stood the programme set by the self-organising system). It i 
precisely this kind of informational causality that brings out 
the essence of an act of self-determination. 

‘The informational approach to the mind-brain problem a 
pears to be highly instrumental in the investigation of those 
brain organisation levels which represent our Ego-systern—tht 
code embodiment of the individual’s integrated subjective 5 
ality. The methodological basis of this approach is the prinel 
of self-organisation which has been validated not only vi 
progress of cybernetics, but also by the development, of ae 
number of biological and social disciplines. This pri ue 
mits disclosing the functional unity of the processes of ial 
flection and self-control and gives meat to the concept, *o the 
determination. It is of crucial importance for ee He ines 
problem of the jdeal with its ramifications in natu 


| and the theory of science. 


tions 
Ai he ve, 
'Y Inaccessible to ivy 


' Special Cognitive Task 

i Diae Living Nature, the Payche set Calture 
+ tie 
is 


ational approach demands that the investigator 
informa 


The inloM is attention on the code relationship as the cent 
hhould ee self-organisation. ‘The study of a given, historically 
= ctor 0! 
ral fac 


code relationship provides a clue to what js termed 
conditioned eaning” and “sense” embodied in the correspond- 
weontent > 1 Eaieationes Their comprehension js equivalent to 
in Lai ring of the code, and this permits setting the prob- 
the ey sau alps on a solid scientific foundation, 
ins of aie of self-organising systems, from a unicellular 
tee to human society (or, put more accurately, to the 
cia terrestrial self-organising supersystem incorporating human 
eae as one of its subsystems), consists in the appearance otf 
new code relations and transformation of existing ones. The 
sum total of code relations in their 


the dynamic structure of a self-organising 


explorer of code relationships 
and in its sub- 


natural science 


xplanatory models 
mena of inanimate nature, Indeed, code decipher- 


‘es—sense and new histori- 
he investigators of the clas- 


ing is pivot 
al formation 

‘ that never bo: 

sc period, « bothered tl 


Let us tty to size 


«he study of 
tion of Himgete zs 
Ships, By 


Up this task, 
If-organisin, 
centres y 
ery self-organis 
mixed ¢ 


ig systems, including man’s cogni- 
Pon the investigation of code relation- 
ing system features a definite, often 
‘omplex of code relationships indicative of its 
1 functioning and capacity for development, The 
the cog, e f a code relationship consists in the deciphering ot 

> Le, Tevealing the information embodied in certain pro- 
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cesses and structures which are either components of the tel, 
organising system or products of its operation and objects of iy 
actions. The “comprehension” arrived at in the Process of 
munication means nothing else than the deciphering of & Code 
In this context code deciphering is regarded as Purely 
cognitive task, though its significance goes far beyong 
framework of cognitive processes and any conscious activity j 
general; code deciphering is a crucial operation indicative g 
the purposeful functioning and development of any self-organj, 
sing system conceived as an element of a broader self-govern, 
ing organisation, Just as a man does not exist outside Society, 
so an animal or a plant does not exist outside the system of 
like organisms and the ecological system as a whole, This life 
in a community, constant communication of a given separate 
self-organising system with its likes and, simultaneously, with 
other forms of self-organisation is a continuous chain of code 
transformations—the coding and the decoding of information, 
It stands to reason that all these objective processes of code 
transformations may become objects of investigation and cog- 
nition. In that case they become involved in the process ol 
human communication and the corresponding codes are deciphe- 
red and translated into human language. ‘ 
Let us now discuss in more detail the Problem of code de 
ciphering as a specific cognitive task. For this purpose we need 
to know the meaning of the notions of decoding (deciphering) 
and coding in respect of cognitive processes, 
_ The notions of code, coding and decoding originally evolved 


ing, ie. translating a message expressed in the common language 
into a specially devised system of signs making sense only to the 
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been repeatedly stressed above, infor i 
has bide form. The code is a definite sg ge I 
in avin a given sellonganising system (or j Fee ee 
epising systems). Since information dass fide Co ee 
its material vehicle, it does not exist outsid aioe 
Hence, decoding can mean only one thin ne spelen 
Se wa g: the translation of an 
In those cases when inf ion is gi 
when we see a snow. n information is given to ur directly, eg. 
Tras) in a code form; however, w ine ee ee 
Fj , We are not a 
codes, they are, so to speak, transparent f¢ aan 
of our own organisation. SCN Soe eens 
I shall call such codes “natural” istingui: 
“alien”, the content of which s pa sp aa eee 
and is to be “unraveled”. The need fae eas ae 
arises only when a self-organisin, an Soe see 
code. Hence, a decoding pasate saeaitally a Cons me 
of an alien code into a natural on a eeu ehachre 
meaning as information can onl, aie i adel Hy Sa ne 
Moet tie cotiversion ore ale, cesta aad rie 
closely interwoven with our daily life that ded eee 
of them—they are the testing: sino oe Sal set aca 
5 our soci: ivi 
| The alien codes, after we have found a m sualol 
ing them into natural ones, can be assimil cece’ 
ganising system and transformed i ees cane 
transformation signifies the eme Se een aaa 
easy, MOL a asc cat oneal ies 
development of the given self: ig ace, ee ee 
tor tae gi f-organising system. This is true 
‘ process of study in general and iti 
operation resulting in the “cot hensi - sola hoe 
particular aaa mprehension” of any new idea, in 
hitherto inaccessible to us, bed ees ts eee oe 
iiss essi , when we master, for instance, the 
; ry of relativity or some other theo ressed ii ec 
‘anguage of science, in all such cases heal ig 
ponding ener ie aan our brain forms the corres- 
Gilling sas 4 verting systems, ie, new natural codes 
cobtent Ge ihe eee in if immediately, directly, the main 
Aiisidiltatineae: ponding messages (texts, speech signals). 
Tames ion is learning a foreign Janguage. 
cater pleas the term “code” is usually omitted with 
natural codes (by virtue of their “transpa- 


has 
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rency”); when a certain message, a set of Signals does 

for any mental or ‘Practical conversions (Performed ict 
help of special devices and techniques), when the one the 
such signals can be grasped immediately, they are notes of 
called codes. Yet the broad conceptual approach to the Y Noy 
of code relationship outlined above fully justifies such Usa, : 
centuating the specific and, in my view, very topical Fela 
our analysis, of 

For the Purpose of this inquiry it is advisable to distinguig, 
between inner and outer natural codes, To be sure, this divisi 
‘ : Ameen ion 
is relative and can only be valid within the framework of 
concrete investigation of a given self-organising system, A, 
regards an individual as a self-organising system, by inner codes 
are understood such signals which do not appear in acts of com. 
munication with another individual, are hidden from the latter 
and function only in the given self-organising system and only 
for it. Communication with another individual Presupposes a 
transformation of the inner code into an outer one, For instance, 
the inner natural code for a given individual is the brain neu. 
rodynamic code of the image-recollection being experienced by 
him at the moment. The description of this image being given 
by him in a verbal form is the external natural code. 

Man as a complex self-organising system is a unity of many 
self-organisation levels representing his history as that of a 
living and social being. This unity is realised in the process of 
constant communication between different levels of his self- 
organisation, such as cellular, organic, organismic, personal (the 
classification is purely tentative). Each self-organisation level is 
characterised by its own inner and outer natural codes. The 
examples of such codes cited above pertain to the personal ben 
organisation level including immanently interpersonal and sot! 
relations. 

Not only natural, but also alien codes can be inner and outer; 
though most of them apparently belong to the latter category: 
At the personal level of self-organisation the inner alien we 
are represented for a given individual by obscure and of A 
negative (from the viewpoint of their meaning) subjective math 
riences and symptoms rooted in the subconscious and ae 
spheres. Numerous examples of inner alien codes not nee 
into natural ones are provided by psychopathology. Crea! 


\ 


\ 
\ 
, 


. 


ud rocesses are also connected with the emergence " 
er pe symbolising surprise, agonising doubt, resto ta 
a new idea running counter to adopted conceptual pattems, 
aac. Here the inner alien code represents a factor of the nds, 

vidual’s communication with himself starting this communica. 
tion and stimulating heuristic intentions of the Ego, 

I have thus specified somewhat the notions of natural and 
alien codes in respect of cognitive procemes. The natural cade, 

inner and outer, carries, as it were, information 
baie to be “understandable”; it does not call for any exami- 
nation of the signal structure, any special analysis of the vehicle 
of this — . Thus we do not perceive our friend’s smile 
asa multitude of separate facial motions, but its meaning 
at once as a unitary whole, Therefore, the aia of decipbating a 
natural code is not to grasp the meaning of the information 
it carries, but to comprehend its “design”, its structural, tempo- 
ral, physico-chemical, etc; isation. 

Ly contrast, the deciphering of an alien code is aimed only 
at disclosing its information content. We may carefully study 
every minute detail of the “design” of an alien code, and still 
remain completely ignorant about its content unless we find a 
certain rule or method of correlating a given design with given 
information. 

Significantly, the division of codes into natural and alien is 
alo relative being valid only with regard to a concrete self-orga- 
nising system or a class of systems. Since a complex self-organis- 
ing system consists of subsystems and elements which are also 
sell-organising systems (for instance, an organism and a cell) 
and have their own independent programmes, this is also true 
Of various self-organisation levels of a given self-organising sys- 
‘in. Thuy the genetic code js natural for those cellular mechan- 
‘ws which are responsible for the synthesis of albumin mole- 
cules. And though the synthesis of albumin molecules never 
“ops in any of us, the above-indicated code relationship is 
‘lew in respect of the mental images of our Selves produced 
'y the train, Again, the neurodynamic code of the image of a 
‘now-covered field I may be experiencing at the moment is 
‘alural to me, but alien to another individual. 

_ The situations involving the manipulation and use of codes 
" cognitive processes can roughly be divided into three main 
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types: first, one knows the 
does not know its design; 
knows that he deals with 


informational Meanin, 
second, one knows ta me 
a code, but does not ; 
so distinguish 

characteristic 


himself such a tay 


presupposes his ability to identify a code, ie. to ascertain that 


the object of his investigation is nothing else th: 

dence. In turn, the ability to identify eh an ied et sig 
a corresponding problem situation presupposes the Possession by 
the investigator of a certain knowledge about the class of objects 
called codes. Generally speaking, the extension of this class can 
be restricted by the definition of code as a necessary property of 
self-organising systems, as a form of the existence and function. 
ing of information (meaning the processes of storage, transfer 
and conversion of data, as well as its use for control purpo- 
ses). 

‘The most typical code deciphering task met with in the in 
vestigation of biological, psychic and social phenomena can be 
set out as follows: a given object is known to be a code, find 
out its information content. Very illustrative of such tasks are 
investigations connected with the deciphering of specially coded 
secret messages. A more complex task of the same type }§ 
deciphering of ancient texts. Here, as a rule, we are given * 
definite object of investigation—a system of signs containing 
certain information. This system of signs representing 4 SP 
language or its fragment is subjected to a careful par 
various methods of quantisation with subsequent <n a 
and recombination of obtained elements in search of a il 
the meaning of individual signs (account being eT a 
similarities and distinctions). The experience gain 


i i en cat 
the Mayan hieroglyphic script (the work has be ae 
ws that the investigator 


ie. knowledge about the Pp 
in general, 


ciphering 
ried out by Yu. V. Knorozov) sho 
ossesses certain metainformation, 
pee of similar languages and language 
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antes him 10 restrict considerably the sphere of search, the 
einer of possible combinations of signs and thereby to reveal 
num st probable methods of classification of available signs. As 
t, the investigator gradually defines their properties con- 

in meanings (indicative, for instance, of nouns, 
te objects, etc.).*° The deciphering procedure 
jn this case consists essentially in a transition from abstract mean- 
ings of signs to their concrete meanings. The most abstract 
meaning of @ sign or a complex of signs (ie. the code) is noth- 
ing else than the metainformation Possessed by the investigator 
as knowledge that the given object is a code, i.e. belongs to 
the sphere of life or human culture. In other words, the knowl- 
edge that a given object carries some information and has a 
fertain meaning (i.e. signifies something and is intended for 
something) arises when we can relate this object with certainty 
cither to phenomena of human culture, or to biological phe- 
nomena. 

In most cases relating an object to the sphere of cultural 
phenomena involves no problems. It is far more difficult to 
include an object under the head of animate nature and thus 
identify it as a code since we have no more or less definite 
ctiteria of a biological self-organising system, ie. do not know 
the exact measure of quantisation which preserves the quality 
of a living organism. As a result, we may easily fail to identify 
acode or take for a code its fragment that has no informational 
significance. Of course, one can cite a lot of examples when 
it is exceedingly difficult or even impossible to rate one or anoth- 
er object among cultural phenomena. This is a very specific 
problem which calls for a special analysis and goes beyond the 
scope of this publication. For the purpose of our investigation 
it is sufficient to focus attention only on those cases where the 
object in interest undoubtedly falls under the head of cultural 
phenomena and ean be included in the category of, say, natural 
languages, works of art, industrial products, etc. Since the taxo- 
eat of cultural phenomena has reached a comparatively high 
“ihe there are broad possibilities for ranking the object in 
ierest with ever smaller sets of a given class of cultural phe- 
nomena whose meanings are known to us. This is the typical 
Course of code deciphering; the success of the operation is 
hieved through stage-by-stage expansion of metainformation 
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on the affiliation of a given code object with the ever nares 
subsets of codes of a definite class. Not infrequently such. 
ressive restriction of the affiliation of a given ¢ 
after a few steps to a sufficiently high degree 
ing of its meaning, > 
Human culture does not know absol 
Whatever the form of a code, be it a un 
an archaeologist or an intricate cipher int 
thing secret, it always has analogues whi 
the investigator, As a rule, clues to the 
are a result of conclusions of analogy o 
intuition. 
On: the other hand, there are no abs 
codes in human culture, Even. the strict 
known. to science cannot completely exclude 
for the fact that no exhaustive solution to th 
has been found as yet. Now, the redundanc 
one important implication—it, confronts u 
the degree of our understanding of 
when the latter is considered to be d 
This degree of understanding is. 
aims of the cognising subject 
self-organising system which perfe 
in turn, such needs and aims are 
tors expressing the historically concret 
of the self-organising system. ‘ 
The establishment of the meaning of 
in a given. code. consists inthe. establisl 
dence between the signs and structures 
physical, chemical and other properties). 
what they mean for the given self-organisi 
definite class of self-organising systems), on 
The deciphering of a code in \this sense may 
ward task as distinct from a reverse task when 
certain information, but its concrete vehicle, i.e. the cod ‘ 
is not known; in that case’ it is necessary to identify this object 
and then establish correspondence between the mation 
known to us and the properties of its vehicle, a 
The reverse task is, as a rule, more difficult than the forward 
one. The reason for it lies in the following, If it has heen 


ned that given object is a code, we may assume 
tablish at it has only one definite meaning or at least a 
a print 4 range of meanings (excessive ambivalence and, 
very uncertainty are ruled out here by the context 
conse! gee anisation of the given self-organising system). 
jation is different when we possess certain information 
ghe ee accurately define its carrier, i.e. identify the code 
and S be investigated. In this case one and the same set of 
object ay have an unlimited number of concrete carriers (code 
dat which follows from the principle of information invari- 
pa jn relation to physical and, for that matter, any substrate 
roperties of its carrier; as a result, the complexity of the task 
jncreases considerably. : 
To be sure, when we are confronted with a reverse task, we 
also possess certain metainformation. The most abstract metain- 
formation of this kind is the conviction rooted in our world- 
view that the information vehicle is sure to exist; if we possess 
certain information, there must be a material carrier represent- 
ing its code. In many cases we make, with a considerable degree 
of confidence, the next step and expand the above-indicated 
metainformation by restricting the sphere of search for the 
information vehicle. For instance, if the information in question 
is given to us in the form of a sense image or an idea, the search 
for its immediate vehicle may be confined to brain processes. 
At this point, however, we should clarify what is meant by 
“possessing information” whose vehicle is not known. In view 
of the complexity of the problem and lack of the necessary 
knowledge of its ramifications the expression lends itself to 
different interpretations. Generally speaking, “possessing infor- 
tation” means the immediate givenness of certain information 
‘o the subject. From the viewpoint of its content and value 
radia it is concrete knowledge in the form of an in- 
ih ae conscious experience. This experience is reflexive in 
stale that the individual is aware of his knowledge of 
In Ba? within a given time interval. . di 
base, mary cognitive situations no question arises regarding 
Norman material vehicle of this kind of knowledge 
atti gr nm), since any knowledge exists in us and for us in 
up wi natural code, which is “transparent”. Nor does it come 
1 the object of cognition is the cognitive process itself 
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viewed from the angle of the epistemology or ™ethodg 
science. We are only confronted by it, as has 
pointed out, in the context of a specific and la g 
problem of code deciphering viewed from a 
and oriented on the analysis from this 
act in general (since it is accomplished ee 
any knowledge starts from my or som 
experience before it becomes socially 
extrapersonal forms of objectification) 
Possessing information thus means 
to a given subject in the form” 
scious experience. This knowledge m 
individual’s own reflection or 
outside (while he is reading ab 
people, etc.). Now, in’ what 
possesses information but its con 
unknown to him, and in what sen: 
Suppose ‘the information avail 
imparted to him from the ot 
concerned with the outer 
individual possesses info 
this case he also knows’ 
knows the code when he’ lear 
grasping the meaning of a | 
knowledge of ‘the means — 
not as authentic as that of the n 
Sometimes we grasp the meaning” 
interlocutor’s eyes with a high 
unable to account for the me 
The above examples show’ 
remains unknown” may carry al 
first, when the information vehicl 
information was passed to us, rem: 
the information vehicle, i.e) the means wl 


information was passed to us through the 
remains hidden. 

The second meaning is connected in the final 
the forward task of deciphering the code, since we 
to clarify the code object and to analyse the information’ coding 


ono 


thods. By contrast, the reverse task under 
mel ted with the first meaning (when the i 
connec ally unknown or highly hypothetical). 
is gener. point we enter the sphere of mysterious 
at Ks jive psyche since all attempts to explain them hy 

of Ge faile d to provide conclusive evidence in Support of pais 
9 gnite theory. Nowadays one would hardly call in Besa, 
the stories of a remarkable insight into other people's intentions, 
a divination of one’s dears’ innermost wishes or having a feeling 
of somebody's gaze fixed on one’s back. All such phenomen® 
are undoubtedly connected with the perception of some external 
signals, but the nature of such signals has not yet been revealed. 
The telepathy phenomena widely discussed now in scientific 
circles provide a typical example of a situation where the infor- 
mation vehicle is not known. 

‘The absence of knowledge of the information vehicle may 
attest not only to the investigator's ignorance of objectively 
existing information transfer means, for instance, some physical 
processes, but also to his inability to identify among the multi- 
tude of phenomena known to science those of their combinations 
and links which possess a real code status. This circumstance 
should be taken into account when analysing the problem situa- 
tion in interest (information is there, but its carrier, the code, 
is not known). 

In my view, it would be presumptuous to reject the possi- 
bility of existence of such kinds. of information vehicles which 
are essentially different (even by their physical properties!) 
from all code objects known to us at present. History constantly 
Provides convincing testimony to the inadequacy of the basic 
Principles of scientific knowledge which set, explicitly or impli- 
citly, the criteria of the existence of objective phenomena. 
Making a fetish of these principles has time and time again 
Plindfolded the scientists inducing them for many years to close 
as, “yes on repeatedly observable phenomena and stubbornly 

clare them nonexistent, 
tongncluding this brief survey of information transfer situa- 

» T think it worthwhile to underscore that if informatior 
sans been conveyed and its vehicle remains unknown, we 
tt he Specific problem situation; the analysis and description 

'S situation will make it possible to define, if only approxi- 


consideration js 
information vehicle 


Phenomena 
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mately, the sphere of affihation and the methog 

of the information vehicle sought for. Its identificatj, 
exceedingly difficult, but the adequate descriptions m 
crete problem situation will be at least in icati 
where the search is to be undertaken. 
attaches here to a careful account of thi 
veyance of information, as well as to 
communicant (if it is known), Being n 
its vehicle, information inevitably 
another, § 

Hence, in spite of the principle o 
in relation to its vehicle, the revers 
soluble in principle, since the cont 
tion of self-organising systems is 
basis of a limited number of codes 
of historical evolution) and also 
invariants of the code objects which 
the function of metainformation di 
tactics of the search. 

Now I come to the most imp 
version of the reverse task—the 
ic code of the phenomena of ¢ 
as has already been indicated, give 
tion since we never deal with 
Of course, conscious states are 
or less degree, such. verbalisation: 
of subjective states. At the sj c 
code is not eliminated for the individ 

However, the verbal code is al: 
neurodynamic system in one way or 
secondary to those brain neurody i 
direct vehicles of information given to 
form. Besides, the verbal code at the lew 
remains completely within the. sphere 


processes and, consequently, 
its own neurodynamic vehicle, 
probably, differs considerably from 
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‘ose thoughts, those phenomena of subjective reality 
0! nid yet been verbalised. 
Dawe past few yoo substantial progress has been made 
over viet Union in the deciphering of the neurodynamic 
in ihe’ the phenomena of subjective reality, The investigations 
of th Pe based on the achievements in the study of the 
nis gin adjacent fields and have already yielded appreciable 
tsa? It can already be said with certainty that the research- 
ve succeeded in discovering and describing at least some 
me erucial fragments of the object which is the brain neu- 
vodynamic code of the phenomena of subjective reality. 

Recent years have also witnessed the first and rather impres- 
sive steps in the solution of the reverse task, ie. in the search 
for a specific carrier of information given us, as it were, imme- 
diately in our conscious experiences. Further advance in this 
direction poses a number of fundamental methodological, world- 
view and social problems which call for profound investigation. 
The results of this investigation will largely determine the effec- 
tiveness of inquiry into the neurodynamic codes of psychic pro- 
cesses and will undoubtedly exert considerable influence on the 
purely philosophical and methodological problems. 

If the practical deciphering of the neurodynamic code ot 
mental phenomena becomes a reality, the brain carrier of infor- 
mation (appearing to the individual in the “pure” form as 
subjective experience) could be converted in such a way as to 
permit this information to be objectified, so to speak, outside 
the given individual’s mind. As a result, the content of a sub- 
jective experience of a given individual could be conveyed to 
another individual directly, past what is now considered to be 
the natural ways of communication (for instance, the signals 
ae in the brain of an individual watching a flying air- 
ae could be picked off and transformed into a corresponding 

ge on a TV screen). 
set matter of fact, such kind of objectification is quite 
the meee ee processes, but it is effected now in 

It is Sais ar ae ratial 
element - ee in this context that the cae cee 
Cie eee Sah ele oreasiiation: pow Py ace 
sible to < = be is subjective experiences are not directly acces 

ts and can only be revealed of the individual’s free 


will discriminatively (as regards the concrete subjectyg 

riences or parts thereof, the persons to whom they are dice pe, 
and the degree of frankness of such disclosures), ‘Thiy i 4 
dentally, one of the manifestations of the individuaty st 
autonomy in the system of social self-organisation, tive 

‘The neurodynamic code of the phenomena of  subjec, 
reality is deciphered naturally during intercourse (mai 
verbal) between individuals, Intercourse is essentially th, 
exchange of information between individuals, The “disclegt 
of one’s subjective experiences during intercourse or Creative 
activity is an act of volition.* During such disclosure the infop. 
mation embodied in its brain carrier is recoded with the help 
of a speech system (or by other natural methods) and the cor, 
responding signal is received by another individual. As a resul, 
the latter's brain activates a definite neurodynamic system which 
generates the corresponding subjective experience (not infre. 
quently very similar in content to the one that belonged to the 
first individual and was willingly disclosed by him). 

Significantly, the understanding of subjective experiences of 
another individual is also an act of volition. Success in commu- 
nication depends not only on the “openness” of the individual 
transmitting a message, but also on the certain “openness” of 
the one who receives it. Under the conditions of such mutual 
“openness” the natural brain code of one individual is converted 
into the natural brain code of the other individual who thereby 
grasps the meaning of the message, The “design” of the natural 
code remains completely hidden from both individuals; moreover, 
it still remains hidden for mankind at large. 

The deciphering of the neurodynamic code of psychic phenom 
ena may increase the degree of “openness” of the individual's 
subjective world (at least a part of it) and thereby lead to 
essential changes in the communication methods and mecha 
nisms of social self-organisation. 

Once recognised, the possibility of deciphering the neurody- 


* We leave aside those cases when one individual guesses, as it 
were, certain subjective experiences of another individual by the expre 
sion of the latter's eyes or other external signs, or when the true inten 
tions, aims or thoughts of an individual are “deciphered” by analysing 
his actions and behaviour. Nor do we consider the case when an indi 
vidual is coerced into disclosing the content of his subjective reali! 
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ic phenomena entails formi i 
ade of psychic PI Is formidable ethi 
nic : ‘and calls for a careful and responsible analysis of a 


patie Gpsequences. Special measures should be worked out 
rat gmented in order to prevent oF neutralise those det. 
mental to mankind. 
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PART THREE. 


THE SOCIO-CULTURAL E 
THE PROBLEM OF THE ID 


The Category of the Id 
the Problem of Social Con: 


1, Theoretical Difficulties in Defi 


As has already been repeatedly 
consciousness as an ideal phenomen 
of dialectical and historical ma’ 
view ‘and methodological guideline in 
individual and social consciousn 
however, should be and is concreti 
sophical knowledge. Yet the proces 
means a deductive operation; it is 
by the pbove-indicated principle. 
investigation this principle often 
empirical data, general conclusions, 
of course, with alternative princip| 
strate the methodological and her 
ciple, its ability to sustain a logica 
multitudinous diverse phenomena’ 
ceptual field it creates and thes 
explanation. Naturally, this kin 
run up against theoretical diffici 
sitates a search for new logical 
highly complex relations between 
sophical knowledge. 


relationship between social and individual 
try to take a closer look at these difficulties. 

Social consciousness is a derivative of n 
reflection of the material conditions and processes of 


yucial factor of social life and pervading 
peing * " iousness is clearly defined in the conte: 
cial COM and correlated with social being. 

{ered ousness is logically counterposed to 
s oe ‘as the ideal to the material, 

jal bene terposition can only be valid if we 

Ths Sract definition of the material and the 
a Aa aintain that the material is objective reality, 
: ubjective reality. Any deviation from this funda: 
ign mevitably leads, as has already been pointed out, to men 
erous contradictions and discrepancies and foils all attempts to 
construct a coherent conception of the category of the ideal 
depriving it of specific functions and thereby reducing it to 
the category of the material, 

Hence, the definition of social consciousness as an ideal 
phenomenon should apparently be construed as a statement that 
it is subjective reality. However, such a definition gives rise to 
a number of misunderstandings and even meets with vigorous 
objections. Firstly, the notion of subjective reality which is quite 
clear at the level of individual consciousness becomes somewhat 
blurred at the level of social consciousness, as it is represented 
here not by individual subjects, but by a class, a social group or 
society as a whole. Granting them subjective reality in the sense 
of individual consciousness would be tantamount to the obvious 
mystification of social consciousness (indeed, we cannot reason- 
ably ascribe sensations, thoughts, volitional intentions to society 
or a class in the same manner as when we speak of an individ- 
val), To be sure, society, a class or a social group can and 
must be regarded as a subject of a special kind. Such a notion 
Of subject is quite relevant within the framework of a number 
of investigations into the spiritual activity and social processes as 
4 whole, However, it would hardly be justifiable to create ie 
juother notion of subjective reality on these grounds. Tt wou . 
v« Father artificial and, fax more important, lose its i aba 
iith the basic concept of subjective reality thereby becoming 

A ‘vant to the problem in interest. 

_{ondly, social consciousness is not a sum tota 


all its spheres, 
xt of historical 
The notion of 
the notion of 


socal 


adhere to the 
ideal, namely, 
and the ideal 
mental oppo- 


inrele 
‘ 1 of individual 


; lity of 

ar and cannot, for this reason, be ane a eae! up 
ect tien i individuals ; 

scr, Ve realities of the multitude of in ial consciousness 


. F, i 
4 class, a social group. Forms of 500 
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have a Supraperson; 
degree the content o} 

However, includi, 
the ideal, we are obli 


an attempt to find 
take a look at similar difficulties arisi 


n 
linguistic phenomena and cultural values 


eal. Such descriptions 
- A good example is an a 


which is essentiall 
tionships” 

This leaves us in the dark 
“ideal object” from a 


tively existing Products of hun 
some functional meaning. For 
but this “natural substance” that 
represents not itself, but a definite fi 
also be made not from wood, but from 
besides its main purpose, a stool in a 
of poverty, its master’s tastes, ete, 
tionship does not differ from a ling 
“ideal object”. What objects should we 
material social objects? a 
Further the author states that the lin c sign 
object” serves for “external expression and fixatic 
phenomena” (ibid., italics mine—D.D.). Here the | 
already has a different meaning. Judging by the 
“ideal phenomenon” approximates to what the autl 
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veapeat content of the sign” (ibid, p. 121), si a 
idea! (in the linguistic sign (idead seers distinguishes 
+ the material 


vo aspec' ” 3 
tw ts “body”) and the ideal aspect; the latter “j. th 

e ideal 

(ibid., p. 


‘ i 
ce Ge nich is expressed and fixed in this ‘body’ 
| mye yne author also makes this cladieaiinn” 
| a0 of the sign is not reducible to the abies ee 
| abject about the content of the sign iolaes 3 ve idea of the 
materiality, the real properties and chatcacgeee rae ees 
| mf jhenomena which stand behind the i shes: af objects 
tnid). Hence, what is not the “ideal aspect a (quasi-object)" 
Mipjecive idea of the subject” shoul See ap ithe 
e un id be assigned t 
int ofthe material. This if we follow the authors log ae 
ger nse images associated with the meanin yr ees Secs 
Finally, Leontyev takes up such a Spann GF de an 
TAD caspoltvn contented Walden Gases" oe Ub fee 
tic shade of this content” (ibid. p, 124) BES 9 84.28 eS 
“various distortions are especially umninibes, ie ze nies 
teristic is the substitution of a personal me eeaeins charac 
(ideal) content” (ibid., italics mine—D.D. gtnpet pis 
here that personal meaning is not Final’ i alos feat 
sequently, should be called “material content” lik eats 
tal a stead alerts Seat Ot let netic 
DL wl eabtices dedeea at en teat ee 
tle Yoroe: Mical® to. <chasaofecioe oi time the author uses 
object”, “ideal phenomenon”, “ideal HoguiSe: sgn (ideal 
Sere eat gag ay of the ideal object”, 
ll sindkeasiote ! leviates from the initial logi- 
bs ty of the categories of the ideal and the material 
* nee their diffusion. Understandably, the author sought 
tial Generis oe De eee indicated predicates, certain essen- 
Hiiever, jaeie ase inguistic sign in order to analyse them. 
contiently comrelated ane of the term “jdeal” has not been 
the hithor’s season with the meaning of the term “material” 
Numerous, semant gees ies away from the right path due to 
We of the pee rrations and he failed to make proper 
1 ical-explanatory potential of the category of 


the ideal 

If the a 
logical ieee had taken due account of the above indicated 
“an ideal eae he would not have called the linguistic sign 
‘deal in his oat _and would not have used the category of the 
alysis of the processes of manipulation of linguistic 
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signs without which spiritual activi s 

possible, ‘This, however, would have’ in hs 
tion firmly established in | Soviet Philosophical jig” 
describe and investigate man’s spiritual activi . 
category of the ideal. ‘Such’ descriptions usually 
cal incongruities, 

The above-indicated theoretical 
are chargeable not only to the 
problem of the ideal (and, as/a_ 
interpretations of this category y 
logical dependence on the c: g 
to ithe complexity of the conte; 
notions “social consciousnt ‘ 
production”, etc. ‘These y 


difficulties. 
lack’ of 


for instance, of the notion 6 
notion, be it even a cat 
of its content. Some of 
they lie on different p 
ant therefore to 
particular broad not 
phenomena in intere 


Logical incongruities and. 
structs in descriptions of s 
and cultural phenomena vies 


of social consciousness (or spiritual acti Fr 
discriminately, ‘or arbitrarily. As a result, 
illusion that the notion of the ideal as ; pr 
consciousness engages, so to speak, all logical pave 
latter notion, or face a theoretical vagueness as it is s 
in what logical relations, in what sense social leave 7 
ideal. 
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der to overcome theoretical difficulties and eliminate 
In oat radictions, it i8 necesary to analyse from the above- 
Jogical 1 angle the interdependence of individual and_ social 
ess, spiritual and material activity, and carefully con- 
cons cial dialectic of the material and the ideal. 


tation Between Individual and Social Consci 
2. Joke ret Consciousness as a Source of New Formations 
fa the Sphere of Social Consciousness 


We shall not consider in detail the definitions of individual 
and social consciousness and rather focus our attention on the 
character of their interrelations, mainly with a view to getting 
a better insight into the specificity of social consciousness, its 
existence and functions. 

Social consciousness is a necessary and specific aspect of social 
life. It not only reflects changing social being, but also performs 
the functions of organisation, regulation and creative transfor- 
mation, Like social being, social consciousness is determined 
by concrete historical conditions and is a sum total of definite 
ideas, notions, values, standards of thinking and practical 
activity. 

Without entering into the analysis of the complex structure 
of social consciousness and its forms, I shall only note here 
that the phenomena of social consciousness are mainly charac- 
terised by their specific content and specific social subject. It 
means that their significance and functions in social life reveal 
themselves in the substance of the ideas, teachings and theories 
characteristic of a given type of social consciousness, in their 
social meaning and aims, in the orientation on a definite social 
group, class, nation and society whose interests and world-view 
they express, 

However, the analysis of social consciousness cannot be con- 
fined to the above-indicated aspect, crucial as it may be. Anoth- 
& theoretical aspect in the analysis of social consciousness, 
Particularly important from the viewpoint of the investigation 
te the problem of the ideal, covers the following questions: 
si where do the given phenomena of social consciousness 
ai ‘hat is the specificity of their ontological status as a 
ca other social phenomena? What are their modes o! 

ce, their social effects? What are the concrete 
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of their inception, development and dy: 


“mechanisms” } ie 
oretical aspects ji ng 
To be sure, these two the: pects in the degen 


and analysis of the phenomena of social Consciousness are cin 
interrelated. Nevertheless, they represent different logical «nt 
encies” of the notion of social consciousness and shoutg 2° 
somehow distinguished in subsequent discourse. For the pu, be 
of such distinction they will be referred to respective} 
content and mode of existence of the phenomena of Social on 
sciousness. 3 ¥ ~ 
The differentiation of these aspects is also justifiable in y, 
of their relative logical autonomy. Thus social ideas, standa 
views, etc., opposite in terms of content, may have one and the 
same concrete mechanism of their formation as Phenomena of 
social consciousness and one and the same mode of existence 
and transformation. For this reason, when investigating the 
content and social significance of definite social ideas, one can 
mentally abstract oneself to a greater or lesser extent cither 
from the mechanism of their formation or from the mode of 
their existence. Besides, the differentiation of the above-indicated 
aspects of description is highly important in considering the 
interrelation between individual and social consciousness, 
Individual consciousness belongs to an individual who, of 
course, is unthinkable outside society. According to Afanasyev, 
“the individual is the ultimate, in a sense, elementary vehicle 
of the social systemic quality”. His. consciousness, therefore, is 
basically social. All abstractions used in the description of indi 
vidual consciousness are always intended to bring out in one way 
or another, explicitly or implicitly, its social essence, Indeed, 
individual consciousness can only arise and develop in inter 
course with other people and in the process of their common 
practical activity, . 
In the consciousness of every individual the ideas, nom 
eae sets, views, etc, having the status of phenom 
Ven a Mwy uy the dias st 
ness are always socially Ronee sense of andividual rae 
write Kelle and Kovaho, a none’: “Individual iil 
combining in each Pardeniag ges eed koma of ae sate 
the features common to the case and in a peculiar pots 
the particular features conn ie ge of the given the 
ected with the social status 


and the specie seat ates determined by his upbring- 

ilities and conditions of personal life. 3 
fhe general and the persiodar in individual consciousness 

essentially nothing else than the Interiorised phenomena of 
am. || consciousness rooted, as it were, in every individual con- 
ee in the form of subjective reality. We have here a 
sound dialectical zicerelation and interdependence of the 
Baal and the individual _Tepresented in the integration of social 
ideals, norms and values in the structure of individual conscions- 
ness. Special investigations show that: the personality’s onto- 

nesis consists in the Process of socialisation, appropriation by 
the individual of socially significant spiritual values. At the 
came time it is a process of individuation—the formation of imma- 
nent value structures determining the individual’s inner stand, 
the system of his convictions and general social orientation. 

Hence, every individual consciousness is social in the sense 
that it is shaped and pervaded by social consciousness—otherwise 
it would be non-existent. The main content of individual con- 
sciousness is the content of a definite complex of phenomena of 
social consciousness. This is not to say, of course, that the con- 
tent of a given individual consciousness includes all the content 
of social consciousness and, conversely, that the content of social 
consciousness includes all the content of a given individual 
consciousness. The content of social consciousness is extremely 
diverse and includes both the’ components common to all man- 
kind (logical, linguistic, mathematical rules, the so-called ele- 
mentary norms of ethics and justice, generally recognised artistic 
values, etc.), and the elements characteristic only of a class, 
nation, trade, etc. It stands to reason that not a single individual 
consciousness can accommodate such essentially heterogeneous 
content, the more so as a considerable part of it represents 
incompatible ideas, views, concepts and values. 

At the same time the content of an individual’s consciousness 
may be in some respects richer than that of social consciousness. 
Individual consciousness may contain new ideas, notions and 
es which have not yet found their way a aay 
Hees and may even never enter it. Particularly ampe oe 

is the fact that individual consciousness is characteris 

Y 4 number of psychic states and features which cannot be 


seri] . . 
cribed to social consciousness. 


gividual 


inf 
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True, the latter may have certain analog, 
expressed in definite social conceptions, ideological, 
social psychology of certain classes and strata 
the state of anxiety, for instance, of an ij 
different from what is described as a state 
section of the population, 4 

The properties of social and individ) 
isomorphic, Nonetheless, there exists. 
between the description of the propertie; 
ness and that of the properties of 
there is no social consciousness outside 
consciousness of a multitude of indi: 
involved in the correlation of the p: 
social consciousness give rise to. two. 
consists in attempts to personify a colle, 
to it the properties of an individual sy 
untenability of this approach was convine 
in his critique of Proudhon: “M. Proudh 
he turns it into a person-society—a 
means a society of persons, since it 
have nothing in common with the 
composed, and its ‘own intelli 
gence of common men, but an int 
sense. M. Proudhon reproaches 
understood the Personality of this 

As we see, Marx takes ption 
which has “nothing in common with 
is composed”. He shows that the Pro 
society leads to its, utter. dep i 
disregard of the Personality in socie 
society turns into a kind of separate 
in common with the intelligence of 

The other extreme finds its expres 
is purportedly the reverse of the 
sciousness. It takes up where the P 
leaves off and tries to Pass certain 
spiritual -culture for social consciousness, di 
individual i giving them a life of 
endowing them with sovereign powers over indir 


: geliberately_ Snel re by 
it is indi : view, of the ra 

eset a oning that goes back to the hiker 
I to and Hegel. Like the first extreme, it leads to a similar 
of Fifeation of the social subject and social Consciousness. (ex. 
alse meet!), but, in contrast with the first One, it is based on 
a of quite real phenomena reflecting the specifici 
a piritual culture. The thing is that the categorial-normatie, 
packhone of spiritual culture and, consequently, spiritual weve 
ty (taken in any of its modalities—theoretical, ethical, artistic, 
etc.) is a suprapersonal formation. It is Suprapersonal in the 
gense that it is preset for every new indi idual entering social 
life and to a considerable extent molds his character. It is also 
suprapersonal in the sense that it is objectfied and its object. 
fication continues in the very organisation of social life, in the 
activity of social individuals, wherefore a separate individual 
cannot change or disregard the historically established categor- 
ial structures and norms of spiritual and practical activity. 

However, this real circumstance should not be absolutised 

and turned into a dead non-historical abstraction. The supra- 
personal should not be construed as absolutely extrapersonal, 
as completely independent of real individuals (present and past). 
The established patterns of _ spiritual activity, the recognised 
norms, etc. pose for me and for my contemporaries as supra- 
Personal formations shaping our individual consciousness. Yet 
these formations themselves have been formed by individuals 
living before us, not by a suprapersonal being. 

Further, these suprapersonal formations do not make a rigid, 
Strictly ordered and closed structure which tightly shuts in the 
'ndividual consciousness and keeps it within the narrow confines 
a schemes established once and for all. (On the contrary, 
ri flexible and in many respects ambivalent and _ id 
a {t gives the individual a broad field of option ig Ae ate 
ey of creative transformations. It is essentially a 4 
Hidde i this historical and, consequently, creative ig Heid 
frame rom us and does not shine, as it were; throug] este : 
mada oe if we take it in bee! Bay iat ae faa ie. 
in the eture. It reveals itself only in its a e in 

© dian w Consciousness of the multitudes of rea on 

alectical unity of the suprapersonal and the personal. 


Pinpointing its 


If we get hold of only one side of this 
we are bound to end up in the fetishis, 
“materialised” knowledge which turns an individual ‘ Yomags 
of the existing stereotypes of thought and Practice ay thay, 
creative spirit. Knowledge cannot be Teduced to the ne hi 
cognition. If we may borrow Krymsky’s words, it ao ls P 
Poses a “definite form of Possessing these results... Thi 
cannot be anything else than the Awareness of the "8 form 
cognition.”* Hence, there is no knowledge Outside the conse, 
ness (awareness) of real individuals, and this thesis comple 
invalidates the “claim to abstract, tely 


Contrad}, : 
im of ier Mi 


suprahuman Objectivign® 
(ibid., p. 8) and points to the Paramount importance Of the 
socio-cultural and personal aspects of epistemological investj. 


gation. . 

I _ wholeheartedly subscribe to Batishchev’s critique of the 
fetishism of “materialised” knowledge and oversimplified models 
of spiritual culture. “Tt ig only by reuniting the objectified forms 
with the subject’s world and including them in the dynamic 


edge in its dynamic.”® Tf that is not done, the ‘static “ready. 
made” knowledge (and, we may add, “ready-made® values) 
stops being a “sublated, subordinate moment of the dynamic 
Process and turns into its master, suppressing the throb of life 
and devitalising the ferment of creativeness in its fossilised struc: 
tures” (ibid.). hited 

‘These passages lay bare the origin of the periloiis path ba 
ing to the divorce between the structures of social and individu 
consciousness as a result of which ‘the former turn into an alien 
coercive force in relation to'the latter, r 

As Penkov correctly notes, “the formation of individual ie 
sciousness consists Primarily in the assimilation of knowledge 
contained in social’ consciousness”.® Characterising social es 
he describes them as a “unity of three aspects: firstly, they af 
elements of social consciousness, secondly, they are ae 
individual consciousness and, thirdly, they are a practical 16s! 
of the person’s correlation of his “individual rules of life an 
the rules and norms reigning in the given society (class, gt 
collective, etc.)” (ibid., p. 48), 


Most of which 
consciousness, 


how matters stand regarding social norms, 
vig hor 
sphis is 


tionalised as important factors of social 
«qatitttti 
ec inst 


, ysis clearly reveals the in alectical unity 
reir ed d individual consciousness, the Suprapersonal and 
F <ocial al the objectified and the subjectified, the Material- 
sonal, 
pers 0 


i nd the dematerialised. The normative system as a “ 
eed 


struc- 
» of social consciousness 
ati s 


ative” 
luals,1° 
. Tf it 
oes. not 
it is only 
a dead 


“becomes Teally norm: 
; as it is assimilated by the multitude of individ 
in s0 fat auch assimilation it cannot be really normative, 
wiihout in the objectified, materialised form and di 
exists bain structure of individual consciousness, if i 
at ton “external” to it, it is not a social norm but 
comet ia a normative system, but merely a system of signs con- 
mane certain information. In that case it is no longer a “struc. 
mal form” of social consciousness, but something entirely alien 
to it, It may be an old “structural form” of social consciousness, 


long since dead, whose mummified content acquires meaning only 
in the light of historical sources, 


What may be called a social norm 
tural form” of social consciousness 
this content known to’ people 
sciousness as “mere knowledge”, 
related intentionality characteri: 
is devoid, to use Drobni 
inducement”? 22 

In this context it would ‘be worthwhile t 


but very illuminating essay by V. Barulin'? 
discloses the dial 


by content is not a “struc. 
also in those cases when 
figures in their individual con- 
> that is, when it has no value- 
istics and motivational status and 
itsky’s expression, of the “moment of 


© mention a short 
where the author 
consciousness from 
maintains that “the 
individual conscious- 


ing, 
object ; Fy 
only ‘aia - * acquire their substance, thei 
Socia] indivi 

that i dividual 


Not “present” 
"ES, is also al 


bsent fro; 


ir true social meaning 
ideally in the perception of a 
or individuals® (ibid., p. 13). Therefore all 


» Tot reproduced in individual conscious- 
™m social consciousness.2* 3 


T can only add to these statements that th a 
another important aspect of the problem of oy being 10 lig 
time” of an idea in social consciousness and ie ideal uf 
“life” (some ideas are extremely “influential” and ity of ie 
of the millions; others hardly “smoulder”, carry BMP the ane 
smaller number of people and rapidly wane). Tet With gt 
(when they are not operative in any individual ooh oe dy 
a long time and disappear from social consciousnes % lor 
be born anew (recall, for instance, the history of wD Pes 
steam-engine) and reappear in a new guise after har fa 
version has long since been completely forgotten, Thon 
many other similar phenomena are of considerable interest ang 
the viewpoint of the analysis of the dynamic of social aan 
ness and inquiry into its historical changes, its variability ang 
content invariance which may survive for many centuries Ke 
even remain intact throughout its whole history. 

Social consciousness, then, exists only in a dialectical unity 
with individual consciousness. A sine qua non of the existence 
and functioning of social consciousness is its representation in 
the multitude of individual minds. Besides, the investigator 
must be always aware of the contradictions between individual 
and social consciousness, as well as of the “activeness” in the 
attitude of individual consciousness to social consciousnes. 
A. Uledov who has rightly underscored this circumstance" has 
simultaneously pointed out the need to study “individual pecu- 
liarities in the process of assimilation of the content of social 
consciousness” (ibid., p. 309). 

The connection between social and individual consciousnes 
is a clear manifestation of the dialectic of the general and the 
particular; it has been repeatedly stressed by the founders af 
Marxism who warned against the mystification of the “general 
and the “social” (following in the wake of their divorce fe 
the “particular” and the “individual”). According to sap s 
“the true social bond ... of people is their human essence i 
people realising their essence in their practical activity ere a 
produce human social bond, the social essence, which is not 
abstract universal force opposing a separate individual, but 
essence of every individual, his own activity, 
Lenin, it may be recalled, pointed out that 
sociologist, taking the definite social relations 0 


mye 
his own life’. 
“the materialist 


f people as the 
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his inquiry, by that very fact also studies 
abject ol rom whose actions these relations are formed”. 

uals gtructural form” of social consciousness is not “an 

a universal force opposing a separate individual”, 
abstrac' cary 10 underscore this proposition once ag 
it piace are not free from the fetishism of 
eee of social consciousness which depreciates the felis ek 
al Maividual in the spiritual life of society. In such artificial 
the tracts the living individual, the only creator of idexe and 
wae al values, the only vehicle of intelligence, conscience, 
Tati spirit and conscious responsibility tends to “evaporate”, 
his abilities and plenary powers” are alienated and conveyed to 
one or another “abstract universal force”, 

Theoretical conceptions unduly contrasting social and individ- 
ual consciousness and “depersonifying” the processes and forms 
of the spiritual life of society reveal their untenability from the 
points of view of both the world outlook and methodology.* 
‘They hamper the investigation of social consciousness as a histor- 
ically established and historically developing system, as they 
eliminate (or, at best, relegate to a secondary plan) the concrete 
factors and mechanisms instrumental in changing social con- 
sciousness. 

In my view, this mode of theoretical thinking is routed in 
undue reverence for Hegel’s Logic in which the “abstract uni 
versal force” holds undivided sway over a real, living indivi 
ual. The Absolute Idea, it will be recalled, demonstrates at 
every step the individual’s absolute worthlessness. Hence Hegel’s 
condescending manner, in which he speaks of the individual 
soul: “Individual souls differ from one another by an infinite 
number of contingent modifications. Yet this infinity is a kind 
of bad infinity. An individual’s peculiarity, therefore, should not 
be made too much of.”2# 

In this connection T. Oizerman justly observes: “In Hegel 
the individual is more often than not dissolved in the social. 
And the degree of this dissolution is interpreted by Hegel as 
a 


the real indi- 


I deem 
ain since Soviet 
he supraperson- 


A, pbiseussing the methodological problems of social psychology, 
+ Dontsov, for ins 


ae oe tance, justly warns against the “danger of mystifying 
Tone, ubiective’ properties of the collective, regarding them as a special 
‘orce different from the own activeness of its members”.” 
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the measure of the individual's greatness, ‘Py. Mix. 
standing of this problem should not be constry, aoe Unde, 
with the Hegelian understanding. The Marxis, understa 
the problem consists in the acknowledgement of the eg 
the individual and the social, ‘The individual shoul aya 
regarded as a second-rate phenomenon, a value ot x ee b 
as this leads to a distortion of the Marxist conception ila 
nality.”*"9 Pe 

Changes of social consciousness are determined, as is kno 
by changes of social being. Yet the mere reiteration tu 
fundamental tenet of historical materialism js not sulficiens 
We must concretise it, show qualitative changes in the Spiritual 
life of society, disclose the workings of the mechanism Beneratng 
new ideas, new ethical norms, etc. It is here that individual 
consciousness reveals itself as the sole source of new formations 
in social consciousness—sole in the sense that there is not 4 
single idea in social consciousness which has not made its first 
appearance in individual consciousness. “Social consciousnes is 
created, developed and enriched by individuals.” This crucial 
statement provides a basis for the analysis of the concrete proces 
of change in the content of social consciousness. 
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other idea correctly reflects the i i 
ypone OF ie the tendencies clit doulas Behan 
cal nd other interests of a social group, a class, soci ie 
rltical 04 O° ily significant values, its originally narrow em 
® sphere rapidly expands, the idea acquires more afi 
mee He ? ee cam ia aa is intensively 
ced, _ communi i 
sale wd gradually wins the minds and hearts of the ase 
Thus it enters the axiologico-conceptual-activity structures of 
Hi Mividual consciousness of the multitude and becomes the 
internal, “subjectified” principle of thinking, a guide to action, a 
normative ee we a multitude of people making up a given 
ass or any other social community. 
Understandably, a crucial role in the formation of an idea 
as a phenomenon of social consciousness, as well as in its subse- 
quent operation at this level belongs to the sanctioning social 
mechanisms, various social organisations, institutions, establish- 
ments representing the mass communication facilities and exer- 
cising control over the content of social information. Depending 
on the modality of ideas or, more accurately, a system of ideas 
(politcal, moral, artistic, scientific, etc.) their content is objec- 
tified differently in interpersonal communication systems; differ- 
a are also the methods of their dissemination, sanctioning 
and “approval’ by various special social bodies. Nor is the activ- 
ity of these bodies abstractedly-impersonal either; it includes th 
regulated activity of professionals whose job (depending on ai 
ae function they perform) is to reproduce the ideas jatdfferse 
jectified forms, exercise control over their circulation in the 
Sniniunication networks, correct and elaborate their content, 
ve be for heightening their efficiency, etc. ; 
ating, = yioige ve in the sphere of purely institutionalised 
of social sierepeniay i aay eget paar perg arr 
individual ‘conact originate, take root and get anchored in 
vilisguthe sciousness; this reveals itself with special clarity 
undergoes on of the phenomena of social consciousness 
individual ee immediate source is always in 
sha 4 

re Ari nisi or new formations in social consciousness 
i coneres aceable to a definite author. They are initiated 
individuals or a number of individuals. It is not 


cl 
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always that histo 


TY preserves thei 
“ 29s : 
term “author” jn th sepia tere 
€ general sense. as be 
lea, a theory or a cultural value. " 


Persona), 
the exact name of the by : 


and science, Theil 
ly characteri; tic. of 
tic value is 


Or not, is typi 
ice is differe 


since they possess. rather strong 
theoretical bonds with other scien 
scientific principles. P 

When objective conditions in’ 
ery, it usually lies within the 
(suffice it to recall, fo; 
relativity anticipated in # 
Minkowski). In defiance o 
authorship is more often 
expresses the new ideas with gre: 
others. Nevertheless, the absence’ 
in the authorship of scientific 
they lose their strictly personal « 
new spiritual values which happ 
efforts of several individuals. - 

‘The creators of numerous scien 
other ideas which are not infreq 
ance for social consciousness and, coi 
tice are not known and likely to rei 
Yet it does not mean, of course, that 
arose outside individual consoles 
way (provided we exclude contacts 


Koence). 


ark difficult is the establishment of authorship in 
particu! ey uiel values and changes in social consciousness 
sphere © t by their appearance. Yet even here the investi- 
ght aveessentially the same concrete “mechaniars of the 
g find ethical principles, norms and rules History shows 
evelvement “gence of new ethical values and their consolidation 
ahat the eMsciousness starts with the rejection by certain indi 
is roatl Oe doiidating ethical noma as failing, in their view, 
ul es new conditions of acetal life, class interests, etc. 
gene according to A. Titarenko, is Tealised “through 
Ths Fiation of already established norms and customs, through 
trions which were regarded in history, particularly in feet 
times, as immoral”. a 
History abounds in such examples. “The role of the individual 
in changing the prescriptive content of _ ethical standards is 
realised predominantly through the assertion of new patterns 
| of conduct, the accomplishment of acts of a new type, and the 
adoption of a new mode of activity hitherto unknown.”24 This, 
aa rule, demands of the individual not only profound convic. 
tions, but also courage, boldness, great strength of mind, and 
not infrequently a readiness to sacrifice his life for new ideals. 
The “accomplishment of acts of a new type” is followed by 
wide repercussions and gives an impetus to the development 
of social self-consciousness. New ethical principles are assimilat- 
ed first by the advanced sections of the revolutionary class and 
in time become firmly established in the consciousness of the 
class as a whole.2* Bandzeladze notes that creative acts in the 
shee of morality are notable for a particularly broad charac- 
ter20* 


Analysing the processes of ethical creative activity, O, Kruto- 


i) she 
0 


Ya writes: “The Leninist methodology makes it possible to 
Sonstrue the production of morality as a process of selection of 
those elem, 


cus of individual creative activity which adequately 
Tellect the interests of a social community. .. This process results 
aa create © Bandzeladze, it would be hardly correct to limit ati 
Of Values, gVitY only to the evolvement of new norms and reassenment 
eit denying this status to everyday moral conduct—that wot i 
the work att '© an assertion that creativeness is only characteristic 0 
P. 123), °F @ composer, and not of a performer of his music (ibid., 
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the content of morality becom 
DD.) This description bri 
emergence of new componen 


, italics py; 
ngs Out typical features a 


ts of social Consciousness ay Supr,. 


consciousness and represent the level of social conscioumes 
Depending on concrete circumstances, they are capable of per 
forming not only the heuristic, but also the restraining func 
tion. The essentially new elements in individual consciousness 
both those of great social significance and completely devoid of 
it, ie. all sorts of naive, harebrained schemes or mystic projects, 
inevitably tend to disturb and change these structures. ‘ 

It is necessary to bear in mind the complexity of the logico 
categorial and axiologico-conceptual structures of social com 
sciousness. Linear orderliness is alien to them, they include both 
hierarchical and one-level relationships based on the principles 
of subordination and coordination and are sometimes mutually 
exclusive. The heterogeneous character of the content of cS 
consciousness reveals itself in the correlation of universal hum 
class, national and group structures*® which are boner al 
dated” in’ individual consciousness. What is more, Ae 
consciousness is free from the rigid demarcations of these ent 
tures characteristic of the socially objectified and codified 

‘ontent of social consciousness. of 

of thats is where individual consciousness reveals the measure ll 

This ts y dom determined by historical conditions, as bil 
ia rele stlessness and creative urge—any objectificatio® 
as its arecger but an intermediate product as it only knows 
any result is f attainment, but not the result, the attained. 
the process © 


tive intention is a crucial feature of the ideal. It 
This pe constant tendency to overstep the limits of exist- 
rep! a ve reality and get into the realm of the possible, 
ing ae the better, the blessed—the aspiration for an ideal. 
te reconstruct of a complex multistage process of the 
“slvement of new elements of social consciousness (ideological, 
* tifictheoretical, etc.) calls for laborious historical investi. 
sa the results of which often remain problematic. E. Tarle 
yrote: “There is hardly anything more difficult for a historian 
of a well-known ideological movement than a search for and 
identification of its origin. He has to explain how the idea was 
tom in individual consciousness, how it understood itself, how 
it passed to other people, the first neophites, how it was grad- 
ually changing...?° Correct answers to these questions can 
only be given, in his opinion, if the historian follows the path 
indicated by the sources. Considerable interest in such an in- 
vestigation attaches to the factors (socio-economic, ideological, 
psychological, and others) which assisted or militated against 
the above-indicated process, to those collisions, conflicts of oppo- 
ste views and interests which so often mark it.2° The investiga- 
tion of such conflicts usually opens up yet another aspect of 
the problem—the need to find out the true aims, motives and 
‘intentions of the historical person in interest irrespective of 
what he wrote or said about himself.* 

‘The dialectic of the individual and the general, the personal 
and the suprapersonal is crucial to the concept of the dynamic 
Stucture of man’s cognitive activity. The issues related to it 
Teceived extensive coverage in Soviet publications devoted to 

Tesearch into the problematic of scientific cognition (works 
by B. Gryasnov, A. Zotov, V. Kostyuk, S. Krymsky, V. Lektors- 

'y, A. Rakitov, G. Ruzavin, V. Stepin, V. Shviryov, V. Shtoff, 

» Yaroshevsky and others). An important feature of this 


‘esearch was a sustained Marxist critique of the post-positivist 
“onceptions of the development of scientific knowledge. Partic- 


te 

* Such kind of “historical hermeneutics” is excellently exemplified by: 
‘arle’ oven ook about Talleyrand™ where the author exposes Talley- 
true objectives versus their social camouflage and reveals paradoxical 
combinations of base motives, passions, selfish interests with socially signif.’ 
icant aims and actions. 
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ularly instructive was the critical analysis of P 
tion of “three worlds” considered earlier. opPer 
Leaving aside the theoretical contradictions in P 
disclosed not only by the Marxist critique, but al Pils 
of Western philosophers,* I deem it necessary on ms 
one point of principle. Karl Popper absolutises es 
the general, suprapersonal, “established” in hnotencbe 
As N. Yulina justly observes, he actually denies the 
spontaneous essence of human consciousness”. “It turns 
new ideas making up the aggregate content of culture 
created by concrete historical individuals with their own | 
features, but culture creates individual consciousness.”*4 
The untenability of the Popperian operation of di 
logical norms and standards from “the real activity of 1 
the real world” has been convincingly shown by Yaros 
whose concept of science based on a sustained analysis 
objective-logical, socio-communicative and personal-psych 
cal aspects of scientific progress is of special importance f 
investigation.** It is precisely in this conceptual context 
Yaroshevsky investigates the dialectic of the personal an 
suprapersonal, the role of the categorial structures of thi 
and creative activity of a scientist. In his analysis the al 
rates all these categorial structures (representing a crucial ele: 
of social consciousness) under the head of “the supracons¢i 
because a scientist js often unaware of them and also bec 
they are set for him by the existing culture. Yet their giver 
is not equivalent to inviolability. An individual scientist eng: 


in creative activity is capable of altering these structures 17 


way or another, sometimes without clearly realising the char 
he introduces. “The more radical the changes he makes 1n 


—— 
* One of the first philosop! 
substantive critique of Popper’ 


hers in the West who ¢ 
sonception was Michael Polanyi. 


holds that objective knowledge an exist in the personal for eed 
personal factors cannot be completely removed from ° sd a ma 
Tn this connection the author analyses the notions me peeronel 
the subjective, the extrapersonal and the objective al 


jecti i er's OV 
Shows that “worlds” is neither rmatonomous, nor objective in Popper's 
ss Among latest critical works mention $ 


hould be made of H. Tt 
Lhorst’s book specially avoted to the analysis of the concep 
eLaowledge without subject”. 
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in creative activity is capable of al 
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he introduces. “The more radical the changes he makes in the 
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the subjective, the extrape 
shows that “world,” is neithe: 


u de of H. Brun- 
Khors’s book specially devoted to the analysis of the conception af 
“knowledge without subject” 


rial structure, the greater is his pers 
om would be utterly wrong to eee ‘i ie 
ax being outside consciousness. On the contrary, it is int 
wth ts inner fabric and is inseparable from it. Thee 
=o % not suprapersonal. Ie is the supraconscious’ whey 
enables the individual to attain his highest fulfilment Lea 
res, after his individual consciousness wanes, the imm and oe 
his creative genius” (ibid.). Changing the categorial ie : 
‘a individual makes his contribution to the fund of sicliaae 
sciousness which will live on and develop after his doit (this 
is, incidentally, one of the meanings of the “suprapersonal”, 
However, social consciousness lives on after the death of sity 
concrete individual and continues developing not only in the 
objectified forms of culture, but also in the consciousness of the 
living individuals.* 

In summary, I have tried to show the indissoluble bonds 
of social and individual consciousness focusing on the critical 
analysis of those conceptual principles which lead to their undue 


tribution,» 
he supraconscious 


- counterposition. Such counterposition serves as a basis for abso- 


lutisation of the “social”, “suprapersonal” at the expense of the 
living, creating individual who is either completely left out of 
account or reduced to an instrument or function of the “con- 
verted forms”, a poor puppet of the “material world” complete- 
ly devoid of a human being’s originality, creative activeness 


and independent value. 


3, In What Sense Is Social Consciousness Ideal? 
In order to answer this ques 
little the idea expressed earlier ae 
the descriptions of the phenome 
their content, on the one hand, 


tions these two ape ominates to suc 
aspect (content) P’ 


js of 
; an 
* be ioe Se "process o 
e supraperse! torn 
py L- M 
tured of late ‘ats 


may remain, so to 
put in the limelight, 


Yet for 
ie our purpose thi 
oe of social cuca ny becomes central 
any componen ‘ s as an ideal ph 
theun has i mig of social consciousness, Th a Te 
this st specific content and specific funeti’ 
‘age we are mainly interested i specific functions 
to all of them. For ‘this reason sth a property that is ¢, 
a tily (and only for the sak may abstract ourselves 
thels ‘60: e of clarity of our di tem. 
ncrete content. In our sub ur discourse) of 
content and exi: A our subsequent analysis bo 
. xistential descriptions of th the 
consciousness will figure Hons of the phenomena of social 
enabling us to prominently as important correlat 
5 lie get a better insight into th = 
investigation. e problem under 
What has been ref 
j eferred to, for brevity’: om 
of the phenomena of soci it peovity’a sab) #8: deapiptie 
# # a of social consciousness by content implies, 
ongside a description of its content (semantic) parameter 
ai also a description of the other basic parameters, namely, 
the form (structural) parameter, the verity parameter reflecting, 
adequately or otherwise, the social being, the value parameter 
indicative of the corporate interests reflected in a given phenom: 
enon of social consciousness (and, consequently, of the premise 
for selection of good or bad, the desirable or undesirable), and 
the operational-effective parameter characterising the pheno 
mena of social consciousness from the viewpoint of their direc 
tionality, goal-orientation and activeness. I do not deem it necee 
sary to elaborate on each of these parameters, as they are 
similar to those of subjective reality (see Chapter 2, §3)- 
Now I make two clarifications. First, for the sake of Oo 
ience I shall use the expression “description by ©! 3 
e all the above-menton”” ihe 
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pletely overwhelms the second one. That is usually ace 

by the aims of the investigation, the need to focus echo for 
role of the phenomena of social consciousness, their © social 
class functions, etc. In solving such tasks the “mode of ae a 
may remain, so to speak, in the shadow and need meee 
put in the limelight. NOt be 

Yet for our purpose this aspect becomes central, sin 

definition of social consciousness as an ideal phenomena the 
to any component of social consciousness. To be sure me 
them has its own specific content and specific functions hae 
this stage we are mainly interested in a property that is Bini 
to all of them. For this reason we may abstract ourselves tem. 
porarily (and only for the sake of clarity of our discourse) of 
their concrete content. In our subsequent analysis both the 


content and existential descriptions of the phenomena of social 
re prominently as important correlates 


consciousness will figui 
problem under 


enabling us to get a better insight into the 

investigation. 
What has been referred to, for brevity’s sake, as description 
of the phenomena of social consciousness by content implies, 
(semantic) parameter 


alongside a description of its content 
proper also a description of the other basic parameters, namely, 


the form (structural) parameter, the verity parameter reflecting, 
adequately or otherwise, the social being, the value parameter 
indicative of the corporate interests reflected in a given phenom- 
enon of social consciousness (and, consequently, of the premise 
for selection of good or bad, the desirable or undesirable), and 
the operational-effective parameter characterising the pheno- 
mena of social consciousness from the viewpoint of their direc- 


tionality, goal-orientation and activeness. I do not deem it neces 
sary to elaborate on each of these parameters, as they are very 
similar to those of subjective reality (see Chapter 2, §8)- 

Now I make two clarifications. First, for the sake of cones 
ience I shall use the expression “description by content Ly 
“content description” to denote all the above-mentioned 
parameters of the phenomena of social consciousness in iba 
aggregate. Second, special account should be taken of 
cases of content description which deal with th gies 
tures of thinking, value structures, general rules of certain es aa 
dures, mathematical constructs, etc. The thing 1s that 10 

pd 
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ants regarding the specificity of social consciousness as 
inden and of its separate phenomena, it is precisely the form, 
a who ture that we focus on. Though every form, every ens. 

eo ecesalY has a cages it is nevertheless separated out 

M1 subjected to a special analysis apart from its content, Such 
ted of forms and structures, often referred to as. structural 
forms and patterns of social consciousness are singled out, not 
unreasonably, as an object of special analysis, as a very charac- 
teristic suprapersonal feature of social consciousness. 

Yet even in this case there is a possibility of and a need for 
two types of description: first, when we speak about the speci- 
fait of a given form (structure), clarify its affiliation to a certain 
class of forms (for instance, logical, axiological, operational) , 
indicate its functions in the processes of spiritual production, 
etc, ie. when we are concerned with a description by content; 
second, when we are interested in the mode of the existence of 
a given form and focus on such questions as how, where and 
in what a given form is embodied, i.e. when we deal with a 
description by the mode of existence (for instance, a logical form 
can exist in individual consciousness as 2 form of one’s thought 
and can also be embodied in a computer programme, i.e. exist 
and function apart from individual consciousness as something 
alien to it, in a system of automatic technological processes, in 
“finished” structures, etc.). 

Here we come to one of the key ‘issues of the problem of 
the ideal. Every “content” of social consciousness can exist in 
a form alienated from individual consciousness. This content 
is expressed quite adequately in different forms of suprapersonal 
objectification—in texts, paintings, engineering designs, operat- 
ing machinery, industrial products, stable social relations, ie. in 
various procedural and structural forms of material culture. 

However, it is by no means every content of individual 
consciousness that can find an equally adequate expression in 
the above-indicated forms of objectification. Take, for instance, 
such components of the content of individual consciousness as a 
feeling of pain, passing sensuous-emotional states experienced 

@ given individual, and many other phenomena which do 
Rot lend themselves to an explicit verbal account, not to speak 
of integral fragments of the “immediate present” (scraps of 
mages, ideas, vague allurements, premonitions and dreams char- 
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acterised by emotional ambivalence and indeterminacy 
tentions). * 

To be sure, a great artist is capable of i such 
states and expressing them in word or music. Yer even ae 
masterpieces of world art put together are Pathetically j th 
quate to convey what was going on in billions of individuy 
souls in the past and what is going on in them Tow. This 
true not only of the content of individual coi which 
has no apparent social significance and is transient £0 the 
individual himself, but also of the content of Breat social 
which is not yet identified as such and remains alien to the ars, 
let alone science. The reason for it may lie in its i it 
“fluidity” and elusiveness, the lack 
meaning, the absence of adequate 
objectification, ete. 

There is always something in the content of individual con. 
sciousness which cannot be fully objectified in the 


1 


of penetration into its tine 
means for its suprapersonal 


is more analytical, orderly, stable 
namic content of individual 
ised by a high degree of 
culture, 


in the process of objectification (and, of course, deobjectifica- 
tion), but the thought of a gi Already objectined yor 
lity. Ina “finished” objece ¢ eae 
reality. In a “finished” object, manuscript 
tain estranged and “solidified” content ap escTPt; We have ce 


subjective reali 
we have no subjective reality as such, ony auality a ier 
As has already been pointed out, there's ‘ns a 


Of social consciousness (an ideology,’ a systen: ee 
a “structural form” of thinking, a “pattern” of ws or just 


activi; . 
does not exist in a certain plurality of individeg minds wtuich 
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accurately, @ definite “content” of social consciousness 
essential part, or, better still, a nucleus of a plural- 
is af individual minds (in order to define this plurality, it 
iy to take a concrete content of social consciousness 
rt consider its carrier, a concrete social group; such a group 
comprises definite plurality of individuals, each having his 

m consciousness representing, however, to a greater or lesser 
extent the corresponding content of social consciousness) . 

V, Tugarinov has rightly pointed out that “individual mind 
accommodates consciousness in general and social conscious- 

».38 This statement underscores a simple, but very important 
proposition that consciousness always and everywhere exists 
Pry as the consciousness of living individuals, socially, united, 
tmaking up labour collectives, political parties, classes, nations, 
humanity at large. Therefore social consciousness exists only as 
a “living” dynamic phenomenon performing the functions of 
guidance, organisation, consolidation, regulation, etc. in the 
activity, communication and life of large groups of people. That 
means that the content of social consciousness exists only in the 
form of the subjective reality of a multitude of people and con- 
stitutes the nucleus of the content of a multitude of individual 
minds. It is precisely in this sense that social consciousness is 
ideal. If we lose sight of this basic qualification and regard social 
consciousness as ideal in general, we break with the original 
definition of the ideal as subjective reality and run up against 
difficulties in trying to sustain a coherent account of conscious- 
ness in line with the basic principles of dialectical and historical 
materialism, 

The category of the ideal characterises not the content of 
social consciousness as such, but a definite mode of its existence, 
ee which social consciousness loses its necessary features and 
the into a collection of products of spiritual activity which, if 
rend eaen consumed” and deobjectified by anybody, consti- 
material fel capital of social information. The monuments of 
“fone culture created by past generations include a lot of 
iene objects (eg. texts) buried under the layers of sub- 
content te or recovered but not “deciphered” whose 
ness, If this "a yet become the property of individual conscious- 
rated in the ontent” is sufficiently original, it is not incorpo- 

conceptual fund of present social consciousness, Not 
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all that is stored in culture belongs to operative Social é 
ness It is therefore important to distinguish between thee 
of culture and social consciousness.** Paton, 

To be sure, the “living” social consciousness, je, the ating 
consciousness of a multitude of individuals cannot be ivory 
from its historical socio-material foundation, “Living” sexi 
consciousness exists and realises its content in the Communic, 
tion and activity of a multitude of social individuals, ox. 
tent is constantly estranged in the products of their activit 
constantly reproduced in the consciousness of individuals by these 
objectively existing products of activity and by the entire objec. 
tive system of social relations. 

For this reason “living” social consciousness is indissolubly 
connected with “social memory”, According to J. Rebane, “o. 
cial memory may be characterised as information accumulated 


of practical and cognitive activity and passed on from one 
generation to another with the help of socio-cultural means’ # 
The author rightly underscores that “information depends not 


results of labour, the sum total of objectified activity covered 
by the broad notion of ‘material culture’; secondly, language in 
all its manifestations, as well as non-lingvise 

thirdly, the system of objective social relations that has evolved 


Hence, social consciousness viewed on the side of its “con- 
tent” is recorded in “social memory” as 
of its “living” being in the multitude of individual mi, 
social consciousness possessing the quality of ideality con, 
alienates its content in new and old object, material ‘con- 
stantly “leaves” itself in them and again draws its content from 
them only to reembody it in the same or altered forms of 
material culture. This eternal metamorphosis from subjectivised 
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stantly 


into independent social objects 
omen ofthe ideal ints: the een Processes, the trans. 
fenwalidate the proposition that the 

ly in “living” active social co, 5 . 
e he of the multitude of individuals sa Malek Sa hh 
only through their consciousness, The greater the en tae 
individual minds where a definite content of social once, oie 
pas taken root, the higher the social significance ana decane 
of this content. Mality. 

Owing to its profound Penetration into the nature of ideology 
as a specific phenomenon of social Consciousness, Marxism dis- 
closed the mechanism of its emergence and development and 
revealed its social functions. Ideas become a material force 
when they grip the minds of the masses. This Marxist propo- 
sition clearly expresses the active social role of ideology. 

What is the objective of struggle for the minds of the masses? 
When do ideas really capture the masses? Tt happens only when 
they turn into inner convictions and value guidelines for the 
masses, into principles and norms of their behaviour, when 
they become a guide to action, reflection and solution of social 
problems. In other words, it happens only when a definite 
“content” of social consciousness gets incorporated in the value- 
and-meaning structure of subjective reality of the multitude, 
when it becomes the essential, pivotal component of this sub- 
jective reality. This crucial transformation provides yet another 
proof of the dialectical essence of the category of the ideal 
which is logically counterposed to the category of the material 
but is inseparable from it and preserves its specific meaning 
only within the bounds of this antithesis. 


nd vice versa does 


uality of ideality is inher. 


msciousni 


4. The Ideal, an Idea, Idealisation, an Ideal 


We have so far discussed the category of the ideal from the 
Viewpoint of its relation to social consciousness. One should 

‘ar in mind, however, that the category of the ideal ie 2 
# Phenomenon of social consciousness (like any other philosoph- 
wr eatteeery)- Viewed from this angle, ie. as a phenomenon 
Af social consciousness, the category of the ideal clearly reveat 
the unity of its basic’ dimensions—ontological, epistemologicy, 
'xiological and praxiological. None of these RE dies the 
Sompletely reduced to the others, yet each of them imp 
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others and is concretised through them, 

of all basic philosophical notions 

philosophy as a form of social consciousness, 
Revealing its content within this 

of consciousness and the 1 


inacy of conscio 


as an unconditional p 
e ideal, 
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gee, the ideal in Plato not only determines th 
Me combines in itself the properties of being absol 1 material, 
absolutely valuable. It is primary in stage univers- 
‘est, © istemological sense (as lo, ‘ical the ontological 
par f ¥ gical, theoretical relati 
ous, empirical), axiological sense (as ideal, sca 
ct relative to material, actual) and praxiol ; proper and 
active, creative cause determining corporeal logical sense (as 
tions and alterations) . , material forma- 
‘There is no denying the fac ‘ . Z 
philosophical doctrine has iS Ag aig of Puss 
* ea al. 
apparent harmony of his system is due Ake pring ne 
abstract t identity and achieved through oversimplification Se ha 
key keene through non-dialectical elimination of aad 
men | antitheses. Highly illustrative, for instance, is the hypo- 
matasal son, of the universal which in Plato “stifles” the individual 
serine it of any value and originality.* Yet such “unification” 
iio oe is a gross oversimplification, let alone the fact that 
ee of the relative independence of the individual imme- 
; ly calls in question the soundness of the correlated category 
ai ithe universal. “Philosophy is indeed oriented on the univers: 
al)” writes Oizerman. “Yet the individual is also universal and 
inherent as an attribute in all that exists precisely in its capacity 
of the individual. Hence, the universal is predictable not only 
of identity, but also of difference.”** ven 
From the viewpoint of “fialectical materialism ** utterly 
wrong to conceive the ideal as exclusively univers! a pt 
more so, to define the universal aS ‘exclusively ideal. 
niin : to affirea, following Plato, that 
ner it would be a mis ie pre soli " 
the j . + absolute identity, abso! ute ac: 
ideal is always the absolute: aa 
absolute’ good, absolute PUP 
curacy, absolute perfection, ‘what is meant by the absolute 
ideal, The ideal is broader shan hed put his finger om @ vital 
and by an ideal. Here Plato has i 
reserving its logical contrariety 
of the material 


and dialecti 
expresses, along* 0: a) z 
——— ber consistent jective idealists. N- 

© The same i Si in medieval. philosophy, 
kin, discussing 
draws an interest 


Hegel. 


(in the ontological, epistemological, axiological and 
cal senses). Yet the ideal as the absolute, as an 
of concrete historical conditions and can only 
through the relative, The “absolutely abso! 
exist for us, there are no absolutely 
ical entities. This imports rect: 
which has already been to 
consideration. 
It should be not 
the ideal has left an 
subsequent investi; 
to its “rational k 
considerations). 
sense comes from 
“Gdea”. This. ni 


the ideal, but of h 
is confined to the 
if we take only the rat 


The: concept of 
materialism, th 
is sometimes ambi 


highest. form. of 
ing axiological 


Republic,# 
The idea can be 

profound and original 

sessing a great systemati 

tial, as well as a high 

sciousness, the idea becomes a pl 

ness. It stands to reason that every idea 

ideal, yet far from everything that is ide: 
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ic tradition in the interpretation of the term “the ideal” 
Pat ily inadequate. 

Pe term “the ideal” is very common in Marxist Philosophy, 
is original and, one might say, literal meaning is ve 
Frere from the content of the notion of the ideal (like in 

case of “atom” or “ovation” in its contemporary meaning; 
this latter word comes from Latin “ovis” or sheep which Was 
perificed to Jupiter during a “small triumph” granted by the 
Roman Senate to a legate or a consul for a victory over 
enemies as distinct from a “big triumph” which consisted in 
the sacrifice of an ox). 

Let us now briefly consider the case, really important for 
the problem in interest, when the category of the ideal brings 
out the moment of the absolute, the perfect. Here, with a certain 
degree of conventionality, we can distinguish two areas, one 
dominated by logico-epistemological and ontological questions, 
and the other, by axiological and praxiological questions. Central 
to the first area is the process of idealisation, the investigation 
of its epistemological functions and the ontological meaning 
of the so-called ideal (idealised) objects, Since these questions 

ve been given extensive coverage in relevant Soviet litera- 
‘ure,** we shall only touch upon them in brief, accentuating the 

Moments important for the understanding of the category of the 
ideal, 
far term “idealisation” i 
leal objects themselves, and the process 0° bstractions 
“truction, ie, the formation of a special td a ia, pint 
tuch a, for instance, “perfectly rigid body’ "Et fr ng such 
pat line”, etc. It is unders ‘i 
Cbjects in reality though they serve 
tion and explanation. This is how Bnge® 
ideal steam-engine “which it is Sercal line or surface, but in 
Fealised as, for instance, @ BCOMENNT au 
i way performs the same Leena ‘a pure, independent, 
tions: it presents the process * ak coaet 
‘“nadulterated form” , mation of an id i 

The process of idealisation: ee ‘omena in interest has been 
Presupposes, after the sleet oe Fis sists in “overstepping 
Selected, a kind of ing bounds or limitii 
Certain objectively existing 


singled out in given objects, situations or TOCESs¢4 29 
phenomena are presented in a “pure”, “maximal” % Heng, 
absolutised form, ie. as an object of theoretical ‘re, 
Such transcendence is central to the Problem of the 1 ol J 
between the empirical and the theoretical in scien) 
tion." The formation of ideal objects represents the atti we 
of cognition and is characteristic of its most developed Fs 
which underlie the possibility of a theoretical Solution to thy 
problem in interest. The progress in scientific cognition is 
fore “contingent upon the progress in the means of idealisg. 
tion’”*?; the development of mathematics, physics and cybernetics 
affords a particularly eloquent testimony to the truth of this 
statement. J 

It is worth noting that the process of idealisation and iy 
result do not differ in principle from the formation of any 
general concept. In this respect, according to A. Zotov, it is 
difficult to draw a line of demarcation between such objects 
as a mathematical point and a tree. The moment of absolu- 
tisation and “purification”, i.e. elimination of everything acci- 
dental, variegated and complex, is inherent in every product 
of abstraction. It is only in this way that objective (and 
subjective) reality can be quantised at the level of scientific 
cognition, i.e. formation of its objects. According to Zotov, 
“idealisation is not just a mental construction of objects which 
cannot be produced in material reality. Rather, it is a transfor- 
mation in consciousness of a certain number of features and 


characteristics of an object into a special object for mesial 
analysis”. 


consciousness which presupposes the | aera of a 
given sign form and subjectification of its pri feaey ion 0} 
Consequently, an ideal object cannot be defin 
the category of the ideal only because of fees ed erage 
to the fact that it is dominated by the moment Pua 
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ation of some of its empirically Tegistered properti 
jw f q| of perfection, or even elimination of ay ~ 
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ries . NY (raceal 
vo te ith some empirically known reality, ‘The esxence Ps 
ya of the Ideal is “being subjective reality" ang me 
“ C H iM 
ee usolute, perfect, necessiry-universal, ete", though He 


F i meaning a has already been Pointed out explicates one 
the moments of the content of the category of the ideal 
wed, the absolute in the pure form (absolutely cient 

saluely necessary, absolutely perfeet, etc.) can only exis 12 
jective reality, It can be “singled out”, “isolated only in 
qansciousness, In thinking, ie. ideally, and then fixed in a sign 
or any other material form, but again only for conscioy snes, 
thinking—because this form loses its quality of “being an ideal 
abject” and degrades to simple materiality unless it is deobjec- 
tified and its content represented in living thought, 

Now, we may be faced with a different question: what does 
this “absolute” singled out by thought and existing only in 
thought actually reflect in objective reality and why do people 
need it in their social activity? In order to answer it we should 
approach the problem of the ideal from a different angle and 
concern ourselves with its second aspect—the ontological dimen- 
sion of the ideal object (or, for that matter, any product of 
idealisation in general), its axiological and goal-setting function. 

The ideal, so to speak, representatives of ideal objects are 
mathematical constructs which have provided a suitable refuge 
for philosophical idealism ever since the time of the dren ebay 
and Plato. The nature of mathematical F Yateoguonily been a 
posed a problem to philosophers and not tne the ideal. 
Stumbling-block in the materialist rails it, if only in general 
1 is worthwhile, therefore, to try 10 eee 
outli : in mathemati ij 

p= to No sae tee pre out that “these 

are numbers, quantnes tr it is not in our 

Objects are given. 1° 1% sem” (ibid.)» ide us with the same 
Henney, Dy ahiok teat SREY, Oealy and we meet of 
ee Me objects of Nhe. same way as the physi om 

discover and S04 (ibid.)- not throw light on the 

chemiitsot sooo neo, however, do 

‘The above eal 
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matical operations no need 
This. explanation, however, 
understanding of the mode 
object, 

As distinct from the opi 
ticians and philosophers (Hi 
recognise the objective existenc 
selves, irrespective of and prio 
or material things, ie. as speci: 
character of such an interpre 
matical constructs is obvious, Wi 
disentangled itself from the co 
and realist approaches the 
ematical objects, 


stems from & failure to distingui 

” : io 

snd. Nouter languages of seneaite tee the “inner” 

ibe mathematical objects by themsel e former is used to 

abe their relations to the “ ves, the latter, 

«til ‘extramathematical realjty”) to de- 

approach to mathematical objects as reali | Feality”): “The 

of the introtheoretical language pid within the frame- 
cages By virtue of such understanding i indubitable advan- 
uangibles and become easy to manipulate. ss are posited as 
in it unless we extend claims to soaathicy bi re is no idealism 
of ‘external!’ questions), since the sionten ron Sheela 
een to the recognition of ontology.”"* of a language is not 
vom the position of dialectical materialism it i 

- gble either to ontologise cet prin 2 bain pen 

-mamer of Plato and medieval aah agiigerong A 

ae interpretation in the materialist ai. agaertg 

| a character of their reflection of reality. By the 

mode of their existence mathematical objects as such are phenom. 

) Ce of subjective reality, yet by their “content” they ae ara 
aly anges in the final count they are determined by objective 
aa existing in individual consciousness, they possess the 

fe of the phenomena of social consciousness. In this respect 

- cae speak of the existence of mathematical objects, ©8- 
Bako A “number”, “function”, in the same sense as we spe 
the existence of “white”, “spring” oF “house”. These notions 

Paans in thought reflect objective reality with various degrees 

of abstraction and mediation. 

Of course, mathematical objects Have their own specificity 
According to Leibniz, Niniversal mathematics i) £0 gee 
logic of imagination and must majcemn itself with everything 

i cin the Geld of imagination." 
J-ordered mental struc- 


that lends itself to a strict jefini 
Togically wel 
ntations of certain well- 


ing and. historically possi : e 1 
anticipations of probable quantisation a inte reality 
potentially existing ant is Te gets a 
Tntegralitie, Mathematica ‘bought, performing #uch rene 
as construction, 8¢Pr' jon, ordering and Wren th f abstract 
relationships, not } y outstrips by far e progress of 
» noted knowledge ind jis products are generally 


empirically orien 


le 


not intended for direct practical application, That is 
why mathematical constructs and models may sometin, 
for figments of theoretical imagination and are even ; 
as free creations of the mind, 

Indeed, mathematical creation is a vivid 


activeness of consciousness and, consequently, of | 
the ideal, as it features a high degree of in 
immediate empirical givenness, Yet its freede 
contingent on concrete historical 
determined by economic and soci 
vouched for by the history of mai 
only by the strict formal criteria 
dition, but even, according to 
Though the range of creative fi 


with the realisation of the existing 
freedom is volition with choice 
in order to vindicate itself as free 
is already non-freedom, objecti 
spring-board for a new spurt of su 
lectic of the freedom of creation 
highly important aspect of the 
material. The “free creations of 
not differ in principle from “free 

spiritual activity, They 
other cultural value. 

Bourbaki cite the following opin 
Cantor's theory of sets: “No one 
dise created for us by Cantor’’.%¢ 
outstanding spiritual value. Indeed, 
the paradise created by Pushkin 1 
Raphael. Yet being in this parad 
meaning and getting into the “conte 
trate the shell of thingness in ord 
enclosed therein. It is ideal by its 
so very seldom that we can see peopl 


* “Freedom is always ike dine 
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tscul lar case of the problem of the existential state af 
We are faced with a similar problem when we want 1p 
Gepecbcnd the mode of existence of worts of arth wot 


w pose a8 an artistic value, it must be perceived and deobject- 
foi, “It contains, as a programme, the potential behaviour of 
tbe percel (ibid., p. 24) of, put another way, a potential 
srtstic experience having a definite content. This “programme” 


preting objectivity as a natural Property and ignoring teens 
ficity of social objectivity. Matjus rightly points out that «, 

to us is not a material relationship by itself, but only its . 
sensuously experienced by us in communion with it. Te is j 
yet not in the sense of being a substantive essence, but in the 
sense that it exists in our heads, reflects a certain material con. 
nectedness and exists objectively at that, This Objectivenss 
derives, on the one hand, from the fact that we are sf 
a certain object, a part of the material world, and, on the 
other hand, from the fact that we ourselves are a product of 
socio-historical development, whether we are aware of it or 
Value does not exist apart from people” (ibid., pp. 170-171), 
Therefore “it has all the attributes of the ideal” (ibid., p. 171). 
A similar stand is also maintained by a number of other 
authors." 

We now turn to the notion of ideal as a standard of perfection 
which expresses simultaneously the supreme value and the 
supreme goal. In this notion we mainly accentuate the axiolog- 
ical and praxiological aspects of the problem of the ideal taken 
in their unity. Of course, here we also need to look into ontolog- 
ical and espistemological questions, since every ideal necessarily 
reflects certain properties and trends of objective reality and is 
based on certain knowledge. Nevertheless, the specificity of the 
ideal as a standard of perfection consists in that it is closely 
linked with the notions of excellence, good and the ultimate 
goal. As has been shown by a number of authors,"* this ultimate- 
ness of an ideal is determined by concrete historical condi- 
tions. It changes with every new epoch causing the reassessment, 
elaboration and specification of basic values and goals. 

Taken in its abstract form as a special spiritual phenomenon, 
an ideal may be regarded as the most concentrated expression 
of the social subject's creative potential; the inner inexhaustible 
source of his activity is an orientation towards progressive reno- 
vation, a conscious determination to _ transcend (on an ideal 
plane) the hounds of present being, including spiritual being. 
In this respect an ideal is profoundly dialectical: ie posits 3 
boundary (o creative freedom, sets the horizon Of creative activ- 
ity, i.e. its possibilities and aims; re the same time it also posits 
a transgression of this bound, the Paces forward” of the hori- 
zon, the opening up of new possibilities and new higher goals, 

oe, al 
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as a strategic 
immanent in the subject. 
An ideal, according to A. Yatsenko, “emerges in the subject's 
head and is therefore subjective, ideal by form; having as its 
source the objectively existing social relations, it is by its content 


a result of the subject’s creative efforts and contains in an ideal 
i ‘ubject, what should be rather 
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the framework of the 
oe vat > matetial processes, 
aspect of the problem of the idee amt an impo 
the relationship between the phenomena of subioee ® 
and speech processes, and this brings us very does 
sical thought-speech and thoughtlanguage problems, 

It is worth noting that the connection of thinking (and 


cognitive processes in general) with linguistic structures has 
been the object of much debate within the so-called postposi- 
tivist trend of modern Western philosophy, “scientific material 
im” including. Some representatives of this trend vigorously 
reject the possibility of unmediated knowledge and “prelinguis- 
tic thought reality” (ie, knowledge or thought without verbal 
form), others no less resolutely take the opposite stand. oe 
controversy, as is known, goes way back into the Lalein 
‘sue remains disputable not only in the West but also in 

literature? ; ae 
The adherents of postpositivism usually Sit 
‘hip between thought and language within’ the tT 
‘rmework of the mind-body (mental-physial ive 
Bblem, According to Clifford Hooker, one oh Oy guise 
Bponents of the idea of extralinguistic, knowles be ae 

‘ctures belong to a subclass of information © 
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od 


fore it is inadmissible to identify thought With speee - Rj 
pointing out a broader _ character of information ® hily 
as compared with linguistic ones and underscoring the j Urey 
ance of this fact to the theory of thinking, he Absolutises ing 
mation structures and tends to treat them jn the idea, 
manner.* 

As has already been pointed out, many post 
adhere to the programme of radical Physicali 
attempts to substantiate the principle of the mind. 
theory. The most consistent advocates of this py 
to be the “eliminative materialists” who proj 


» Le. to stop thinking that we possess certain immediate 


-&-, when I fee] pain, 
the knowledge of this pain is the immediately given which needs 


‘avioural and neuro- 
' gations, we shall make them, in Feyerabend's 
opinion, as accessible to empirical criticism as statements in 
"i rms”, 


pis enomenalism), Feyerabend how, 
posivist Ls for the elimination of Siac Nas tO pay too 
deat “Found to deny the subjectivity of ee Mbiectivism 
We entity the subjective with the intersubjectin poPeences 
‘knowledge in the proper sense of the word is nae another 
ene? to Feyerabend, as something j «OY possible, 
according & intersubjective, ie, ex. 
essed if language or, more accurately, in terms of Natural s¢j. 
Pree, the most adequate of all linguistic forms, ae 
‘To be sure, the Phenomenon of “immediate Givenness” de. 
eves careful examination and should not be made a fetish of 
Feyerabend is right in insisting that there are no facts absolu- 
tely independent of their interpretation, certain peculiarities 
of our way of building up knowledge, and, Consequently, of a 
certain philosophical theory, a theoretical set, Now this set, 
Feyerabend notes, may be hidden, masked and therefore ten, 
to create an illusion of the absolute authenticity of the so-called 
facts of nature. This is precisely how matters stand in the case 
of the immediately given (ibid., p. 95). 

However, Feyerabend carries his conclusions too far—he in 
fact allows the dependence of human knowledge to become 
“absolute” and deprives facts of even a shadow of autonomy. 
It is not difficult to see that the insistence on complete depen- 
dence of facts on a theoretical set leads to extreme relativism 
and completely invalidates empirical knowledge. 

If my knowledge of what I am thinking at the moment, for 
instance, about my mother, cannot. be regarded by me as a fact 
and, consequently, has no status of knowledge, then human 
knowledge is. not possible in general and we have no other 
alternative but to recognise the existence of some superhuman 
knowledge. In that case the status of knowledge can only be 
conferred on some pure intersubjectivity which es nothing in 
fommon with the subjectivity of a real human being. 

Besides, given such reniiieg how valid are Feyerabend’s ben 
jeutentions, logically and conceptually sound as they may) i» 
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at the moment, as well as his knowledge of his pre. 
of pain or sadness, is no less a fact of nature th, 
of an alarm clock or the green of the leaves of the birch Bing 
ing under his window. Whatever the theoretical Set We may Bron 
adopted, the content of the above-indicated fay 
be invariant within certain Jimits, 

The scope of the Present work forbids me to enter inty 
the details of the complex problem of the rel 
empirical and theoretical knowledge. I shall 
basic principles of my approach to it and abi 
subsequent discourse, 

Empirical knowledge is relatively inde; 
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€N the yin 8 


Y have 
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regarding them as something utterly unreliable, otherwise we 
would not be able to trust ourselves, our own perceptions, 
thoughts and judgements, 

The results of Self-observation a scientist is concerned with 
when sti dying psychic Phenomena and speech processes are 


of conventional observations. 
Feyerabend vainly tries to remove the immediately given from 
the category of knowledge and discard it as a pseudo-fact, 


rate a problem field. It needs a theoretical explanation and 
calls for serious research contrary to Feyerabend's contention 
that the recognition of immediate givenness leads to irrationalism 
and contradicts the basic principles of the materialist doctrine. 
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The falsity. of this viewpoint is obvious, because human: 
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assimilated by society; even the deepest and 
subjective experiences with their subtlest shades can hy 
in the common language. This is borne out 
ence of daily intercourse among people and, in 
free from nonlinguistic means of communication, 
of great writers and poets, 
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yenomenon with many integrated components: abstract-discur. 


» intuitive, To this should 
be added goal-setting, volitional and Sanctioning factors which 
ae necessarily included in the Process of thinking and have so 


far received very little attention in relevant literature. As is 


evidenced from the above, the real Process of thinking and 
thinking as the subject of logic, as a logical process, are very 
different from one. another. 

Thinking in the sense we are concerned with is one of the 
important forms of the activeness of consciousness‘and therefore 
cannot be adequately described and comprehended outside tte 
conceptual-axiological and structural characteristics of te 

aa ati es es 
mind. Being a conscious activity, thinking is eS ee 
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intimate relationship is indisputable, Aq : 
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ent from communication with others, Y dif, 
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‘code transitions”,® yet it always represents at least a primary 


verbal form which eventually transforms into a more adequate 


linguistic structure. However, the trend towards a greater 
adequacy and the corrective impulse originate outside the 
sphere of ‘the internal speech; they are always rooted, if only 
partially, in a deeper layer of subjective reality, the birth-place 
of original thought. Original thought is not born in the sphere 
of inner speech (though the latter may help in its birth-pangs) 
and “announces” itself before it acquires its primary linguistic 
form. 7 
This is confirmed by investigation into the process of verbali- 

sation, by the analysis of the creator’s mental states apennes 
efforts ievolved in. attempts to express an Oni! (ore 
words, first for himself, and then for others. sy ecpali ate 
encountered on this arduous paths the TW ters, Recall 
attested almost unanimously by great poet ae via (post of 
for instance, the lament of A- Feb ® famous 
the 19th century: F 
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absence ot “isomorphism” between them, the difficulties i 
sing from one to the other. Here is what Marina Tove as. 
writes about one of her poetic searches: “I turned the idea Va 
way and that, paraphrased and metaphorised jt rackin, this 
brains for a heartfelt simplicity. In utter desperation | lim 
into bed under my knitted quilt—and lo!—I’ve got jt in 
flashy a 

How void’s my heart and stripped, 

Its crop is reaped. 


“This is an award for my pains. Success, i.e. that which 
comes to mind at once, is a gift. But this—after all the torture 
—is an.award indeed.”"* 

The very search for an adequate expression of a poetic 
thought testifies to its existence before it is embodied in its 
authentic verbal form, and this embodiment is accompanied 
by a feeling of profound satisfaction, of being “awarded”. What 
guides the 'poét in this painstaking search? What causes him to 
reject “wrong” words and seek the “right” ones? How does he 
finally “get it” in a flash of insight? 

The complex dialectical relationships between artistic thought 
and its verbal form have been elucidated in a profound analysis 
by M. Bakhtin who shows, in particular, the process of accom- 
modation of verbal material to the so-called “artistic assign- 
ment” intended, as it were, to ensure the consummation of @ 
given cognitive-ethical exertion.* “The creative conscious- 
ness of’ a~ literary artist, he writes, “never coincides with 
linguistic consciousness; the latter is only a moment, the material 
which is completely under. the control of the artistic assignment” 
(ibid., p. 168). 

If we accept the, thesis that thought fully coincides with 
inner speech, we are bound, to accept its corollary that the 
creative search for an adequate verbal form is entirely devoid 
of thought and that it only arises during verbalisation. But 
this contradicts not only the available data on the specificity 
of poetic creativity, but also the everyday facts of intercourse 
among people. V. Zveghintsey rightly observes that the “pri- 
mary and the starting ~point in communication is thought. It 


always precedes language”*# * 
UThis is also vouched for by investigations into the methods 
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and abstract-symbolic components of the thinking procint whi h 
sat aocnige E cl 
is indicative of a relative autonomy of the brain neurodynamic 
systems (inner codes) responsible for subjective states at the 
preverbal or extraverbal level. In case of aphasia an object 
presented to a patient often appears to be “known” to him, 
yet he is sometimes completely unable to denote. it in words; 
hence, the patient possesses knowledge of a given object and is 
aware to a certain extent of this knowledge, but his mechanism 
of verbalisation: is out of order. ‘A number of authors have 


shown that: it is precisely the proces of integration of thous 
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one or another internal code. A a 18 ft Tecord, for instan, 

when a patient developed a stable au rtd ABNOsia after és 
acute disturbance of cerebral blood circu ation and Was unah 

to recognise the hitherto familiar epands retaining in full hig 
ability to understand speech and showing no other aphasiac op 
gnostic disorders; this state lasted more than @ year and 
half2® Here is another example, though of a different kind: a 
pianist developed the Wernicke aphasia accompanied by com. 
plete verbal deafness, yet it in no way impaired his ability to 
play the piano; this shows that a musical experience, the move. 
ment of musical thought can be practically independent of 
verbal structures.*° Peculiar dissociations of visual-image and 
verbal structures are registered under stereotaxic effects! 
in cases of prosopagnosia (inability to recognise familiar faces) 
when pathological processes hinder the verbalisation of a visual 
perception,” and in other kinds of agnosia.** 

Hence, data obtained in different fields obviously converge 
to point to the complex interrelation of the process of thinking 
and inner speech, verbalised and nonverbalised layers of “living” 
thought thereby attesting to the existence of but partially reflex- 
ive structures of subjective reality which cannot be disregarded 
in the analysis of operative consciousness, 

What I may say then is this. The nonverbalised level of the 
process of thinking is relatively autonomous. Of course, this 
level is under a constant and strong influence of the verbalisa- 
tion process, on the one hand, and well-verbalised and “finished” 
thought constructs, on the other. This, however, does not change 
the essence of the matter: extraverbal thought does exist, it is 
objectified in brain neurodynamic systems (codes of a definite 
type different from the codes of inner speech) and represents 4 


specific variety and an inseparable component. of subjective 
reality. 


2. Interrelation of Material and Spiritual Activit 
Activity and Communication So 


Tn social processes, in human activity the ideal constantly 
turns into the material and vice versa. Yet this should give no 
cause for confusing the categories of the material and the ideal 
in the analysis of social activity. Such confusion occurs in those 
cases when the term “ideal” used in a description of activity 


reted as objective reality or 


F : . More 
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: single out purely ideal and purely 
108 jnfrequently lead to rather artif; al 
Nevertheless, the task of the correct use of the cate, Constructs, 
jdeal in the description and explanation of social td of the 
remains extremely topical, since the dialectic of de tien 
the material obtains only in the processes of hiainan leal and 
and communication. That means that the ideal can al ant 
in connection with the material, being necessarily median be 
the material and embodied in it. Their organic unity, acenrdisn 
to Narsky, can only be disclosed through the category of social 
practice.*® 

The category of the ideal brings out the social character of 
consciousness and expresses its creative essence both in the sense 
that consciousness is a constant movement and transformation 
of the “content”, and in the sense that it poses as a stimulating, 
goal-setting and control factor of human activity. 

Without entering into a special analysis of the category of 
activity which has been given extensive coverage in Marxist 
literature,2* let us consider the relationship between Beet 
and spiritual activity from the angle of the problem of the i i 1 
These kinds of activity which are closely interwoven 1” ie 
Social processes are usually distinguished by pants 
‘cial functions, their results and operational = and effects 
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4 social life, he deems it possible t inl s @ crucial factor 
sf practical (i.e. material) activity. His ae it under the head 
«Communication is practical activity, Se aa Tuns thus: 
ple presuppose the embodiment of pes ve 
another system of signs which materialise and <i nity it 
order to’ pass to the recipients. Whatever the peel is 
information, be it physical like in sports and games, or His 
wal like ina friendly talk, the proces of is endifcation and 
transmission to the addressee (like the process of its reception 
and decodification) is'a kind of practical activity."* 
In my opinion, it is erroneous to regard communication as 
material activity only on the grounds that the information being 
terial carriers. Information neces- 
sarily exists only in a re always embodied 
jer. Spiritual. activity (like any other 
social process) is frases sto of infor 
mation, its coding and decoding. Hee n 
azat-of sears jn signs or 2M) other material vehicles 3s 
snd of activity and ¢ 


characteristic of any Kin the material activity from 
the material 200 Tapter 6, § 1) 
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contrast, communication only occurs w _ 
lished between subjects with the help of scfne joneet -s ay 
language of glances, and it ceases, terminates eu8s om 
communication channel js switched off” id. Soon wy 
In our view, the author's comparison of comin); 
value somewhat lacks clarity. If comparison jg. yn, Se ang 
communication and value-related activity, the latter js ate 
Signs”, 
“value-relateq cont 
is understood the subject’s experience Proper caused 


Value does exist outside and prior to its description by 
ideologists or literary artists, but it does not exist outside 
the relationships of social subjects to objects and to one 
another, outside social and information Processes; value 
is a fundamental Property of social information. It is therefore 


signs” and, consequently, to communication, 

I agree with Kagan that “communication can unfold on 
different levels—physical and psychic, material and spiritual’ 
(ibid., P- 85). Yet it must mean that communication is a neces- 
sary side of any kind of activity. Hence, communication is not 
a kind of material activity, Moreover, communication cannot 
be called a kind of ‘activity in General, It is a fundamental 
characteristic of any’ social Process, one of the expressions of 


be tenable. Like the category of activity, the category of com- 
munication ‘represents the necessary side of any social process, 
yet from a different conceptual angle. It would be wrong, there- 
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to regard communication only asa parti 

fe 1 have given so much attention to the relax Of activity 

categories of communication and activity in 
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te cagory, of tivity, the category 
pot lend itself to division into Purely material 
components. It is also true of spiritual communi, 
of ideas, opinions, etc.) which necessarily 
factors and is realised through the agency 
extralinguistic means of communication. What is known as ideal 
cannot be separated in time from material Processes either in 
activity or in communication, The ideal is the subjectively real, 
internal side of activity and communication; it differs from their 
external, objectively-real side (sensuously-objective changes, sign 
conversions, bodily movements, etc.) by a larger conceptual, 
value-semantic capacity, higher dynamism, far greater number 
of the degrees of freedom and vectors of volitional activity. 
On the other hand, it would not be correct to identify the ideal 
with the “pattern of activity” and lose sight of the lee 
of the “ideal transformation of objects” as has been rightly 
Pointed out by A. Bogomolov.* 
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of their natural determinateness, but the determinatenes, 
owe to labour... The ideal form is the form of the thin, 
by social human labour. Or, conversely, the form of bo 
materialised in natural substance, embodied’ in it, ‘alienate 
in it, ‘realised’ in it and therefore appearing to creatoy 
himself as the form of a thing...” (ibid., p. 157) (italics Ming 
D.D.). It is very difficult to distinguish here the ideal from 
material. Very rigid separation of the natural fro 
results in the elimination of the boundary between 
and the ideal. 

In reality, however, the “form of the thing created by social 
human labour” and inherent in the thing itself is inseparable 
from it—it is objective reality and, Consequently, a material and 
not an ideal form. Every thing is material and not ideal not 
only in its natural, but also in its social de 


All these questions have been discussed in detail by V. Ba. 
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properties, yet does not tum it int ‘urce imparts to it social 
Always remaining a mater : oak 
completely independent Storey we & historical source is 
In like manner, it would be wrong to ascribe ideality to 
money, traffic signs, printed texts, tape records, blueprints, reels 
of film, pictures, TV images, Photographs, broadcast speech, 
grimaces and Sesticulation, etc. All those are objective social 
reality, though produced during conscious activity and intended 
for its reproduction, Such phenomena and processes of social 
life are typically material, they are results of the extrapersonal 


and interpersonal objectification of a definite “content” of the 
subjective reality of concrete social individuals. They are trans- 
into i id processes when the “content’ 
formed into ideal phenomena and p ap 
ied i i joreal, physico-procedural or static form 
embodied in their corps 4 Beicee chity ab emarets 
becomes the “content” of the subjective ly 
social individuals. f 14: dat neat “ceva 
Such unceasing metamorphosis eco the ideal brings out 
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, ing from languorous dream a 
not melee ee intent concentration and inn uietly 
Hoating reminisce ts to sort out and assess mixeq mental 
rain in persistent attemp' A ed imptes, 
a lex event, from a casual inner dial : 
sions of some complex 5 With 
one’s own self and with others, an unhurried mental Survey of 
everyday things to be done to a vortex of images and ideas jg 
an emergency situation and a creative inspiration bringi forth 
a new idea, a quick chain reaction of captivating thought, 
suddenly opening up new dimensions of the internal or extemal 
ie 4 three kinds of intention expressing various aspects, 
various manifestations of man’s capacity for activity represent 
a unity and are often realised simultaneously (exhibiting differ. 
ent degrees of intensity). That does not mean, however, that 
we should ignore their specificity, certain independence, since 
in a given time interval one of them may prevail over the others 
or even suppress them. This applies primarily to the intention 
of the self-movement of “content” in the sphere of subjective 
reality (henceforth “intention of self-movement”: clumsy and 
cumbersome as it is, this expression conveys the necessary mean- 
ing and is important for the purpose of our analysis). 

The intention of self-movement is central to the structure 


_The intention of objectification is set by the purpose (imme- 
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Ress of the extemal object, Both these intentions are unidi- 
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é es ving arisen 
this new internal content is capable iterating te alt ae 
tion (or deobjectification) intention to a domi Paton 
Ty iit eth inter minant position, 
y virtue o ie above indicated features the intention of 
self-movement represents the most active side in the dynamic 
structure of the individual's capacity for action. Of course, the 
objectification and deobjectification vectors are constantly reflect 
ed in it, penetrate into it, sustain and shape it, but never subord- 
inate it completely, since the sphere of subjective reality always 


has such. strata or levels where changes in content occur ie 
je. are not controlled directly by 


objectification and deobjectification. It 
dividual’s ability for creation as 


core of his action capacity. | aan of self-mover 
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and alienated from living human consciousness, The tikg 
exists as the actual active capacity of social individyay, 

this capacity there is only the objective reality Of corporea) oe 
things, signs. What is more, a large part of the immense ,, 
of things and texts lie dormant and are not deobjectifeg. x 
are at best the archives of civilisation, at worst, its rubbish Thy 

Mankind is incessantly setting up new and new Storeyy 4 
an enormous edifice of materiality. The huge and ever gr a 
mass of things is devoid of any human sense, some of y 
remain desolate throughout their long corporeal lifetime, Here 
we are faced with new, very topical aspects of the Problem of 
the ideal (and, consequently, of the ideal-material dialectic), 
What is deobjectified and for what purpose? What is not deoh, 
jectified and why? Why is humanity turning out an endless Jing 
of dreary cheerless objects, unneeded and forsaken by man from 
their birth? 

An article which has quickly gone out of fashion and is no 
longer needed, a book once leafed through by few and never 
read by anyone (and not infrequently published in many copies 
and then gathering dust in bookshops) represent one of the 
aspects of the problem of non-objectification. Some objects are 
barred from social life, expelled from the sphere of human 
activity by virtue of the evanescence, insignificance, obscurity of 
their content, or due to the reverses of fortune. Other objects 
may live for a while in the active sphere, are deobjectified by 
many and then also drop out still in “young age” adding 1° 
the dead weight of the object world. Most objects have a short 
social life, much shorter than their physical existence. 

Only a comparatively small number of objects are socially 
active as long as they preserve their material form (masterpieces 
of painting, sculpture, architecture and applied art often living 
in people's memory even after their physical death, most build- 
ings, some technical installations, as well as a number of other 
objects difficult to classify and distinguished by special useful- 
ness, value, importance of their content and the like). The term 
“ideal” can only be: applied to socially functional objects, i.e. 
ie to the sphere of human activity (communica- 
tion). ’ 

And it is only in their communion with the ideal, posing 
in the deobjectified form, i.e. as a content of subjective reality, 
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Gowers eens into the sphere of “living” consciousness which 
one is its true destination. Hopes in this field are mainly set 
on computers as @ tisation and delivery 
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a radical solution to the problem. 
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'@rxX except the “impersonal” and “reduc- 
tive-objective”, 

This tendeney to exclude the Personal aspect of the problem 
of consciousness from the Province il 


of social objectivity, “finished” ; 
@x In this approach the living = ineputual acti. 
it ay evaporate, as it were, and their historicay * 
Paty turn out to be nothing more than 'a.ct vi 
Mn of the abstract mechanics of objecteven Piphenome. 

‘As bas been repeatedly indicated earlier, M structures, 

patter, all classics of Marxism) used the in rx (and, for that 
al approaches to the Problem of comatose and Person. 
ity. Marx consistently opposed the divorce eliletical 
individual and species existence and warned firiae een man's 
society as an abstraction vis-A-vis the individual: soar 
tive-objective analysis therefore has its limits, it registers wa 
has already come into being and reveals the social in its pure 
form, leaving aside the individual in the social and ignoring 
what is only coming into being, the projection into the future. 
Understandably, in many cognitive tasks it should be supple- 
mented with the personal approach accentuating none other 
than the existential-historical and procedural-creative aspects of 
conscious activity. The personal approach focuses on the analy- 
sis of the dynamic of the axiological-semantic structure a sub- 
jective reality (ie. on the individual's social “content”, ee 
socially significant as the personally significant and oe 
transformations related to the future socially signifcan!) 

In this field, according to B. Solovyor, we me ical 
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cept fosters extreme schematism of historical description ; 
ing it to a mere chain of events and assigning the history 
ing individuals the role of either dummies skilfully rodent 
and intended to illustrate (not create) historical events i 
interchangeable ghosts hardly discernible on the canvas of 
The concept of the ideal Propounded in this work a, 
derstood as a capacity for action of social individuals 
a guideline for the further development of suck 
principles and conceptual means that would Promote further 
investigation into man’s conscious activity—an inseparable unit 


» the actual and the Possible, 


events, 
nd un, 
Provides 
h methodologica} 


the past and ceaselessly moving forward, an eternal “becoming”, 
an endless future-oriented Progress of humanity. The depen- 
dence of this Process on its objectified results, on what has 
already come into being, is not a single-value predetermination, 
It is to a great extent only probabilistic. But then the already 
existent, the objectified, is not fully determined either, It isa 
historical process and its comprehension 
involves the restructuring of the previous man-inspired move- 
ment. There is no becoming, no socio-historical process without 
its creators, living human beings. 

Hence the imperative need to combine the reductive-objec- 
tive analysis with the personal approach, to exercise special 
attention to the methodology of investigation into the dynamic 
structure of subjective reality. Here we have, Perhaps, the least 
explored area of the social dialectic of the material and the 
ideal. 

V. Kelle and M. Kovalzon have convincingly showed that the 
historical process should be investigated on three interdependent 
planes: “natural-historical, operational and humanistic (Perso- 
nal).** The absolutisation of any of them and disregard of 
others inevitably leads to a deviation from the principles of 
the dialectical methodology of historical materialism | (ibid, 
p. 286). Underscoring the importance of the natural-historica] 
aspect of the investigation (objective systems sepronh): the 
authors make a resolute stand against “vulgar socio! logism”, 


en 


at the “objectivistic description of history”, since fr 

arxist point of view history is the “conscious real; om the 
junan potentials in the historical process which thera sation of 
w qumanistic charac ter _(ibid., Pp. 285-286). 'Y acquires 
‘The concept of the ideal aS an expression of man’s capacj 
for action constitutes one of the necessary methodological rig. 
ciples demanding of the investigator to focus his attention on 
the process of becoming, on the historical development under- 
stood as the activity of living human beings. It applies not 
only to the emergence of new things, new social relations and 
events, but also to the emergence of new knowledge and new 
values. 

If socio-historical phenomena are seen in retrospect, what has 
come into being must be “projected” as what is becoming. 
Wherever possible and feasible, analysis should be brought to 
the level of the creating individual who transforms, first on an 
ideal plane, then practically, all aspects of social life (things, 
communication structures, events). 

History, according to Marx, is made by real men. and they 
should be described “as both the authors and the actors of 
their own drama”.‘* 

This kind of analysis has demonstrated its great merits in a 
number of historiographic and culturological investigations reveal- 
ing the emergence of new social formations from two interre- 
lated standpoints: as the shaping of persons by objective social 
relations and events and as the shaping of these relations and 
events by the persons’ activity.*® . * 5 

It is only in this two-dimensional analysis ‘that the investiga- 
tor can disclose the profound social dialectic of the anaene 
and the ideal and penetrate the processes of concrete historical 
transformations of the ideal into the material and vice versa 
interdependent like inhalation and — and representing 
the constantly throbbing pulse of social life. 

The category of the ideal thus denotes ine: ares 
Property of man’s capacity for action, the crucial fea Sok 
manifestation of. his “essential powers”. This characte bur 
the category of the ideal reveals itself in Se eal a 
historical perspective of the social dialectic of # a eed aaly Si 
the ideal, when the essential power vectors are ose oY Uy 
the future, beyond the horizon of the present mal 
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. Historical development opens y 
Fr podbiltes and new manifestations Pre 
cakpowsn pushing forward, as it were, the horizon 
social being further into the realm of the ideal ae 
of the future, as its mental image, hope, Prevision an, 
tion. ; 

The social dialectic of the material and the ideal te 
the interpretation of the ideal as existing outside the a out 
as the realm of spirit, i.e. its idealistic and dualistic ¢, 

Yet it is also incompatible with the vulgar-materiali 
tations of the ideal giving but an illusion of concepti 
based on a gross oversimplification of patterns of conscious activ. 
ity, coarse identification of the ideal with the material, and 
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of human creative activity and the crea 

The indissoluble unity of the ideal and the material, the 
mutual transition of the material and the ideal represent a 
theoretical expression of on 


life created by conscious activity of people, The indispensable 


contexts of such analysis 
contrariety which Prevents 
pulation and a diffusion 


consciousness as actual spiritual 
ishi the individual’s unique inner world, the distin- 
Suishing features of the conscious reflection and transformation 
scious activity itself. The category 
movement of the content of subjec- 
ty for action is still effective, when 
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« — ee died down 

a movement getially such objectification eral Bie 

ea” obi vanes i 
“finished object; together with he completely miedo 

graves into the material shackled jn te, wes in the 

. object 


free from the physical, spati 
inateness of the eddie car and infor 
imagination, daring thought, amin 
of overstepping its bounds Sd an and hopes we are capable 
does it matter if this freedom of our Ego. ati, Mile What 
hypocritical with itself as it may bee bene Mrogant and 
castles in the air, comforting illusions, false honey oes 
ideas? Even if this subjective wanton beliefs and maniacal 
a flash of insight or runs across a eee only occasionally has 
Tepresents the essence of the piel ig eae Mp besalgd 
eternally seeking truth, beau ee at a 
(thi , beauty, goodness, justice and excellence 
(this latter feature provides a logical link ft i 
ideal as a model of pectestioa) gi rom the ideal to an 
In all the above indicated aspects of its content th 
: “ k 1e cal 
nie eal is logically opposed to the category of the arc 
bas fa no cause for divorcing ideality from materiality 
placing the former in the primordial realm of spirit after 
the manner of Plato or Hegel. What this opposition does imply 
is the need to penetrate deeper the specificity of the conscious 
creative activity of man as the primary source of all historical 
changes in order to get a more profound understanding of the 
objective reality of social processes and social life in general 
embodying the conscious and responsible activity of every indi- 
vidual and mankind as a whole. 
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